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¥5 ES ARDUA VETU8TIS NOVITATUM DARE; NOVI8 AUCTORITATEM; OBBOLETIS, NITORBM; 
OB8CURI8, LUCEM; PASTID1TIS, G RATI CUM J DUBIIS, FIDEMJ OMNIBUS VERO NATURAM, 
ET NATURAL SUA OMNIA. 
ITAQUE ET1AM NON AS8ECUTIS, VOLUI88E ABUNDE PULCHRUM UTQUB MAGNIFICUM EST. 

(It is a difficult thing to give newness to old things, authority to new things, beauty to 
things out of use, fame to the obscure, favor to the hateful (or ugly), credit to the doubtful* 
nature to all and all to nature. To such, nevertheless as cannot attain to all these, it is 
greatly commendable and magnifical to have attempted the same. 

Punt, — preface to his Natural History. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

OF our four items, the Edwards sermon is one of the scarcest. 
We can find no record of any copy sold, before the Burton 
sale of 1915 (where it brought $8.50), and it is on the "want 
list" of leading collectors. 

The poem by Hon. B. B. French is also scarce, only seventy- 
five copies having been printed. We have added Punch's tribute 
to Mr. Lincoln, as particularly appropriate. 

The "Prayer of the Presidents" is a scarce and also a peculiar 
item. Its author is given as F. S. Abiff, but the real name, as a 
Boston correspondent informs us, is unknown. 

The Holt address, to our mind, is one of the most interesting 
Lincoln items to be found. It is the only solution ever given to 
the mystery heretofore attaching to Lincoln's famous optical 
illusion of 1860. 
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ADDRESS 

Friends and Fellow Citizens : 

I appear before you today with a preparation entirely un- 
worthy of this great occasion. If every wakeful moment that has 
elapsed since the exercise was resolved upon had been devoted to 
the work, it would have been far too short a time for the celebra- 
tion of the high and mournful theme. But I find a consolation for 
this want of adequate previous thought in the reflection that the 
grief that afflicts us today, the terrible sorrow that has taken hold 
of the great heart of this nation, is too profound for any utterance. 
Our anguish is too poignant for words, however charged with woe. 
On such a theme, eloquence is a mockery. Forms of speech that 
have been prostituted to ordinary uses would profane the unutter- 
able agony of the hour. Today all human utterance seems com- 
monplace; all expressions of ordinary grief seem mean and inade- 
quate. Every heart is full of its own inexpressible emotion; and 
the silent look, the mute grasp of the hand, reveals it to every 
sympathizing heart more eloquently than the most finished periods 
or the most burning words. Our late beloved Chief Magistrate 
was endeared to every individual of the loyal millions of this people, 
as only a very few rulers have been to those whom they governed. 
Each feels as if the dastardly blow, inflicted as the last insane effort 
of a desperate and fiendish cause, had been struck at a member of 
his own household. We mourn not merely for a public man, but 
for a dearly-loved friend and brother, — one whose kindly heart 
and honest purposes had captivated our affections, even as his 
noble patriotism and high wisdom had compelled our esteem and 
admiration. 

For the few moments, then, during which we shall remain to- 
gether, let us endeavor to study somewhat the significance of these 
terrible events, and some of the lessons taught us, as individuals 
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6 LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

and as a nation, by the life and death of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
For great men are given to the race for high and noble purposes. 
Every mighty intellect, every mind that can soar to the contem- 
plation of the glorious works of God, or penetrate to the profound 
mysteries of his eternal plans, that can translate into ordinary 
speech the laws of the material universe and of the mind, that can 
discern and interpret God's truth in nature, in history, or in revela- 
tion; or every great soul, cherishing high moral purposes, "smitten 
with the love of virtue, scorning all meanness and defying all peril, 
hearing in its own conscience a voice louder than threatenings and 
thunders, reposing an unfaltering trust in God in the darkest hour, 
ever ready to be offered up on the altar of its country or of man- 
kind," — every such mind and soul is a gift of God to man. When 
men have gone on for ages, and lost the vitality of some truth, 
mistaking for its essence some old form in which it had been clothed 
to meet the appreciation of a rude age, a new messenger is sent, — 
a seer, — one whose intellectual vision or moral insight is clearer 
than that of his fellows, who seeing what others fail to see, is pre- 
pared to restate or re-enact the great principle, in a form befitting 
the needs of his own, and of future generations; and men once more 
emerge from the darkness, and another morning dawns upon their 
eyes. Ever and anon, along the pathway of the centuries, we find 
a bright beacon of this kind, set up for the illuminating of succeed- 
ing times, — a Socrates or a Luther, a Tell or a Washington, a 
Hampden or a Lincoln. These are the gifts of a loving Father to 
his benighted and fallen children. They are sent as powers to lift 
the race into higher and higher planes of being. By successive 
and cumulative labors the progress of man is secured. 

And we are under obligations to learn the high lessons these 
messengers would teach us. With every noble character presented 
for their contemplation, the responsibilities and duties of the race 
are vastly increased. Woe be to us, then, if we fail to gather up 
the wisdom they leave us, if we fail to cherish their memories, and 
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to incorporate their noble characteristics into our own mental and 
moral constitutions; if, in short, we fail to be wiser, better, nobler 
men on account of the wise, good and noble men whom God has 
sent as our teachers. 

The first and most obvious lesson taught us by our national 
history, especially in recent years, is that, as a people, we have 
ever been the objects of divine care and protection. The fatal 
news that flashed over the wires on Friday night last almost terrified 
us into the belief that a new and most fearful danger had beset our 
government, — that the assassin had pierced the vital spot in our 
nation's being, that those who have so malignantly sought its life 
were to have their fiendish desires gratified. But a moment's 
reflection dispelled the doleful misgiving. We recalled the great 
events in our national history. We remembered the little band 
of conscientious worshippers on board the Mayflower, how they 
had been preserved from the dangers of the deep, from the in- 
clemency of a winter eminent for its severity even in New England, 
from the tomahawk of the exasperated savage, from pestilence and 
famine; how from a colony so insignificant that the politicians of 
the age scarce deigned to notice its existence, it expanded into 
mighty states, and became the controlling power in the civilization 
and public policy of a continent; how when its people were oppressed 
by their own kind and the government of their native land, the 
principle of liberty trampled upon in their persons, God raised up 
for their protection and guidance the wise, the good, the great 
man, whose name has for near a hundred years adorned the page 
of history with a lustre unparalleled among the greatest men of 
former times; how in succeeding years all schemes against our 
nation's life have been frustrated; how we have been protected 
from every danger, and guided in the path of an unexampled pros- 
perity; how from time to time God has called upon us to recognize 
our glorious destiny; how in the present war we have been chas- 
tened with defeat when our eyes needed opening, and gladdened 
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with victory when our hearts were failing; how, amid conspiracies 
and unusual perils, our beloved chief magistrate was spared to us 
for four years, to accomplish deeds that shall be remembered with 
gratitude by coming millions; we remembered all this and said 
"Surely God has been training this nation for a destiny more glo- 
rious than has ever been illustrated in history, and the purposes of 
the Almighty are not to be baffled by a skulking miscreant in a 
midnight murder." We asked ourselves why Mr. Lincoln was 
preserved from assassination four years ago. Why by defeats in 
previous political contests he had been prepared for his elevation 
to the Presidency. Why at this moment, having just brought four 
millions of God's children into the enjoyment of the heritage which 
had been violently withheld from them, when the nation had with 
such unanimity passed their emphatic verdict of approval upon the 
act, and just as he had uttered in his brief but glorious inaugural 
the noblest sentiments that have ever been spoken on the steps of 
the capitol, — sentiments fit to be hugged to men's hearts through 
the coming ages, — why just now, in the enjoyment of the highest 
honors and of the unbounded affection of his countrymen, he was 
allowed thus to be smitten. We asked, and our hearts and judg- 
ments declared that he had been preserved until his work was ac- 
complished, that the divine plan in respect to him had been ful- 
filled, that the time was ripe for his departure. 

A little more than four years ago this nation was debating 
whether it could constitutionally defend itself against the murderous 
thrusts of traitors. By many it was maintained that we had no 
right to coerce those who were tearing the government asunder. 
On these vital questions we were a divided people. It appeared 
as if the cause of the country would go by default. Its enemies 
were a united, compact and efficient body, confident of success. 
Its friends were scattered, distrustful, afraid of the rebels and 
afraid of each other. The country was full of the most dismal 
forebodings. There was timidity everywhere, the darkest treach- 
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ery in many places, and among others in the national councils. 
But the peal of rebel guns against the walls of Sumter awoke the 
nation from its ignoble hesitancy. We were at once knit together 
as one man. The quibbles of scheming politicians and rebel 
sympathizers were blown to the winds. The nation aroused her- 
self and put forth her strength, and as a result, the rebellion is al- 
ready in its death agony. 

And now after four years of war, in our joy at the victories 
which God had given us on many bloody battlefields, and at the 
near prospect of peace, we began again to be divided. Many 
among us began to talk of magnanimity, of generosity to a fallen 
foe, of leniency and conciliation. Four years of the foulest treason, 
of bloody perjury, and of the worst exhibition of bad faith ever 
made by beings in human form, appeared to have been insufficient 
to reveal to us the true nature of the vile institution which had been 
the cause of all our woe. It was proposed to allow the red-handed 
traitors to return into the full enjoyment of political rights, — to 
our halls of legislation, and to our highest offices of honor and trust. 
Jeff Davis was to be regarded only as an erring brother, and was to 
be allowed an opportunity again to lay his schemes for becoming 
President of the United States. General Lee was to have joint 
command, with General Grant, of the army which he has affected 
to despise, and done his best to destroy. The distinction between 
treason and loyalty was to be obliterated in a glorious display of 
brotherhood and good feeling. From a dream so idle and mis- 
chievous, so foolish and criminal, God has aroused us by permitting 
this last crowning act of fiendish malignity. And Lee and Davis 
will find themselves exhibited on another stage than that of high 
political preferment. Guerrilla chiefs will hardly be paroled in large 
numbers henceforth. And more than all, the hell-born institution, 
— " the sum of all villainies," — at whose foul behest these crimes 
have been committed, will be swept from the land, and our nation 
shall set forth upon its new and higher life. Thus by the evil 
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deeds of impotent man are the great purposes of Providence car- 
ried forward, human progress is promoted, and the ultimate tri- 
umph of truth and liberty secured. 

This view of a divine interposition in these affairs is confirmed 
by the apparent extent of the conspiracy, and its want of success 
in every case but that of the President. Why should the Vice- 
President, a man not wanting in energy and ability, and not sup- 
posed to be over-lenient toward rebels, — why should he escape? 
How shall we account for the almost miraculous surviving of 
Secretary Seward? Why were no other persons in high office at- 
tacked? Why was the conspiracy allowed to startle the nation 
by one terrific blow, and its murderous hand withheld from further 
violence? It was, by the act of the same beneficent Power that 
said the sea, "Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed," — the Power whom the wrath 
of man shall praise, and by whom the remainder of wrath shall be 
restrained. 

Of the lessons taught by the life of Mr. Lincoln we shall find 
it useful to notice that he was a man of the people. And it is a 
glorious commentary upon our institutions that they make a career 
like his possible; that under their benign influence a poor flat-boat 
man and rail-splitter, whose entire school-going experience com- 
prised less than one year of time, should be exalted to the highest 
place in the gift of the nation, and should come to be regarded by 
the millions of his countrymen with a reverence and an affection 
accorded to no other man of our times. To this distinguishing 
trait of our country and its policy we refer with a feeling of grati- 
tude to God and to the founders of our government. It is this 
which marks the nation as the chosen instrument in the hand of the 
Ruler of Empires for the propagation among men of the true theory 
of government and of man. For this peculiarity is one that exalts 
us as a people. By as much as we differ in this respect from other 
governments, by so much are we higher and nobler than they, 
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nearer the true ideal, nearer the essence and spirit of Christianity. 
For what is the essence and spirit of our holy religion? Wherein 
does it differ from the systems that preceded it ? Certainly in no re- 
spect more thoroughly than in the recognition of the claims of man 
as man, and not as the possessor of wealth, or as the member of an 
order or a caste; in making humanity greater and more honorable 
than all its trappings; in reducing prince and peasant, lord and beg- 
gar, to the same inexorable standard of value, whereby souls only 
are measured. For the Divine Founder of Christianity was no 
respecter of persons. He came and dwelt among the lowly of this 
world. Arrayed in no purple, adorned with no diadem, He ap- 
peared in the garb of a Jewish peasant, took up his abode in a des- 
pised and obscure hamlet, whence no good, it was thought, could 
come; mingled with publicans and sinners; fed the poor; comforted 
the mourners; sought out the haunts of misery; healed diseases, — 
especially the loathsome ones which gave disgust to the fashion- 
able doctor; called unlettered fishermen, and made them his chosen 
ambassadors to the race of man; while going about doing good, had 
not where to lay his head; had no social or political influence; was 
not a friend of the High Priest or of the Roman Governor; had no 
means of influencing legislation, or of procuring offices for his 
friends; was not even a Roman citizen; and finally died by the 
most ignominious form of execution, — a form never used with a 
Roman, however dark his crime! Oh, how humanity was glorified 
by the halo which he shed around its obscurest and most degraded 
forms. And how distasteful to the refined philosophy of heathen- 
ism was this humble spirit of universal benevolence! How the 
proud Platonist, who scorned the vulgar herd, was shocked at the 
idea of a crucified god! How he spurned the preaching of ignorant, 
unpolished, inartistic, horny-handed peasants from the Galilean 
lake ! And so it has been through the centuries. Christianity, often 
despised by the great, the powerful, the refined, has constantly ap- 
pealed to the great heart of humanity. Its purpose has been to 
uplift the whole race. Wherever it recognizes a soul, there it 
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bends its energies to save, whether that soul be surrounded by the 
gilding of a palace, or befouled by the stains of poverty-stricken 
vice. And the race has fully responded to the call. Slowly but 
surely the leaven has worked in human society. The heart of 
universal man has been touched by the beneficent appeal. Slowly 
but surely the area of 'hristendom and the power of Christianity 
have increased, until at last states have come to be established upon 
the divine principle of human equality exemplified by the lowly 
Nazarene. This is the corner-stone of our own government; and 
it is not too much to say that our lamented Chief Magistrate has 
furnished, in his own life, its noblest and most striking illustration. 
He is the aptest embodiment, given in history, of what a Christian 
democracy may do, — of its power to uplift a soul from a lowly place 
in social life, to a grandeur that rank or wealth could never bestow. 

As another lesson worthy to be learned and remembered, we are 
reminded that Mr. Lincoln was an honest man. Of this the ap- 
pellation of "Honest Abe," bestowed upon him by his neighbors, 
may almost be taken as a proof. It is very seldom that a whole 
community unite in crystallizing a man's reputation into a single 
brief expression without a very near approach to truth. Our 
country has furnished numerous politicians and statesmen whom 
no community would think of designating by any such epithet as 
"honest." It was applied in this case because it was merited. 
But when we come to examine the history of the man, we are deep- 
ly impressed with this trait in his character. His political career 
was singularly free from reproach, and also singularly consistent. 

Think for one moment of his position at the outset of his 
political career. A young man of more than common abilities, 
evidently fit to be a leader in any party to which he might choose 
to join himself, without powerful friends or connections, dependent 
upon his talents for whatever success he might achieve, — what 
could be more natural than for him to throw himself into the arms 
of the power then dominant? He could have done this without in- 
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consistency, for his political record was just about to begin. There 
was nothing in the past to bind him. He was free to go wherever 
he would. How many young men would have spread their sails 
to the favoring breeze! With how many would the sole question 
have been, "With what party is success?" "Which bestows honors 
and confers profits?" "Where will skill and good abilities earn 
the highest rewards?" And would such a course be regarded as at 
all dishonorable, or inconsistent with moral rectitude, as measured 
by ordinary standards? Not in the least. It is considered the 
right of young men to make the best terms they can with fortune 
and the world. It is hardly fashionable to be very nice in con- 
sulting conscience on such a point. 

But not so thought Abraham Lincoln. His moral sense was 
too nice to make his politics merely subservient to his interests. 
He supported or opposed public measures as they seemed to him 
right and beneficent, or the opposite. With him a vote was a mat- 
ter of conscience. He adopted his political theories because he 
thought they were right, and in their defense he was ready to in- 
cur any sacrifice. "Rather than surrender his principles, he would 
prefer to be assassinated on the spot," — so he tells us in words 
that seem prophetic. 

And so this popular young lawyer, with talents fitting him to 
occupy the highest places, buried himself in what seemed an im- 
penetrable obscurity by joining a hopeless political minority, and 
by adhering to its fortunes with unwavering fidelity. In a coun- 
try and state giving overwhelming Democratic majorities, he be- 
came a Whig, from a full and earnest conviction of the truth and 
justice of the principles and measures of that party. And never 
for one moment did he desert those principles. For twenty years 
or more, he battled more or less constantly against a power that, 
he thought, was working harm to the country, — a power that in 
Illinois and in Sangamon County was invincible at the polls, ex- 
cept when once or twice, his personal popularity was able to over- 
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come it. And more than this: In a community where tl e slight- 
est taint of anti-slavery was sure death to a politician, he never 
shrunk from denouncing the institution as a great wrong. "If 
slavery is not wrong, then nothing is wrong," — this was the key 
of all his utterances on the great question. While in Congress, 
during the brief two years of his membership, he stood repeatedly 
with J. R. Giddings in favor of motions looking to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and voted forty-two times for 
the Wilmot Proviso, excluding slavery from the territory acquired 
from Mexico. In his famous debate with Douglas in 1858, there 
was no holding back of his old conviction. Everywhere he in- 
sisted on the wrong of slavery, and deprecated the admission of 
more slave states into the Union. Like every other law-abiding 
man, he desired that the constitutional rights of the South should 
be maintained; and he persevered in this desire until, by an act of 
insane and perfidious war, they cut themselves off from every 
right. In these days of sudden conversion to the rankest abolition- 
ism, when men who but three years ago were applauding the enor- 
mities of a New York riot are shouting themselves hoarse in behalf 
of negro suffrage; when old-fashioned abolitionists are made dizzy 
by their efforts to keep pace with the radicalism of former McClel- 
lan men; when visions of past* offices have so intensified in many 
hearts the hatred of slavery and the love of the negro, — it is re- 
freshing to find one man in high place who has not deemed it neces- 
sary to change his views on great principles, — who has professed 
the same faith, as to essentials, for near thirty years of political 
experience. Indeed, the history of Mr. Lincoln for that period, 
from 1836 to 1865 amazes one in this respect. It is hardly too 
much to say that at the day of his death he stood very near, as to 
great fundamental principles, to his position thirty years before. 
Very few men, at all eminent in politics, have moved so little as 
he. There has always been the same noble adhesion to the gen- 
uine spirit of democracy, the same love of every form of justice 
and equality, the same abhorrence of injustice and tyranny. 

♦So in the orginal, but port-offices was probably meant. — [Ed.] 
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And his life is a noble illustration of the adage that "Honesty 
is the best policy." Not that this adage furnishes a sufficient reason 
for being honest. The honesty that is induced by a desire to secure 
some personal advantage is hardly worth the name. There are 
some kinds of honesty, too, that, in view of keen-sighted men, are 
very bad policy. The true reward of personal integrity is not 
what is usually called personal advantage. But God has so adjust- 
ed the laws of human life that the true good of the individual does 
follow the strictest honesty. And so it was in the case of Mr. Lin- 
coln. His life was a glorious success. Not a man has ever had 
his name written in the annals of time who would not be a gainer 
by exchanging his fame for that of our martyred Chief Magistrate. 
When History is making up her lists and the noble ones of all time 
are arranged in a glorious company, what form among them all 
will shine brighter than his? Bright in a persistent purpose to do 
the right as far as he saw it; in his manly simplicity; in his unshaken 
trust in God and faith in man, — trusting even the assassin that 
was about to slay him, and never failing to confide to the full in 
the people whom he governed; and above all, bright in the glorious 
privilege of sacrificing his life for his country and his principles. 
As an undying possession, as a heritage for all the ages, give me the 
clear fame of Abraham Lincoln, rather than the most magnificent 
reputation built up by the proudest conqueror that ever stained 
his guilty blade in the blood of his fellow man! 

How many men of transcendent mental powers have sought to 
be President of the United States! How many have gazed on the 
shining goal with longing but unsatisfied eyes! Henry Clay, the 
silver-tongued, whose fervid eloquence stirred the hearts of his 
admiring countrymen from sea to sea and from lake to gulf, with 
a high ambition, "the last infirmity of noble minds" strove to clutch 
the coveted prize; and his last days were darkened by the cloud of 
a sad disappointment, because he failed to reach it. Daniel Web- 
ster, one of the most nobly endowed intellects of all time, who by 
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his masterly logic and glowing imagination guided the thoughts 
and shaped the opinions of millions of thinking freemen, pursued 
through a long and honored life the same glittering phantom; and 
when at last, after leading him through bogs and quagmires of politi- 
cal chicanery, it finally and forever eluded him, he sought his secluded 
home in Marshfield, and died of a broken heart; while the Atlantic 
waves, rolling almost at his bedside, seemed in a sad, monotonous 
and majestic dirge to wail over the crushing of his hopes! Other 
eminent names rush to the memory, of gifted citizens who have 
fallen in the same unsatisfying pursuit, after exhausting, by them- 
selves or their friends, every political art that could be brought 
to bear upon the point. But Abraham Lincoln, with no brilliant 
accomplishments, no such eloquence as Clay's, no such ponderous 
intellect as Webster's, with little skill in manipulating parties, far 
from being a match for his rival Douglas in managing the public 
sentiment and in turning it to his own advantage, — with nothing 
but his straightforward honesty to distinguish him from many 
other men, — Abraham Lincoln found the Presidential mansion 
opening its doors and inviting him to enter: the post stood candidate 
for him. Plain, simple, unadorned, — the people's man, — he was 
called by his countrymen to the great office, simply because they 
believed him an honest man, — one whose promises could be trusted, 
one who would practice no dishonest jugglery or legerdemain. 
And not only did they call him to the highest office in their gift, 
but they bestowed upon him their heart-treasures, — their esteem, 
their confidence, and their affection, more lavishly than upon any 
other man since Washington! When will our public men learn 
that the truest and only satisfactory success can be secured in no 
way but by an honest and sincere devotion to the public weal? 
May we not hope that by the terrible experience of the last four 
years we have been taught something of the value of principle as 
opposed to mere management, of downright integrity as opposed to 
dishonest intrigue? How during this terrible contest men have 
been tried! How great principles have risen in unwonted might, 
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and demanded the allegiance of all men! What a laying aside 
have we seen of supple- jointed, limber-backed politicians! How 
the miserable quibbles and intricate nothings of the political arena 
have been swept out of sight, and men have been compelled to 
engage in discussing momentous questions that are to influence 
mankind for ages! And shall this be all in vain? Are our public 
men to be the same race of pigmy schemers and supple flunkeys 
that we have sometimes seen? Shall we not have, for a time at 
least, as a result of this war, a race of stalwart men, honest, straight- 
forward, trusting in God and the right, — men in short, after the 
similitude of Abraham Lincoln? 

But not only was Mr. Lincoln of the people and honest. He 
was also a great man. We do not by this mean that he possessed 
all kinds of greatness in the highest degree. But we do affirm that 
he was endowed with an unusually full share of the highest kind 
of greatness. Dr. Channing, in his admirable and truthful analysis 
of the character of Napoleon Bonaparte, notes three principal forms 
of greatness. And among them, he assigns the highest place to 
moral greatness, that which lifts the soul above all things mean and 
untruthful, and makes it willing to suffer any pain rather than re- 
nounce its allegiance to God and the truth. This is the greatness 
that has characterized the world's heroes and martyrs, that has 
lifted them up into a calm and serene abnegation of self, into a 
lofty and unhesitating devotion to duty, into an unfaltering con- 
viction that in the hands of the good God, all things, whether joy- 
ous or sorrowful, will in the end help to bring about the highest 
good. This type of character, — this great moral power, — marked 
Mr. Lincoln through his whole life. It enabled him to use life's ex- 
periences for his own and others 9 good. The career of a Mississippi 
boatman, — so fatal to many young men, because they have not 
moral power to convert its boisterous experiences into steps in man- 
ly progress, — was to him, no doubt, a source of improvement in 
the power to resist temptation. He was a stronger man for this 
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experience, in all the elements that go to form a noble character. 
A man that can draw moral nourishment from the turbid influences 
of such a life must surely have true greatness conceded to him. 
A little man, — little in the essentials of a true manhood, — could 
never digest such materials into that noblest product of the divine 
hand, an honest man. This power to transmute the evil of this 
world into a sterling Christian character, to gather honey from the 
thorns and nettles of an unpropitious experience, to turn the darts 
of the devil against him who hurled them forth, — this is a power 
allied to that of God himself, and stamps its possessor with the 
unmistakable impress of true greatness! 

But Mr. Lincoln was also great in his simplicity, and in his 
full confidence in the ultimate success of the Right. Little men 
are ever seeking circuitous paths, — ever striving to prop up their 
feebleness by intrigue and strategy. It takes a strong mind to rely 
implicitly and calmly upon the final triumph of truth and justice. 
The small craft toss and plunge with every wave that rises; but the 
vast steamship plows her way through their midst, never deviating 
from her true course. Thus great minds, guided by a celestial 
light, spurn every solicitation that would draw them aside into 
the paths of chicanery and deceit. They see so clearly the end 
from the beginning, they comprehend so fully the great purposes of 
life, that they cannot prevail upon themselves to stoop to the little 
byplays of faction. And they always succeed, because their lives 
are in harmony with the great plan of the universe! 

And Mr. Lincoln was also great in his opportunities. In 
this respect, certainly, no man has ever exceeded him. Think for 
one moment of what he has been permitted to do! It was his good 
fortune to be at the head of this great nation when, in the providence 
of God, it became necessary to decide the most momentous ques- 
tion it has ever had under consideration, — the question whether 
Liberty was to be made universal, or to be confined to a class or a 
race, — the question whether in our dealings with all the inhabitants 
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of this great country, we were willing to adopt the Golden Rule, 
— to do unto others as we would have them do to us. Mr. Lin- 
coln has been compared to George Washington, and certainly there 
is much to their characters that is alike. There is the same stal- 
wart honesty, the same abhorrence of trickery and scheming, the 
same serene faith in the final triumph of a good cause, shining 
brightest, in the case of both, in the darkest hour. But compare 
the relative positions of the two men. Washington led the nation 
in its struggle for existence. The people of the colonies had been 
oppressed by the mother country. Their rights had been invaded. 
Taxes had been unjustly levied. In various ways, commerce and 
industry had been crippled. Ports had been closed against trade. 
The manufacture of certain articles of necessity and utility had 
been prohibited by law. It was apparent that the British Govern- 
ment was unwilling to allow the colonies the rights enjoyed by 
Englishmen. To these unjust exactions, these tyrannical assump- 
tions of power, it was determined no longer to submit. And so 
the patriots of '75 took up arms in their own defense. They saw 
that if their rights were ever secured to them, it must be by their 
own valor and resolution. And a sublime spectacle it was to see 
three millions of peaceful men rise in arms against a mighty em- 
pire. We shall never cease to revere the memories of those noble 
men, who were willing to pledge "their fortunes, their lives, and 
their sacred honor" in order to secure, to themselves and their 
posterity, the blessings of liberty. 

In 1861 there was an attempt, violent and bloody, to undo 
the work of the fathers. It seemed as if the fair fabric reared by 
their hands at such fearful cost of blood and treasure was about 
to be ground into the dust under the heel of a treason darker and 
bloodier than the world had ever seen. Before this unhallowed 
power everything seemed about to give way. It was stalking 
triumphant over the land. Great states yielded, one after another, 
and enrolled themselves among its partisans. The terrible un- 
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heaval seemed to include the continent in its baleful undulations. 
And now it was that Mr. Lincoln appeared as the preserver of the 
republic. By his unselfish patriotism, his patience and wisdom, 
he proved himself worthy to be the successor of Washington, to be 
the savior of the nation of which Washington was the father. And 
in many respects, surely his task was more difficult than that of 
his immortal predecessor. When he came into power, the arm 
of the government was paralyzed. Its proper guardians had be- 
come its betrayers and deadly foes. Foreign nations looked with 
ill-concealed pleasure upon the threatened downfall of the great 
republic. A large majority of those who had been accustomed to 
control its affairs were open and active in the nefarious work. 
To the true patriot it was surely a dreary and appalling prospect. 
How well, under the guidance of our great and good leader, we 
have weathered the storm, the annalist will never be weary of tell- 
ing. In relating the events of these heroic times, sober history will 
glow with unwobted eloquence. 

But in this contest there was more at stake than the saving 
of the country. Our fathers thought it possible to establish a re- 
public in which only a part of the people should be citizens, — in 
some portions of which there should be a servile class. They hoped 
that the speck of darkness, — a half million of slaves, — would hardly 
obscure the glory of the new democracy. Eighty years of trial 
has taught us better. We know that so long as men are selfish 
they never will relinquish the possession of irresponsible power of 
their fellows. And we know, too, that the possession of such power 
intensifies the love of it, — that, year by year, the dominant race 
clings with more and more tenacity to its authority — that slavery 
once thoroughly established will never knowingly abolish itself. Be- 
fore us, then in this contest, was the question of the freedom, not 
of a half million bond men, but of eight times that number. True, 
the institution in the struggle had become identified with the trea- 
son that was clutching at the nation's life, — had in fact instigated 
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that treason in its own interest and behalf. But many believed 
the country could be saved without destroying slavery. So that 
the problem of putting an end to this institution was, to some ex- 
tent, presented to the people and President as an independent 
enterprise. That is, the nation and President were called on to de- 
cide whether the enfranchisement of four million human beings 
should be undertaken by the government; whether the nation 
would put forth its energies, expend its treasure, and shed its blood, 
for an alien race, — a race despised, and degraded by centuries of 
oppression, — a race that was declared to be incurably indolent, 
and unfit for freedom; a race, we were told, that would never, if 
released from involuntary toil, put forth vigor enough to earn its 
own living. This race Abraham Lincoln declared should be free. 
By a stroke of his pen he conferred upon them the inestimable bless- 
ing of the ownership of themselves. By his glorious proclamation 
of January 1st, 1863, he converted them from chattels into men. 
He wiped the dark stain from the fair escutcheon of our country, 
and made it indeed and in truth the land of the free as well as the 
home of the brave. Our fathers, in the revolution, fought under 
Washington, gloriously, nobly, and from principle, but it was for 
themselves. It was to remove the yoke from their own necks that 
they stood their ground at Bunker Hill, fought in the terrible heat 
of Monmouth, and waited in long and dreary desolation at Valley 
Forge. But for us in our late conflict it must be conceded that, 
after all deductions are made for our hesitation in adopting the 
emancipation policy, notwithstanding our efforts to make terms 
with slavery the war has been to a great extent carried on for the 
purpose of "proclaiming liberty throughout the land to all the inhabi- 
tants thereof." Mr. Lincoln has enjoyed the honor of leading the 
nation in its efforts for the oppressed. We have fought not for 
ourselves alone, but for the poor, the weak, the down-trodden. 
And inasmuch as it is more blessed to give than to receive, to toil 
and incur danger in others' behalf than to labor for ourselves; 
inasmuch as doing a deed of kindness to one of the least of God's 
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suffering children is the same as doing it to the Master himself, — 
then surely Lincoln the Liberator, contending for a grand, unselfish 
and beneficent idea, is greater in his opportunities and his position, 
than Washington the Patriot, fighting for the freedom of his native 
land. 

I repeat, then, Mr. Lincoln was a great man; great in his power 
v „ _ life's experiences; great in his simple-hearted trust in God and 
the Right; incomparably great in his unrivaled opportunities. 

And how sublimely great was he in his glorious death! Dy- 
ing as he did, in so noble a cause, his immortality, the sweet mem- 
ory of him in the hearts of his countrymen, in the literature of his 
country a&id of the world, wherever the names of the good and great 
are treasured as rich gifts from the past, is secured beyond doubt 
or peradventure. When will the true lover of his country, he who 
is proud of her in proportion as she is pure, humane, just, virtuous, 
and free, — when will he forget Mr. Lincoln, her best embodiment 
of all these excellences? At what remote point of the far-distant 
future, as it stretches adown the coming centuries, will the f reed- 
man's children, lifted by liberty into a higher manhood cease to 
speak the praises of their great Emancipator? And when will 
the nations of the earth, wherever a spark of justice or humanity 
is cherished, forget to execrate the miscreant who could horrify 
the civilized world and plunge it into a heart-felt sorrow by doing 
a deed so atrocious that history furnishes no parallel to it? Surely 
the memory of our murdered President will be preserved in the 
grateful hearts of coming millions, when those of most great men, 
so called, shall have passed into irretrievable oblivion. 

And what a power for good will this memory be! What a 
purifying and ennobling influence will it exert upon the young men 
of our land! How mightily will it recommend to them the virtues 
of industry, honesty, and patience! Success in life has been so 
long associated with intrigue and overreaching that there is a con- 
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stant and potent force operating to blunt the moral sensibilities 
of the young. The apparently great men of this world have been, 
to a great extent, unscrupulous men. Integrity, honest industry, 
fair dealing, have been regarded not only as unfashionable, but 
also as unprofitable. We thank God, then, that in the person of 
Mr. Lincoln these humble traits of character have been glorified! 
That for once they have been joined with the most brilliant success 
and the most magnificent reputation! How through the ages will 
the memory of this honored name plead with men in behalf of 
these virtues! 

And what a source of strength will this noble fame be to down- 
trodden humanity everywhere! How it will rekindle the hope of 
the prisoner in his dungeon, and of the slave at his toil! How it 
will hasten the coming of that glorious day when the shackles shall 
fall from every limb, and the light of liberty shall shine into every 
soid! "If the North succeeds," is a saying attributed to Carlyle, 
"England goes to democracy by express train." Most true, O 
Thou Prophet of the Old Dispensation. And not England only, 
but all the world. The oppressed millions of every land will catch 
the glitter of our triumphant bayonets. Our great example will 
stir anew the love of liberty in every soul of man, and the entire 
race, redeemed from political thralldom, shall yet praise God for 
the life and death of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S "ILLUSION" 

AN "illusion" which appeared to Abraham Lincoln has never 
^^j^ been explained upon rational grounds, so far as my ob- 
servations go. 
J. S. C. Abbott cites a quotation as coming from President 
Lincoln, in which the time of this "illusion" is given as occurring 
just after his nomination at Chicago, but Dr. J. G. Holland quotes 
from an article which appeared in Harper's Magazine for July, 
1865, written by John Hay, now Secretary of State, placing the time 
just after his first election. In answer to my letter stating these 
facts, the Secretary of State writes me that Noah Brooks of Castine, 
Maine, at one time a private secretary of President Lincoln, is the 
authority for this statement. Mr. Brooks is out of the country, 
so his statement, at the present time as to the time of its occur- 
rence, cannot be given. According to the latter authority, Presi- 
dent Lincoln is reported to have said: 

"It was just after my election in 1860, when the news had been coming in thick 
and fast all day, and there had been a great 'hurrah boys!' so that I was well tired out 
and went home to rest, throwing myself upon a lounge in my chamber. Opposite to 
where I lay was a bureau with a swinging glass upon it; and looking into that glass, I 
saw myself reflected nearly at full length; but my face, I noticed, had two separate and 
distinct images, the tip of the nose of one being about three inches from the tip of the 
other. I was a little bothered, perhaps startled, and got up and looked in the glass, 
but the illusion vanished. On lying down again, I saw it a second time, plainer, if 
possible, than before, and then I noticed that one of the faces was a little paler*— say 
five shades — than the other. I got up and the thing melted away, and I went off, and, 
in the excitement of the hour forgot all about it, — nearly, but not quite, for the thing 
would once in a while come up, and give me a little pang as though something uncom- 
fortable had happened. When I went home, I told my wife about it, and a few days 
after I tried the experiment again, when, sure enough, the thing came back again; but 
I never succeeded in bringing the ghost back after that, though I once tried very in- 
dustriously to show it to my wife, who was worried about it somewhat. She thought 
it was a 'sign* that I was to be elected to a second term of office* and that the paleness 
of one of the faces was an omen that I should not see life through the last term." 

Now this "illusion/' like others that haunt people, as this did 
Abraham Lincoln, can be explained upon rational grounds when 
all the facts are known and rightly interpreted. 

87 
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With the rapidly changing scenes in political events constantly 
presenting themselves for his consideration and action, after he 
was nominated and elected President, it seems cruel that he should 
have had the annoyance from this "illusion" added to his burdens, 
when it could have been explained upon rational grounds and set 
his mind at rest. 

It was the beginning of the most momentous time in the history 
of this republic since its foundation, and Abraham Lincoln was the 
central figure to whom all loyal eyes were turned as a pilot to guide 
the Ship of State through the storm that was sure to come. 

After participating in the joyful scenes that signalized his suc- 
cess in the campaign, Mr. Lincoln, said: 

"There is a little woman who has some interest in this matter/' 

and thither he wended his way to meet the companion of his life 
who was to participate in his future eventful career. 

After breaking the news to her, he retired to his chamber to 
obtain some needed rest from the work and excitement connected 
with the campaign in which he had been elected President of the 
United States. 

As he lay there upon the couch, every muscle became relaxed 
as never before. Little did he dream of the years of weary toil, 
care, and anxiety that were to be his lot and the tragic death that 
was to take him off in the zenith of his career, a career that has 
fixed upon him the eyes of the whole civilized world, and has given 
him a place in the affections of the American people, unsurpassed 
in the history of this republic. In this relaxed condition, in a pen- 
sive mood, and in an effort to recuperate the energies of a wearied 
mind, his eyes fell upon the mirror in which he could see himself 
at full length, reclining upon the couch. All the muscles that 
direct, control, and keep the two eyes together were relaxed; the 
eyes were allowed to separate, and each eye saw a separate and 
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distinct image by itself. The relaxation was so complete, for the 
time being, that the two eyes were not brought together, as is usual 
by the action of the converging muscles, hence the counterpart 
presentment of himself. He would have seen two images of every- 
thing else had he looked for them, but he was so startled by the 
ghostly appearance that he felt a "little pang as though something 
uncomfortable had happened," and obtained but little rest. What 
a solace to his wearied mind it would have been, if some one could 
have explained this "illusion" upon rational grounds. 

We see by his own statement that it was destined to haun 
him, for long after it had taken place, he says he "tried very indus 
triously to show it" to Mrs. Lincoln, but without result. Th 
failure of attempts to reproduce this "illusion" undoubtedly dis 

turbed him still more, and added not a little to his troubled mind" 

• 

The reason why this "illusion" did not appear again, notwith- 
standing the constantly increasing cares and responsibilities thrust 
upon him, was because his nervous system had become accustomed 
to the strain put upon it, and he had recuperating powers enough 
to sustain the eyes in their normal relations to each other. 

This incident of his life made an impression that never left me, 
especially after he fell by the hand of the assassin, thus verifying 
the prediction put upon it by Mrs. Lincoln. 

I never questioned, however, but that a rational explanation 
would be found for this "illusion," and when it came after waiting 
more than fifteen years, during which time I had come to consider 
constantly the conditions which give rise to such troubles, I felt 
what a great relief it would have been to President Lincoln, had 
the explanation been made to him at that time. 

The factors which enter into the solution of this problem of 
double vision, have to be considered in the elucidation of the 
causes that produce weak eyes, headaches, and other various ner- 
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vous disturbances. Muscular and mental fatigue often produce 
disturbances in the function of seeing, and visions are projected 
which are real to the person thus affected, and lead him to inter- 
pret them for good or evil. 

Dr. Edward H. Clark, one of the renowned physicians of New 
England, during his last illness, while he was suffering constantly 
from a fatal disease, wrote a book on visions, dividing false visions, 
according to causes, into those due to disturbances of the brain, 
those due to disturbances of the eyes, and those due to disturb- 
ances of the rays of light before they enter the eyes. President 
Lincoln's "illusion" was due to a disturbance of the eyes, a com- 
plete relaxation of the muscles that keep the two eyes together and 
enable them, in the normal state, to see everything single. 

This was a temporary condition, due to the fatigue from the 
intense work and excitement which had been going on from the 
, time of his nomination until after his election as President of the 
United States. 

There are conditions, however, which are born with the eyes, 
that may be developed enough by over-using them to produce head- 
aches, and other manifestations of disorders of the nervous system, 
which may be accompanied with double vision. By the advance- 
ments in modern ophthalmology, a large number of these cases 
can be relieved which were formerly considered to be incurable. 

Mr. Lincoln was before and after his nomination for the 
Presidency, under a great physical and mental strain, which in- 
creased until his election in November, when it continued constant- 
ly to go on until his death in April, 1865. The wonder is, that he 
did not have repeated "illusions" due to derangements of the ner- 
vous system from performing the great amount of work thrust up- 
on him, and from the cares and responsibilities in consequence of 
the "irrepressible conflict" which burst forth into one of the blood- 
iest wars that the world has ever witnessed. 
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It may be said, however, that every incident in one's life has 
some value when philosophically considered, and the evil omen as- 
signed to this "illusion" by Mrs. Lincoln may have had its value in 
making the President more cautious of himself than he otherwise 
would have been had it not occurred, and of preventing his death 
earlier in his career before he had performed services to his country 
unsurpassed by any individual in the history of this republic. 

Abraham Lincoln was not only a good, but he was a brave 
man. To advocate the principles which he did was to jeopardize 
his life. Listen to what he said in a speech against the extension 
of slavery before he was nominated for the Presidency: tall, erect, 
earnest, his eyes flashing with animation, his countenance wrapped 
in intense emotion as he poured forth his eloquence against the 
crime of a liberty-loving people; sentiments similar to those of his 
"lost speech" which entranced the reporters and captivated his 
audience, making him the acknowledged leader of leaders against 
the extension of slavery into the free soil of Kansas and Nebraska: 

"Broken by it, I, too, may be; bow to it, I never will. The probability that we may 
fail in the straggle ought not to deter us from the support of a cause which I deem to 
be just; and it shall not deter me. If ever I feel the soul within me elevate and expand 
to those dimensions not wholly unworthy of the Almighty Architect, it is when I con- 
template the cause of my country, deserted by all the world besides, and I, standing 
up boldly and alone, and hurling defiance at her victorious oppressors. Here, with- 
out contemplating consequences, before high Heaven, and in the face of the world, I 
swear eternal fidelity to the just cause, as I deem it, of all the land of my life, my 
liberty and my love." 

Within a month after his election, the Southern states began 
to secede from the Union, and declared themselves free, sovereign 
and independent states. 

The air was filled with rumors that the President would be 
assassinated on his journey to Washington, yet he exposed himself 
in many cities, and only after it had been shown to him that at- 
tempts had been made to throw the train off of the track, and blow 
it to pieces, did he heed and take an earlier night train, through 
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Baltimore, in order to arrive in Washington in safety. There is 
no doubt that this "illusion" had some influence in deciding him 
to take this train to Washington, and thus his invaluable services 
were spared to the country. 

The week of his first inauguration was one of greatest peril and 
anxiety to the nation, and was only exceeded by the fear and con- 
sternation that followed his second inauguration, when the exten- 
sive plot to assassinate all the leading officers of the Government 
and of the Army was revealed, but which failed in every instance 
except that of the best beloved of all Presidents, Abraham Lincoln. 

General Scott, in his autobiography, says: 

"The inauguration of President Lincoln, was perhaps the most critical and haz- 
ardous event with which I have ever been connected. In the preceding two months 
I had received more than fifty letters, many from points distant from each other, some 
earnestly dissuading me from being present at the event, and others distinctly threaten- 
ing assassination if, I dared to protect the ceremony by military forces." 

Strange-looking men thronged the streets, armed for the most 
desperate deeds, and there were sharp-shooters who, from a dis- 
tance, could fire a bullet into his heart, but he stood before the 
many thousands and delivered his most impressive inaugural ad- 
dress in a clear, penetrating voice that was heard by the multitude 
before him. 

Returning to the White House, he was asked if he felt any 
alarm during the ceremony, and his reply was that he had often 
experienced greater fear in speaking to a dozen Western men on the 
subject of temperance. 

This was bravery of the highest type, for he was a conspicuous 
figure in any assembly, and could easily be made a sure target for 
the assassin. Contrary to his own estimate of himself, he was a 
most courageous man; yet the interpretation by Mrs. Lincoln of 
this "illusion" was never erased from his mind; nevertheless he 
regarded it philosophically, and went about unaccompanied, ex- 
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posing himself, as it seemed to those who were near and dear to 
him, in a most reckless manner. 

Once when he was out riding a horse, with only one accom- 
panying him, at near twilight, he had a bullet pass through the top 
of his tall hat. He begged his companion to say nothing about it, 
as it would create alarm in his family, and among his friends. 

We see him entering Richmond, unaccompanied by any one 
except his little boy "Tad"; the city swarming with desperate men, 
and enveloped in flames from the torch of the retreating foe. 

Abraham Lincoln appealed more forcibly to the sympathies 
of more American youths than any other man that ever graced 
the Presidential chair. 

His early life was one of hardship and privations. It created 
a bond of sympathy for the "plain people" which could only have 
been developed under such circumstances into that bond of love 
for them which ever manifested itself in his daily life. 

As a boy in a country store, I made two scrap books; in one 
I collected an account of the things which he did and said and the 
good things said about him, while in the other I put what his op- 
ponents said about him. In the latter book, I remember distinctly 
a sentence from the "silver tongued orator of the Kennebec,"* 
in which speaking of Mr. Lincoln's fame, he said "it would shine 
and stink, and stink and shine like a rotten mackerel by moon- 
light." But those days have gone forever, and we doubt not if 
the same person were living today, he would use his eloquence to 
praise Abraham Lincoln as much as he did to condemn him then. 

Abraham Lincoln was remarkable for his fund of anecdotes 
and stories which were so simple that a child could understand 
them. They served as a safety valve to his overworked brain, 
and also to illustrate points and conditions better than any amount 

*Jamea G. Blaine. 
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of explanation, and therefore contained a resistless argument in 
the most condensed form possible. This was one of the most con- 
spicuous qualities which created such a close sympathy between 
him and the American youth of his time, for young people like 
stories, and can become interested in a subject when it is made 
clear by a good story. 

His reply after he had listened patiently to a delegation from 
the West, who had come with bitter complaints against the Ad- 
ministration, was characteristic of the man. It created a good 
feeling and they went away satisfied. He said: 

"Gentlemen, suppose all the property you were worth was in gold* and you had 
put it into the hands of Blondin to carry across the Niagara River on a rope, would 
you shake the cable, or keep shouting out to him, 'Blondin, stand up a little straighten 
Blondin, stoop a little more; go a little faster; lean a little more to the North; lean a 
little more to the South?' No : you would hold your breath as well as your tongue, and 
keep your hands off until he was safe over. The Government are carrying an im- 
mense weight, untold treasures are in their hands. They are doing the very best they 
can. Don't badger them. Keep silence and we'll get you safely across." 

Every child that could read understood perfectly well what 
he would do with Jefferson Davis, when the Southern Confederacy 
was crumbling into ruins, and this question was asked him and he 
replied: 

"There was a boy in Springfield who bought a coon, which, after the novelty wore off, 
became a great nuisance. He was one day leading him through the streets, and had 
his hands full to keep clear of the little vixen, which had torn his clothes half off of him. 
At length, he sat down on the curbstone completely fagged out. A man passing, was 
stopped by the disconsolate appearance and asked the matter, 'Oh,' was the reply, 
'the coon is such a trouble to met' 'Why don't you get rid of it, then, said the gentle- 
man. 'Hush!' said the boy, 'Don't you see he is gnawing his rope off? I am going to 
let him do it; and then I will go home and tell the folks that As got away from ms." 

Think of the President of the United States — the foremost 
country of the world — telling a coon story to illustrate how he 
would deal with one of the most serious, complex, and complicated 
questions ever presented to man, and so simply that a child could 
understand just what he would do. Is it any wonder that the 
youth of the country had such unlimited sympathy for him? 
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His speeches and addresses have furnished material for decla- 
mations unsurpassed in excellence even by those of Daniel Webster, 
whose eloquent utterances entitled him to rank among the great 
orators of the world. 

Without consultation, he wrote the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, which created intense excitement and marked him still more 
conspicuously than ever for the hand of the assassin; yet, with the 
interpretation of this "illusion" ever present in his mind, he still 
put off issuing this document which was to be the "central act" 
of his administration "and the great event of the nineteenth cen- 
tury." 

Perhaps the most sublime occasion of his life, was when he 
presented this immortal document to his Cabinet, and he prefaced 
this act by reading a chapter from Artemus Ward. Every Amer- 
ican youth, north of Mason and Dixon's line who had read this 
book, was brought at once into sympathy with him for diverting 
his mind with such frivolous drollery, for it was common ground 
upon which they could meet and more fully appreciate each other. 

At length, the Emancipation Proclamation was issued, and 
took effect as the noblest political document known to history. 

Four years of civil war were slowly coming to a close, and those 
who were opposed to the President and the war rallied in great 
strength, but Abraham Lincoln was again triumphantly elected 
President of the United States. His second inaugural address was 
characteristic of the man, for it was one of the noblest utterances 
that ever fell from the lips of man. 

Finally he began to see the fruits of his labors, and the end of 
the bloodiest war known in the history of the world. 

As he reluctantly consented to attend Ford's theatre on the 
evening of the 14th of April, 1865, his mind was preoccupied in an 
effort to devise a just method of reuniting his misguided country- 
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men in the bonds of the Union. As he sat there with his devoted 
family and friends in the peaceful repose of an admiring people, 
his mind diverted by the play going on before him, without a 
thought, perhaps, of the "illusion" whose attributed evil omen was 
to be fulfilled, then John Wilkes Booth, the assassin, fired a bullet 
into his brain, and he was no more. 

We had been celebrating victories, and, flushed with the an- 
ticipation of a speedy ending of the war, all were looking forward 
to a restoration of peace and a reunited country. 

But the fell destroyer came through the hand of the assassin, 
and plunged the nation into the deepest mourning ever known in 
the history of the world. Strong men all over the land met and 
wept like children. 

He had more sincere, devoted mourners than any man that 
ever lived, and he deserved them all by the universal sympathy 
which he manifested for his fellow man in every deed of his life. 

It was certainly a singular coincidence that Mrs. Lincoln 
should have attributed an evil omen to this "illusion," and should 
have predicted so nearly what actually came to pass, but in the light 
of a knowledge of the conditions which produced it in him, and 
which not infrequently produce similar occurrences in others, we 
must regard it as one out of thousands which transpire as pre- 
dicted, and which therefore must be considered only as an incident 
in his unique life. 

A verse of a poem* which was a great favorite with him, and 
which he frequently quoted, shows how his mind reverted to the 
thoughts therein expressed: 

"Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave. 
He passeth from life to the rest of the grave." 

•By William Knox given in full in Extra No. 84. 
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We doubt if there ever was created a being in this world, or 
in the worlds, if there be such, of the countless millions of fixed 
stars, whose sympathies for his fellow creatures were greater, or 
who performed his duties with a higher sense of honor and justice 
as a ruler, than Abraham Lincoln. 

His name and fame will last as long as the earth revolves upon 
its axis in sweeping through space around the eternal sun, and 
thither to the tomb of our martyred President, will the people of the 
whole civilized worl ever make their pilgrimage, to pay homage 
and reverence to Abraham Lincoln — the foremost man of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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LETTER AND POEM ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Washington, October 27th, 1869. 

Andrew Boyd, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 

My dear Sir: 

Your elegantly-printed copy of the poem from the London 
Punch of May 6, 1865*, reached me today. The poem I had, but 
your elegant and feeling preface I had not, and most sincerely do I 
thank you for it. I believe there are but few men who cherish 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln as I do, but, judging from the 
remarks in your preface to that poem, I am led to believe that you 
are one of that few. 

On Sunday, April 30th, 1865, sitting in an arbor in my garden, 
with my journal before me, I wrote on a blank leaf, in it, with a 
pencil, the following: 

A jewel from our crown — 
A pearl from out the Nation's diadem — 
A life torn out by traitorous, murderous hands- 
Crushed — trampled down! 

A people's hearts all riven 
With grief, with horror, that their Chief is dead; 
A Nation plunged into the abyss of woe! 

A Martyr gone to Heaven. 

Great GodI why was it done? 
Thou knowest why — Thou did'st the deed permit: 
And while we weep, we bow to Thy decree; 

And kneel before thy throne — 

Humbly we kneel, and pray — 
Who hold'st the power in our great Martyr's stead. 
May wield it to Thy glory and our good 

For many a happy day. 

May ages still pass on. 
And in one Union bind the land we love. 
May blessings mark the years with happiness. 

And joy the Union crown. 

♦This was the poem by Tom Taylor — which we insert as being so appropriate here. — [Ed.] 
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I do not copy this as worthy of any particular note, but only 
to show you how my mind ran on the memory of that good man. 

On the 19th of February last, I delivered a lecture before the 
faculty and students of Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, by 
invitation. That lecture was opened by the following language: 

"I do not, I cannot, forget how I came here on the 19th of 
November, 1863, and lent my feeble aid to the consecration of the 
noble cemetery, which now holds the thrice-honored dead, who, 
on those memorable days of July, died that their country might 
live. How I stood at the side of our great and good President, and 
heard the silvery voice of Everett, as he bound all his hearers, as 
it were, in the silken cords of his surpassing eloquence; and how I 
listened, as many of you did, to that brief, terse, touching address 
of the President, in which he so truly said : 'We cannot consecrate, 
we cannot, hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our power to 
add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember what 
we say here, but it can never forget what they did here/ 

When I call to mind these events — when I remember how that 
President fell a martyr in the very arms of that victory which gave 
this nation 'a new birth of freedom' and an assurance 'that the 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth/ — my memory cannot but go back, and 
cause my mind to wonder how a severely stricken people lived 
through that awful tragedy, that bathed the Executive Mansion 
in blood, and caused a wail of woe throughout the republic." 

You see, that in divulging to me the fact that you loved Abra- 
ham Lincoln in life and honor his memory, you have waked up a 
person who may bore you more than you bargained for! 

You will, however, find me always ready to respond whenever 
you desire anything from me that I can furnish, relative to that 
great and good man. 

Truly and Fraternally Yours, 

B. B. French 
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FOULLY ASSASSINATED. APRIL 14. 1865 

YOU lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln's bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace 

Broad for the self-complacent British sneer 

His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face, 

His gaunt, gnarled hand, his unkempt, bristling hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease; 

His lack of all we prize as debonair, 

Of power or will to shine, of art to please. 

You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil's laugh, 
Judging each step, as though the way were plain; 

Reckless, so it could point its paragraph 
Of chief's perplexity or people's pain. 

Beside this corpse that bears for winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurril jester, is there room for you f 

Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen — 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 

My shallow judgment I had learnt to rue, 
Noting how to occasion's height he rose, 

How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more true, 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 
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How humble, yet how hopeful he could be; 

How in good fortune and in ill the same; 
Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 

Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 

He went about his work — such work as few 

Ever had laid on head and heart and hand — 

As one who knows where there's a task to do 

Man's honest will must Heaven's good grace command. 

Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 
That God makes instruments to work his will, 

If but that will we can arrive to know, 

Nor tamper with the weight of good and ill. 

So he went forth to battle on the side 

That he felt clear was Liberty's and Right's, 

As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 

His warfare with rude Nature's thwarting mights — 

The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 

The iron bark, that turns the lumberer's axe; 

The rapid, that o'erbears the boatman's toil, 

The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer's tracks, 

The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear — 

Such were the needs that helped his youth to train: 

Rough culture — but such trees large fruit may bear 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 

So he grew up, a destined work to do, 

And lived to do it; four long-suffering years' 

Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report lived through, 

And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 
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The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 

And took both with the same unwavering mood: 

Till, as he came on light from darkling days 

And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood, 

A felon hand, between the goal and him, 

Reached from behind his back, a trigger prest — 

And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 

Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to rest. 

The words of mercy were upon his lips 

Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 

To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will to men. 

The old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high, 
Sad life, cut short just as its trumpet came. 

A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin's hand, whereof men doubt 

If more of horror or disgrace they bore; 

But thy foul crime, like Cain's, stands darkly out. 

Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife, 

Whate'er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven; 

And with the martyr's crown crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven! 
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A NEW-YEAR ASPIRATION 



O 



UR Father who art the infinite Soul over all, around all 
and in us all: 



Although we know that thou dost govern the world by 
uncapricious law, and that thou, being all-wise and all-good, needest 
no supplication of ours to remind thee of us — to teach thee our 
wants, or to stir thy parental tenderness toward us — yet we also 
know that we do need to remind ourselves of thee; that we often 
must need turn to thee as doth a helpless infant to the sheltering 
arms of its parent, — 

"An infant crying for the light. 
And with no language bat a cry;" 1 

that we, as if instinctively, clutch and cling to the Rock that is 
higher than we, in our gropings and our yearnings for some reliable 
refuge, some sure shield, some satisfying solace to the wants and 
the woes of this world : 

"To thee we pray, for all must live by thee."* 

We know too that thou hast ordained that the soul must crave 
good in order to get good, —must hunger and thirst after rightness 
to be filled — to be squared with wisdom, strength and beauty; that 
thou hast so created us that "as a man thinketh and feeleth, so is 
he,"* — that as is the spirit and extent of one's habitual contempla- 
tions and quests so must his or her soul expand and be exalted, or 
sicken, shrivel and grovel, — his or her joys blight in inanition and 
perish, or bloom and endure "unto everlasting life." 4 

We realize too that spiritual good is the only permanent good; 
that 

"'Tit immortality, 'tis that alone. 
Amid life's pains, abasements, emptiness. 
The soul can comfort, elevate and fill." 6 

1. Tennyson. «. John Wesley. 8. Proverbs 23:7. 4. St. John 6:27. 5. Edward Young. 
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Hence now a while we suspend all merely ephemeral concerns, and, 
retiring hither with unity of sympathy, together struggle to rise 
from our feebleness and our darkness unto thee who art "the light 
of all our being, the strength of all that is strong, the wisdom of 
what is wise, and the foundation of all things that are." 6 And 
while we breathe upward the prayer of fervent aspiration, or strain 
forward with new hope upon the rest of our probation, or glance 
backward with fond or sad retrospection, contrition softeneth our 
hearts, and gratitude must need dwell upon our tongues. 

To deepen the penitence of "a broken and contrite heart 
which, God, thou wilt not despise" 7 (however man may disparage 
the poor publican's humility and aggrandize the proud Pharisee), 
we would consider the many manifestations of thy good will toward 
us, "the multitude of thy tender mercies," and all the felicities of 
our social life in this goodly heritage from the Christian forefathers 
and mothers who bequeathed us "unstained freedom to worship 
God;" a heritage preserved and amplified by the statesmen, the 
warriors, the scientists, the forthtellers and the other factors in- 
spired by thee in the production of national good character. Let 
the vicissitudes we have witnessed 

"While with ceaseless course the sun 
Hasted through the former year, * * * 
Teach us henceforth how to live 
With eternity in view." 8 

Although we have some light afflictions, we would view our 
momentary troubles as results of limitations thou hast fixed in our 
constitutions for discipline of character. 

"And not a grief can darken or surprise, 
Swell in the heart or fill with tears our eyes, 
But it is sent in mercy and in love, 
To bid our helplessness seek strength above." 6 

Yet we would not idly dream that the attainment of spiritual 

6. Anonymous, quoted by President Lincoln, perhaps from Theodore Parker. 

7, Psalm 51:7. 9. John Newton. 
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excellence is any merely supernatural matter. We would admonish 
ourselves that no impulse or emotion wanting good will hath any 
moral merit; that each and every good disposition must be planted 
and cultivated; that we must ourselves "cease to do evil, learn to do 
well, seek judgment" 9 or never find it. Would that whenever in 
ways of unwisdom, we might welcome to our souls the desolation 
of the prodigal son among the husks, and discern that the con- 
sequent wretchedness cometh of thy beneficence. 

Nor would we be oblivious of the blessings to us accruing from 
toil and trials of remoter benefactors, down along the ages of thine 
evolution of humanity's most sacred ideals; but, for what thou 
hast done for us through the world's glorious martyrs in every 
good cause, be devoutly thankful to thee and to them, especially 
to JESUS OF NAZARETH. 

We would admonish ourselves that all our serious troubles 
come of our not keeping our souls imbued with the holy spirit of 
our great GUIDE AND TEACHER. Would that we might never 
forget that the only way of life is HIS way, — his method, 



his means, 



"Self-introspection deep, to catch and hold 
Communion holy with the higher aelf;" 10 



"A constant dying for to live true life, 
Renouncing all of lower self untrue 
And insubordinate to higher se»f;" 



exercising all the propensities wherewith thou hast endowed us, 
but perverting none: loving but not lax; cheerful "with them that 
do rejoice," 12 but 

"With moderation dominating all 
Precipitately flippant levity;" 13 

reticent and repressed so long as we should be "swift to hear, slow 
to speak," 14 but never, through fear of some unmagnanimous critic's 

9. Isaiah 1:17. 10. St. Matthew 6:6. St. Luke, 9:18. 11. Matthew Arnold. 
12. Romans 12:15. 13. Philippians 4:5. 14. St. James, 1:19. 
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imputation of loquacity, tardy to let our light twinkle and com- 
municate whenever duty's occasion shall suggest that there will 

"So shine a good deed in a naughty world;" 16 

slow to wrath against possibly inadvertent trespasses, but swift 
to hear of oppression and rectify evil doings; eager to imitate "what- 
soever things are decent, lovely and of good report" for recreation, 
but never in mirth "to hold the mirror" 15 of mimicry up to seeming 
eccentricity unless to shew as we would be shown, or 

"To minister 
Fit medicine to minds by care distraught;" 6 

sober but not sombre or ascetic; reverent but not superstitious; 
direct of dealing and of diction, but, like JESUS 

"In parable in converse with a throng 
Enthralled by demonology derived 
From Babylon, e'er condescending well 
To study all the spirit of the age. 
And utilise its mental furniture, 
E'en though its folk-lore, phantasy-bewitched 
And wild bedevilled, seem to freer thought 
Mere heir-loom rubbish drifted down the stream 
Of time from earth's child races cherishing 
Barbaric myths." 6 

Would that we might foster faith — fidelity to conviction — 
but never, through intellectual indolence, lapse into the credulity 
which ignores to distinguish between the function of faith and the 
province of reason, and to analyze increments of tradition. We 
would meekly bow to solemn mysteries — whatever surpasses our 
reason — but vigilantly combat absurdities — whatever contradicts 
and insults reason. We would stand up militant with moral 
courage against all pernicious new fashions, but warily first cast out 
of our own eye that refractive prejudice against reformatory in- 
novation upon "traditions of the elders" 16 — that Pharisaism — 
which JESUS was wont to denounce even at peril of his precious 

15. Shakespeare. 6. Anonymous, quoted by President Lincoln; perhaps from Theodore 
Parker. 16. St. Matthew 15:8. 
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earthly life. We would be hospitable to "truth for authority" 17 — 

"Loyal to truth e'en when her crown is thorns" 18 — 

but jealously scrutinize any partisan platforms or creed-fabrics 
proffered us by chief priests, political scribes or other benevolent 
zealots as "authority for truth." 17 Yea, verily, we would use all 
our faculties but abuse none of them. 

"We ask not that for us the plan 

Of good and ill be set aside. 
Bat that the common lot of man 
Be nobly borne and glorified. 9 ' 19 

And although such self-subordination in the exercise of the in- 
tellect, the sensibilities and the will may cost us unremitting forecast 
and circumspection, and weary reminder that 

"There is care and struggle in every life, 
But no strength cometh without the strife," 

may we never shrink from the complete self -surrender, the obedi- 
ence to the law of our being, indispensable to that equipoise in the 
action of the soul's forces neglectful non-maintenance whereof con- 
stitutes sin. 

"We want a principle within 
Of jealous, godly fear, 
A sensibility of sin, ~ 

A pang to find it near;" 10 

— a soul not calloused but sublimed by sorrow. We want salva- 
tion — 

"Salvation from our selfishness, 
From more than elemental fire, 
The soul's unsanctified desire, 
From sin itself and not the pain 
That warns us of its chafing chain." 21 

Thus guarding "the fountain"** — right spiritual condition — 
may we keep pure the stream, the current of conduct of our proba- 
tion. that the weeds and thorns of the world may not choke the 

17. Lucretia Mott. 18. C. S. Burnham. 19. Phoebe Gary. 80. Charles Wesley. 
21. Whittier. S2. St. James 8:11. 
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8 PRATER OF THE PRESIDENTS 

growth of our graces, our development of reverence, gentleman- 
liness, gentle-womanliness, sweetness and light, even the divinely 
sweet reasonableness, the "grace and truth, the glory beheld" 2 * 
in JESUS! Especially his divinely sweet sympathy 

"Where'er a human heart doth wear 
Joy's myrtle wreath or sorrow's gyves, 
Where'er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair. " 24 

Thus may we fulfil thy creative purpose, evolving subjective 
harmony with our objective moral environment — 

"Such harmony is in immoital souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it" 16 

thus "dwell together in unity" with our brother men, reconciling 
our interests to theirs, bearing patiently with their weakness or re- 
joicing in their strength; thus appreciate 

"How grand in age, how fair in youth, 
Are holy friendship, love and truth." 

Thus may we strive to hasten the day when all men shall recog- 
nize thee as their father, and own JESUS lord of their hearts. Thus 
may our souls come into at-one-ment with HIS and with thee, to 
be nevermore bewildered by temptation or blinded by unreason; 

nevermore "The soul, like barque with rudder lost. 

On passion's changeful tide be tost;" 26 

nevermore beguiled by vain pomp or other imposing concomitant 
of kingcraft; nevermore 

"O'erworried lest the lucre fly away. 
Or trembling at some Jova's fancied spite, 
Extraneous intercession begging loud," 6 

but the soul stand 

"Without a fret at fortune's laggard pace," 6 

and serene in being 

"Thoroughly fortified 
By acquiescence in the Will Supreme 
For time and for eternity." 26 

23. St. John 1:14. £4. Lowell. 15. Shakespeare. 85. Scott. 6. Anonymous* 
quoted by President Lincoln; perhaps from Theodore Parker. 86. Wordsworth. 
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Let each of us, in reviewing his or her experience of the swiftly 
gliding years, feel that 

"So long thy power hath bleat me, sure it still 

Will lead me on 
Through dreary doubt, through pain and sorrow till 

The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile."* 7 

Thus, come whatever trials and come whatever enemies, may 
we make them our allies toward assimilating our disposition to that 
of JESUS, the pure in heart, until we be blessed to "see God;" 
till thine own truth illumine our understanding, thy justice abide 
supreme in our conscience, and thy love be a beatitude in our hearts 
forever. Thus in this realization — that 

"Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure 
By the cross are sanctified. 
Peace is there that knows no measure, 
Joys that through all time abide," ** — 

let come to us thy kingdom of peace on earth, and so be done thy 
good will. 

Be all our address to thee — 

"To thee, the soul's Ideal 
Of all the spiritually real" 6 — 

as disciples of HIM who taught us to call thee Our Father, and 
gave us the aspiration: 

"As greets the heart with gratitude 
Each blessing hallowed and renewed. 
Be inspiration from above 
To newer sweetness, light and love 
And whatsoever may incite 
To wisdom, justice, truth and right. 

As be another's faults forgiven. 
Forgiven be own tortuous sin; 

Away temptation's wiles be driven 
As evil thinking not begin. 
So may the spirit meekly shine 
A kindled spark from soul divine, 
And so, in JESUS' love, be given 
Faith, peace and patience, hope and heaven."* 9 J^ men. 

87. Cardinal Newman. 88. Sir John Bowring. 6. Anonymous, quoted by President 
Lincoln; perhaps from Theodore Parker. 80. See "The Life of Lives," pp. 800, 817. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

OUR three items are exceedingly unlike, but all are extremely 
rare in their original form, and only one has ever been re* 
published, and then only in a very limited edition. Such 
personal recollections of our Revolution as Mr. Andros\ where 
the author tells what he personally saw and did, are of great his- 
torical value, and now very hard to find. Only one copy of it has 
been sold at auction since the Morrell copy many years ago, brought 
$11. 

The Bowles Memoirs is a work of the greatest rarity. But few 
copies of it are known to exist, and Peter Force attempted, for 
twenty years, to procure one, but failed. Mr. Field, collecting as 
he did so many years ago, when books of this kind were very much 
more common than they are now, was also unable to procure a 
copy. It is, however, thus described in his Indian Bibliography: 

"The subject of this biographical sketch attracted much 
attention in England, whither he went to enlist the interposi- 
tion of the Crown in favor of the Creek Indians, over whom 
he had acquired a sort of chieftainship. He claimed for them 
the rights of an independent and sovereign nation. The work 
is ranked among the rarest works relating to the American 
Aborigines." 

Though the author of the "Memoirs" says Bowles was the 
son of a planter, his father was really a British schoolmaster; and 
Halkett and Laing say the author himself was Captain Bayntun, 
of the "Provincial forces," probably the very regiment in which 
Bowles served. 

The subject of Captain Bayntun's memoir was born in Frederick 
County, Maryland, in 1763. His adventurous life is well de- 
scribed in the following pages — we may add that after the Revo- 
lution he succeeded in keeping the state of Georgia in a turmoil 
for several years, through his influence with the Indians. 
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2 EDITOR'S PREFACE 

In 1792 he fell into the hands of his old enemies, the Spaniards, 
and was carried first to Madrid and then to Manila. From there 
he escaped and returned to his old comrades, the Creeks, but was 
again captured by the Spaniards in 1804, carried to Havana and 
immured in the Morro Castle until death released him, December 
23, 1805. Undoubtedly a man of unusual ability, he had crowded 
into his thirty years of active life an amount of romance such as 
fell to the lot of few other men of like age or any epoch. The cir- 
cumstance of his "embassy" to London preserved his portrait for 
posterity, and it is a pity that no fuller account of his life exists 
than that which we here reprint. 

Nothing specific is known of his conduct towards his antago- 
nists, but no acts of vindictive cruelty or treachery such as arein- 
dissolubly associated with the Girtys and other renegade "White 
Indians/' are recorded against him; and it would seem that he 
might have been a Sir William Johnson to the Southern Indians, 
had he possessed that leader's opportunities. The last sale of a 
copy was in 1914, when it brought $125; one of the highest prices 
paid for any one of the various rarities which we have given to 
our subscribers at our nominal prices. 

Of our third work we may say that only one copy of the first 
edition (1818) seems to have survived to our day. In it Governor 
Clinton states positively that there were* then evidences of a 
Spanish colony having existed in the Onondaga Valley. 

Nothing of this appears in the second edition (1820) (Field's 
Indian Bibliography, No. 330) from which we make our copy: 
so it appears likely that he changed his opinion meantime, and the 
excessive rarity of the first edition may be due to his efforts to 
destroy all copies containing what he may have deemed an un- 
tenable claim. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

THOMAS ANDROS, the youngest of three brothers, was bom 
at Norwich, Conn., May 1, 1759. At the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary War, he was among the first to enrol himself 
as a soldier and joined the American army, then at Cambridge. 

On the evacuation of Boston he accompanied the army to New 
York, where he was engaged in the battles of Long Island and 
White Plains. At the expiration of his term of service he returned 
to his mother's home, Plainfield, Conn,, but subsequently entered 
the army again and was at the battle of Butts' Hill, R. I. He also 
served in the Connecticut militia at several times when not in the 
army, until 1781, when he enlisted on board a private-armed 
vessel at New London. (Here his narrative of imprisonment and 
sufferings begins.)* 

A long illness and much suffering ensued on his return home, 
and led him to study for the ministry, to which he was ordained in 
March, 1788, when he immediately entered upon his life-work as 
pastor of the Congregational Church of Berkley, Mass., which 
proved to be his only charge — he dying there in December, 1845, at 
the age of 86, after the almost unrivalled term of fifty-seven years 
of pastoral work in one church. 

The "Taunton Association of Ministers" of which he was the 
oldest member, thus commemorated his work and character, in 
an entry on its Records: 

"He was an eminent example of self-taught men, a warm 
patron of education and a deeply-interested friend of the rising 
generation. As a preacher he held high rank; as a pastor he was 
affectionate, laborious and untiring in interest, both for the spirit- 

*It it now out of print, and ought to be republished. — Rev. Enoch Sanford, History qf 
BerkUy, Mau. (N. Y., 1872.) 
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ual and temporal welfare of his people; as an author his merit will 
not suffer in comparison with many whose works are much more 
voluminous."* One of his sons, Richard Salter Stores Andros, who 
held various state and national offices in Boston, and was a highly 
respected citizen, died in 1868. 

Another son, Milton, was a lawyer and Asst. U. S. District 
Attorney at Boston. 

♦He wii the author of a number of theological essays, which are catalogued in Emery's 
Mini$*ry 0/ Taunton— Boston, 1855— to which I am indebted for these particulars of his life. 
—(Ed.) 
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THE OLD JERSEY CAPTIVE 
LETTER I 

Introduction — Hi* Captivity — Old Jersey — Reflections first night below — His opinions 
of the Revolutionary cause and Privateering — Fearful mortality — Burial of the Dead, &c. 

VIRGIL represents iEneas as soothing the breasts of his afflict- 
ed companions with this remark: "Perhaps the recollection 
of these things will hereafter be delightful." But to afford 
real pleasure the remembrance of hardships and sufferings must be 
connected with some principles and facts, which cannot apply to 
every child of sorrow. The daring achievements of which the 
pirate may boast, and the fearful calamities he may have suffered, 
can never be truly delightful in a serious recollection, but a source 
of the keenest anguish. On this principle there is no escape from 
misery to such as never repent of their crimes. The recollection 
of their mad and impious deeds must be tormenting as long as they 
remain conscious, rational beings. Two things in such a recollec- 
tion, if it be a source of real comfort, must be true; a consciousness 
that the cause in which we suffered was good and just, and a sense 
that the help by which we were sustained and our deliverance 
effected, was the bestowment of a gracious and compassionate 
Creator. I had a full conviction at the time, that the Revolution- 
ary cause was just. I was but in my seventeenth year when the 
struggle commenced, and no politician; but even a schoolboy could 
see the justice of some of the principles on the ground of which 
the country had recourse to arms. The colonies had arrived to the 
age of manhood. They were fully competent to govern themselves 
and they demanded their freedom, or at least a just representation 
in the national legislature. 

For a Power three thousand miles distant to claim a right to 
make laws to bind us in all cases whatever, and we have no voice 
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in that legislature, this, it seemed, was a principle to which two 
millions of freemen ought not tamely to submit. And as all peti- 
tions and remonstances availed nothing, and as the British govern- 
ment, instead of the charter of our liberties and rights, sent her 
fleets and armies to enforce her arbitrary claims, the Colonies had 
no alternative but slavery or war. Appealing to Almighty God 
for the justice of their cause, they chose the latter. Whether I 
approved the motives that led me into the service, is another ques- 
tion, which I shall presently notice. As to the strength given to 
sustain my toils and sufferings, and the deliverances granted, I 
had a powerful conviction that these were the gift of the great 
fountain of all good. 

In the following narrative our highest gratification, as we were 
to hope, is to give glory to that kind and merciful Providence which 
alone could have rescued me in the midst of so many deaths. 

I would speak not so much of anything I myself achieved, 
as what the God of love and pity performed. 

In the summer of 1781, the ship Hannah, a very rich prize 
was captured and brought into the port of New London. But in 
this case it was far worse than in common lottery-gambling, for it 
followed that there were thousands of fearful blanks to this one 
prize. It infatuated great numbers of young men, who flocked 
on board our private armed ships, fancying the same success would 
attend their adventures; but no such prize was ever after brought 
into that port. 

But New London became such a nest of privateers that the 
English determined on its destruction, and sent an armament and 
laid it in ashes, and took Fort Griswold, at the Groton side of the 
river, and with savage cruelty put the garrison to the sword after 
they had surrendered. Another mighty blank to this prize was 
that our privateers so swarmed on the ocean that the British cruisers 
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who were everywhere in pursuit of them, soon filled the prisons 
at New York to overflowing with captured American seamen. 

Among these deluded and infatuated youth I was one. I 
entered a volunteer on board a new brig, called the Fair American, 
built on purpose to prey upon the British commerce. She mounted 
sixteen carriage-guns and was manned by a crew whose numbers 
exceeded what was really her complement. The quarter-deck, 
tops and long boat were crowded with musketry, so that in action 
she was a complete flame of fire. 

We had not been long at sea before we discovered and gave 
chase to an English brig, as large as ours and in appearance mounted 
as many guns. n As we approached her she saluted us with her stern 
chases, but after exchanging a few shots, we ran directly along- 
side, as near as we could and not get entangled in her top hamper, 
and with one salute of all the fire we could display, put her to 
silence. And thanks be to God, no lives were lost. 

I, with others, went on board to man the prize and to take her 
into port. But the prize-master disobeyed orders. His orders 
were, not to approach the American coast till we had reached the 
longitude of New Bedford, and then to haul up to the northward, 
and with a press of sail to make for that port. But he aimed to 
make land on the back of Long Island. The consequence was, 
we were captured on the 2?th of August, by the Solebay frigate, 
and safely stowed away in the Old Jersey Prison ship, at New York. 

This was an old sixty-four gun ship, which through age had 
become unfit for further actual service. She was stripped of every 
spar, and all her rigging. And after a battle with the French 
fleet her* lion figure-head was taken away to repair another ship, 
no appearance of ornament was left, and nothing remained but 
an old, unsightly rotten hulk. Her dark and filthy external ap- 

*In the original "and" precedes "her lion." 
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pearance perfectly corresponded with the death and despair that 
reigned within, and nothing could be more foreign from truth than 
to paint her with colors flying, or any circumstance or appendage 
to please the eye. She was moored about three-quarters of a mile 
to the eastward of Brooklyn ferry, near a tide-mill on the Long 
Island shore. The nearest distance to land was about twenty rods. 
And doubtless no other ship in the British navy ever proved the 
means of the destruction of so many human beings. It is com- 
puted that not less than eleven thousand American seamen perished 
in her. But after it was known that it was next to certain death 
to confine a prisoner here, the inhumanity and wickedness of doing 
it was about the same as if he had been taken into the city and 
deliberately shot on some public square. But as if mercy had fled 
from the earth, here we were doomed to dwell; and never while I 
was on board did any Howard or angel of pity appear, to inquire into 
or alleviate our woes. Once or twice, by the order of a stranger 
on the quarter-deck, a bag of apples were hurled promiscuously 
into the midst of hundreds of prisoners crowded together as thick 
as they could stand, and life and limbs were endangered in the scram- 
ble. This, instead of compassion, was a cruel sport. When I 
saw it about to commence, I fled to the most distant part of the 
ship. On the commencement of the first evening, we were driven 
down to darkness between decks secured by iron gratings and an 
armed soldiery. And now a scene of horror which baffles all de- 
scription, presented itself. On every side wretched, desponding 
shapes of men could be seen. Around the well-room an armed 
guard were forcing up the prisoners to the winches, to clear the 
ship of water and prevent her sinking; and little else could he heard 
but a roar of mutual execrations, reproaches and insults. During 
this operation there was a small, dim light admitted below, but 
it served to make darkness more visible, and horror more terrific. 
In my reflections I said "This must be a complete image and antic- 
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ipation of Hell." Milton's description of the dark world rushed 
upon my mind: 

Sights of woe, regions of sorrow, doleful 
Shades, where peace and rest can never dwell 

But another reflection inflicted a still deeper wound: How came 
I here? From what motive did I go in quest of British property 
on the ocean? The cause of America I did indeed approve, and as 
to the business of privateering, considered as a national act, I did 
not see the force of that reasoning which some good men con- 
demned it. 

If it be right to inflict a wound on a nation with which we are 
at war, it is right, thought I, to strike at their commerce. Is it 
not the object of war to bring a wicked nation to a sense of justice 
by the infliction of pain? Strike then where they will feel most 
sensibly*. But was it real love of country or a desire to please my 
Maker, that prompted me to engage in this service? My conduct 
was indeed legalized by my country, but what better than that of 
a pirate was my motive? I could not stand before this self -scrut- 
iny. As the bar of God and my own conscience I was condemned. 
I cried out "O Lord God thou art good but I am wicked. Thou 
hast done right in sending me to this doleful prison; it is just what 
I deserve." I could indeed plead that sordid avarice was not my 

•What I have here related I would not have pass for my riper and more sober thoughts of 
war. I do now condemn war in all its causes and forms, except that of absolute self-defence. 
And even in this case a people ought to act by the Christian spirit and rule to be slow to anger, 
to be long-suffering, to put up with many injuries and insults rather than to have recourse to 
war. It is a desperate remedy, and generally far worse than the disease. And it at last, in 
self-defence, we must strike, let the blow be as mild and mixed with as much mercy as possible. 
However falsely ambitious and wicked men may reason about the doctrine of self-defence, 
and misapply it to justify war in all cases, I am not prepared to surrender it; for in this surren- 
der it appears to me I do necessarily give up the possibility of maintaining civil government. 
I must believe with St. Paul, that the sword is the proper badge of the civil magistrate, and 
even God requires he should so use it as to be a terror to evil-doers.— Rom. 18. 

To speak of civil government as itself guilty of murder when the law punishes capitally 
the man who has shed the blood of his neighbor, is, I believe, to commit the crime of speaking 
evfl of dignities, and borders more on insanity than sound scripture reason. 
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sole motive, but curiosity — a love of enterprize, a wish to witness 
something of the "pomp and circumstance of war/' to gaze at what 
kept the world awake, had an influence; but this was but a slender 
palliation. I was so overwhelmed with a sense of guilt that I do 
not recollect that I even asked for pardon or deliverance at this 
time. 

When I first became an inmate of this abode of suffering, de- 
spair and death, there were about four hundred prisoners on board, 
but in a short time they amounted to twelve hundred. And in 
proportion to our numbers the mortality increased. 

All the most deadly diseases were pressed into the service of 
the King of Terrors, but his prime ministers were dysentery, small- 
pox and yellow fever. There were two hospital ships near to the 
Old Jersey, but these were soon so crowded with the sick that they 
could receive no more; the consequence was the diseased and the 
healthy were mingled together in the main ship. In a short time 
we had two hundred or more sick and dying lodged in the fore part 
of the gun-deck, where all the prisoners were confined at night. 
Utter derangement was a common symptom of yellow fever, and 
to increase the horror of the darkness that shrouded us (for we were 
allowed no light betwixt decks) the voice of warning would be heard 
'Take heed to yourselves. There is a madman stalking through 
the ship with a knife in his hand." I sometimes found the man a 
corpse in the morning, by whose side I laid myself down at night. 
At another time he would become deranged, and attempt in dark- 
ness to rise and stumble over the bodies that everywhere covered 
the deck. In this case I had to hold him in his place by main 
strength. In spite of my efforts he would sometimes rise, and then 
I had to close in with him, trip up his heels and lay him again upon 
the deck. While so many were sick with raging fever there was a 
loud cry for water, but none could be had except on the upper deck, 
and but one allowed to ascend at a time. The suffering then from 
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the rage of thirst during the night was very great. Nor was it at 
all times safe to attempt to go up. Provoked by the continual 
cry for leave to ascend, when there was already one on deck, the 
sentry would push them back with his bayonet. By one of these 
thrusts, which was more spiteful and violent than common, I had 
a narrow escape of my life. In the morning the hatchways were 
thrown open and we were allowed to ascend all at once, and remain 
on the upper deck during the day. But the first object that met 
our view in the morning was a most appalling spectacle. A boat 
loaded with dead bodies, conveying them to the Long Island shore, 
where they were very slightly covered with sand. I sometimes used 
to stand to count the number of times the shovel was filled with 
sand to cover a dead body. And certain I am that a few high 
tides or torrents of rain must have disinterred them. And had 
they not been removed, I should suppose the shore even now would 
be covered with huge piles of the bones of American seamen. There 
were probably four hundred on board who had never had the small- 
pox — some perhaps, might have been saved by inoculation. But 
humanity was wanting to try even this experiment — let our disease 
be what it would, we were abandoned to our fate. Now and then 
an American physician was brought in as a captive, but if he could 
obtain his parole he left the ship; nor could we much blame him 
for this. For his own death was next to certain, and his success 
in saving others by medicine in our situation was small. I remem- 
ber only two American physicians who tarried on board a few days. 
No English physician or any one from the city, even, to my know- 
ledge came near us. There were thirteen of the crew to which I 
belonged, but in a short time all but three or four were dead. The 
most healthy and vigorous were first seized with the fever, and 
died in a few hours. For them there seemed to be no mercy. My 
constitution was less muscular and plethoric, and I escaped the 
fever longer than any of the thirteen except one, and the first on- 
set was less violent. 
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There is one palliating circumstance as to the inhumanity 
of the British, which ought to be mentioned. The prisoners were 
furnished with buckets and brushes to cleanse the ship, and with 
vinegar to sprinkle her inside; but their indolence and despair were 
such that they would not use them, or but rarely. And, indeed, at 
this time the encouragement to do so was small; for the whole 
ship, from her keel to the tafferel (jtaffrail) was equally affected, 
and contained pestilence sufficient to desolate a world; disease 
and death were wrought into her very timbers. At the time I left 
it is to be presumed a more filthy, contagious and deadly abode 
for human beings never existed among a Christianized people. 
It fell but little short of the Black Hole at Calcutta. Death was 
more lingering, but almost equally certain. 

The lower hold and the orlop deck were such a terror that no 
man would venture down into them. Humanity would have dic- 
tated a more merciful treatment to a band of pirates who had been 
condemned, and were only awaiting the gibbet, than to have sent 
them here. But in the view of the English we were rebels and 
traitors. We had risen against the mother-country in an unjust and 
wanton war. On this ground they seemed to consider us as not 
entitled to that humanity which might be expected by prisoners 
taken in a war with a foreign nation. Our water was good, could 
we have had enough of it; our bread was bad in the superlative de- 
gree. I do not recollect seeing any which was not full of living 
vermin; but eat it, worms and all, we must, or starve. The prison- 
ers had laws and regulations among themselves. In severity they 
were like the laws of Draco* Woe to him that dared to trample 
them underfoot. 

A secret, prejudicial to a prisoner, revealed to the guard was 
death. Captain Young, of Boston, concealed himself in a large 
chest belonging to a sailor going to be exchanged, and was carried 
on board the cartel and we considered his escape as certain; but 
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the secret leaked out and he was brought back, and one Spicer, 
of Providence, being suspected as the traitor, the enraged prisoners 
were about to take his life. His head was drawn back and the 
knife raised to cut his throat; but having obtained a hint of what 
was going on below, the guard at this instant rushed down and 
rescued the man. Of his guilt at the time there was to me, at 
least, no convincing evidence. It is a pleasure now to reflect that 
I had no hand in the outrage. 

If there was any principle among the prisoners that could 
not be shaken, it was the love of their country. I knew no one to 
be seduced into the British service. They attempted to force one 
of a prize brig's crew into the navy, but he chose rather to die than 
perform any duty; and he was again restored to the prison-ship. 

Another rule, the violation of which would expose the offender 
to great danger, was, not to touch the provisions belonging to an- 
other mess. This was a common cause, and if one complained that 
he was robbed it produced an excitement of no little terror. 

Another rule was — no giant-like man should be allowed to 
tyrannize over or abuse another who was in no way his equal in 
strength. As to religion, I do not remember of beholding any trace 
of it in the ship. I saw no Bible, heard no prayers, no religious 
conversation — no clergyman visited us, though no set of afflicted 
and dying men more needed the light and consolations of religion. 
But the Bethel-flag had not yet waved over any ship. I know not 
that God's name was ever mentioned, unless it was in prof aneness 
or blasphemy; but as every man had almost the certain prospect 
of death before him, no doubt there were more or less who, in their 
own mind, like myself, had some serious thoughts of their accounta- 
bility — of a future state and of a judgment to come; but as to the 
main body it seemed that when they most needed religion, there 
[then] they treated it with the greatest contempt. 
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I wish it to be understood that what I have said of this horrid 
prison relates almost exclusively to the time I was on board. Of 
what took place before or afterward, I say little. To all I do relate, 
the words of the Latin poet are in some degree applicable: 

Which things, most worthy of pity, 

I myself saw. 
And of them was a part. 

Nor would I heap the cruel horrors of this prison-ship as a reproach 
upon the whole nation without exception. It is indeed a blot which 
a thousand ages cannot eradicate from the name of Britain; but 
no doubt when the pious and humane among them came to know 
what had been done, they utterly reprobated such cruelty. Since 
that time the nation has so greatly improved in Christian light, 
feeling and humanity, they would not now treat even rebels with 
such barbarity; and it is expected that this remark will be realized 
in their treatment of all other countries, who may wish and struggle 
to obtain the blessings of freedom and independence. While on 
board almost every thought was occupied to invent some plan of 
escape; but day after day passed and none presented that I dared 
to put into execution. But the time had now come when I must 
be delivered from the ship, or die. It could not be delayed even 
a few days longer; but no plan could I think of that offered a gleam 
of hope. If I did escape with my life, I could see no way for it but 
by miracle. 

LETTER II 



Death in appearance unavoidable — Escape from the ship by unexpected 
cealment in a swamp — Shapes his coarse for the east end of the Island — Village resounding 
with martial music — Dwelling-house mistaken for a barn — Sufferings during the night — 
Escape from being recaptured by two dragoons. 



I 



N the close of my first letter it was observed that if I did escape 
it seemed it must be by miracle. This remark was founded on 
the following facts: 

1. If I continued on board a few days, or even hours, the 
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prospect was certain death; for I was now seized with the yellow 
fever, and should unavoidably take the natural small-pox with it; 
and who does not know that I could not survive the operation of 
both of these diseases at once? I had never experienced the latter 
disease in any way, and it was now beginning to rage on board the 
Old Jersey , and none could be removed. The hospital ships being 
already full of the sick, the pox was nearly ripe in the pustules of 
some and I not only slept near them but assisted in nursing those 
who had the symptoms most violently. In a very short time my 

doom must have been settled, had I remained in the ship. 

/ 

2. The arrival of a cartel and my being exchanged would not 
help the matter, but rendered my death the more sure. When a 
list of the names of the prisoners was called for on board the frig- 
ate by which we were captured, I stepped up and gave in my name 
first, supposing that in case of an exchange I should be the sooner 
favored with this privilege. And the fact indeed was that no ex- 
changes took place but from the port of New London; and former 
exchanges had left me the first on the roll of captives from this port; 
and I dreaded nothing more than the arrival of a cartel, for num- 
bers would be put on board and sent home with me from the hospital- 
ships, whose flesh was ready to fall from their bones in this dread- 
ful disease; and indeed I had no sooner made my escape than a 
cartel did arrive, and such dying men were actually crowded into 
it; and it was evidently the policy of the English to return for sound 
and healthy men sent from our prisons, such Americans as had but 
just the breath of life in them, and were sure to die before they 
reached home. The guard were wont to tell a man, while in health, 
"You have not been here long enough, you are too well to be ex- 
changed". 

S. There was yet one more conceivable method of getting 
from the ship, and that was, the next night, to steal down through 
a gun-port which we had managed to open when we pleased, un- 
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beknown to the guard, and swim ashore. But this was a most 
forlorn hope; for I was under the operation of the yellow fever and 
but just able to walk, and when well I could never swim ten rods, 
and should now have at least twenty to swim. Besides, when in 
the water there was almost a certainty I should be discovered by the 
guard and shot as others had been. 

In this situation what wisdom or what finite power could save 
me? If I tarried on board I must perish! If put on board the 
cartel every hour expected, I must perish! If I attempted to swim 
away I must! If utter despair of life had now taken hold of me, 
who could have said there was no ground for it? But now it seems 
that God, who had something more for me to do than to perish in 
that ship, undertook for me. 

When helpers fail and foei invade* 
God ia our all-sufficient aid. 

Mr. Emery, the sailing-master, was just now going ashore after 
water; without really considering what I said and without the 
least expectation of success, I thus addressed him: "Mr. Emery, 
may I go on shore with you after water?" My lips seemed to move 
almost involuntarily for no such thing, to my knowledge, had ever 
been granted to such a prisoner. To my surprise and the astonish- 
ment of all that heard him, he replied "Yes, with all my heart." 
I then descended immediately into the boat, which was in waiting 
for him. But the prisoners came to the ship's side and queried 
"What is that sick man going on shore for?" And the British 
sailors endeavored to dissuade me from it, but never was counsel 
so little resisted as theirs, and to put them all to silence I again 
ascended on board; but even this was an interposition of a kind 
Providence, for I had neglected to take my great coat, without which 
I must have perished in cold and storms. But I now put it on 
and waited for the sailing-master, meaning to step down again into 
the boat just before him, which I did, and turned my face away, 
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that I might not be recognized and another attempt be made to 
prevent my going. 

The boat was pushed off and we were soon clear of the ship. 
I took an oar, and attempted to row, but an English sailor took it 
from me and very kindly said "Give ihe the oar, you are not able 
to use it, you are too unwell." I resigned it, and gave up myself to 
the most intense thought upon my situation. I had commenced 
the execution of a plan, in which if I failed my life was gone; but 
if I succeeded it was possible I might live. I looked back to the 
black and unsightly old ship as an object of the greatest horror. 
"Am I to escape or return there and perish?" was with me the all- 
absorbing question. I believed in a God whose plans and purposes 
were eternal and immutable, and I had no doubt but that with him 
my bounds were set and my destiny unalterably fixed. Oh, that 
I could know how he intended to dispose of me, that I might struggle 
with the hope of success, or resign myself to my fate. 

But this train of thought was soon terminated by the con- 
sideration that "secret things belong to God," and that my present 
concern was action on the application of the proper means of es- 
cape — and now we had ascended the creek and arrived to the spring 
where the casks were to be filled, and I proposed to the sailors to go 
in quest of apples. I had before told them that this was my object 
in coming ashore, but they chose to defer it till the boat was loaded; 
and as they did not exact any labor of me, this was just as I would 
have it. I thought I could do quite as well without their company 
as with it. 

The sailing-master passing by me very kindly remarked 
"This fresh air will be of service to you." This emboldened me 
to ask leave to ascend the bank, a slope of about forty-five degrees 
and thirty feet in height, terminating in a plain of considerable 
extent, and to call at an house nearby for some refreshments. He 
said "Go, but take care and not be out of the way." I replied 
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"my state of health was such that there was nothing to fear on that 
score." But here I confess, I violated a principle of honour for 
which I could not then, nor can I now entirely excuse myself. I 
feel a degree of conscious meanness for treating a man thus who put 
confidence in me, and treated me in such a manner as shewed he was 
a gentleman of sensibility and kindness. But the love of life was 
my temptation; but this principle is always too great when it 
tempts us to violate any principle of moral rectitude and honor. 
Should I even now learn that my escape involved him in any trouble 
it would be a matter of deep regret. Not long after my arrival at 
home I sent him my apology for what I did, by a British officer who 
was exchanged and going directly to New York. 

I consider him as God's chosen instrument to save me — and 
to him as such I owe my life. 

When the boat returned the inquiry was made by the prisoners 
(as I was afterwards informed) "Where is the sick man that went 
with you?" The English sailors consoled themselves with this 
reply: "Ah, he is safe enough, he will never live to go a mile." 
They did not know what the Sovereign of life and death could 
enable a sick man to do. 

Intent on the business of escape, I surveyed the landscape all 
around. I discovered at the distance of half a mile what appeared 
to be a dense swamp of young maples and other bushes. On this 
I fixed as my hiding-place. But how should I get to it without 
being discovered and apprehended before I could reach it? I had 
reason to think the boat's crew would keep an eye upon me, and 
people were to be seen at a distance in almost every direction. 
But there was an orchard which extended a good way toward the 
swamp, and while I wandered from tree to tree in this orchard, 
I should not be suspected of anything more than searching after 
fruit. But at my first entrance into it I found a soldier on sentry, 
and I had to find out what his business was, and soon discovered he 
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had nothing to do with me, but only to guard an heap of apples; 
and now I gradually worked myself off to the end of the orchard 
next to the swamp, and looking round on every side I saw no 
person from whom I might apprehend immediate danger. 

The boat's crew being yet at work under the bank of the creek, 
and out of sight, I stepped off deliberately (for I was unable to 
run, and had I been able it would have tended to excite suspicion 
in any one that might have seen me, even at a distance) and having 
forded the creek once or twice, I reached the swamp in safety. I 
soon found a place which seemed to have been formed by nature 
on purpose for concealment. An huge log, twenty feet in length, 
having lain there for many years, was spread over on both sides 
with such a dense covering of green running briars as to be im- 
pervious to the eye. Lifting up this covering at one end, I crept 
in close by the log, and rested comfortably and securely, for I was 
well defended from the northeast storm which soon commenced. 

When the complete darkness of the night had shut in, and 
while raining in torrents, I began to feel my way out. And though 
but just able to walk, and though often thrown all along into the 
water by my clothes getting entangled with the bushes, yet I 
reached the dry land, and endeavored to shape my course for the 
east end of Long Island. In this I was assisted by finding how 
New York bore from me by the sound of ship bells, and the din 
of labor and activity, even at that time of night. 

Here let me remark how easy it is with God to cause men to 
do good, when they intend no such thing. Without my greatcoat, 
it would have been scarcely possible to have survived the tempest, 
rain and cold of this night in the month of October. But had not 
the prisoners endeavored to prevent my going into the boat, and 
caused me to ascend again into the ship, I should have left it be- 
hind. Little did I then think what good Heaven meant to bestow 
on me, by the trouble they then gave me. 
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I soon fell into a road that seemed to lead the right way, and 
when during the night I perceived I was about to meet any one, 
my constant plan was to retire to a small distance from the path, 
and roll myself up as well as I could, to resemble a small bunch 
of bushes or fern. By this expedient I was often saved from re- 
capture. 

This road soon brought me into quite a populous village, 
which was resounding with drums and fifes and full of soldiers; 
but in great mercy to me it rained in torrents, so I passed through 
in the midst of the street in safety. Here I would remark, once 
for all, that I was then so entirely unacquainted with the particu- 
lar geography of Long Island, that I could not name the places 
where the events of my narrative happened, nor shall I now at- 
tempt to do it. By an accurate map before me, it is possible I 
might decide what village this was — but I shall let it pass without 
a name. It would not have been any great mark of wisdom to 
have stopped when passing through it and inquired of these fifers 
and drummers what was the name of the place. 

Being sick, and greatly exhausted by the adventures of the 
day and night, it now became absolutely necessary to seek a place 
of rest, and a barn to me was now the only palace in which I dared 
to enter. I stepped up to the door of what I took to be such a 
building, and was just about to open it, when my eye was arrested 
by a white streak on the threshold, which I found to be the light 
reflected from a candle, and I heard human voices within. But 
human voices were now to me the objects of the greatest terror, 
and I fled with all the speed I possessed. 

Coming to another barn I discovered an high stack of hay in 
the yard, covered with a Dutch cap. I ascended, and sunk my- 
self down deep in the hay, supposing I had found a most comfort- 
able retreat. But how miserably was I deceived! The weather 
had now cleared up, and the wind blew strong and cold from the 
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northwest, and the hay was nothing but coarse sedge, and the 
wind passed into it and reached me as if I had no protection from 
it. I had not a dry thread in my clothes, and my sufferings from 
this time to about eleven o'clock the next day, were great — too 
great even for health; but I had to encounter them under the 
operation of a malignant fever, which would have confined me to 
my room if not to my bed, had I been at home. 

A young woman came into the yard and milked a cow, just 
at the foot of the tower where I lay concealed; but I had no eye 
to pity or kind hand to alleviate my distress. This brought home, 
with all the tender charities of mother, sister and brothers, to my 
recollection, with a sensibility I could feel, but cannot describe. 
The day was clear, and grew more moderate; and the coast being 
clear also, I left my cold and wretched retreat and deliberately 
made off for the woods, at a distance of half a mile. However, 
before I descended I had seen prisoners who had escaped from the 
ship, retaken and carried back. But I would have no companion — 
it would excite suspicion and render concealment more difficult, 
and under the kind Providence of God I chose to be my own coun- 
sellor and to have none to fall out with in the way, as to what course 
we should pursue. 

Having entered the woods I found a small but deep, dry 
hollow, clear of brush in the centre, though surrounded with a 
thicket on every side. Into this the sun shone with a most de- 
lightful warmth. Her I stripped myself naked and spread out my 
clothes to dry. 

Being too impatient of delay, I regained the road just as the 
sun was setting, but it came near to proving fatal; for I discovered 
just ahead, two light dragoons coming down upon me! At first 
it seemed escape was impossible. But that God, who gave me a 
quickness of thought in expedients that seemed to go quite beyond 
myself, was present with his kind aid. 
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I now happened to be near a small cottage and a cornfield 
adjoining the road. I f ained myself to be the man of that cottage, 
the owner of that cornfield; and getting over the fence, I went 
about the field deliberately picking up ears of corn that had fallen 
down and righting up the cap sheaf of a stack of stalks. The 
dragoons came nigh, eyed me carefully — though I affected to take 
no notice of them — and passed on. They were probably in search 
of me. 

I had lost my hat overboard when in the Old Jersey, and had 
thenceforward to cover my head with an handkerchief. I deemed 
it a calamity at the time, but as an act of Providence the mystery 
now began to be unfolded. Having no hat but an handkerchief 
about my head, helped to deceive the dragoons, and cause them to 
think I was the cottager who owned that cornfield. 



LETTER III 

Subsists upon fruit — Escape from falling into the hands of a guard — Attacked by a kennel 
of dogs — The value of a barn — The roughness and meanness of an old man — The benevolence 
and kindness of a woman — Encampment of soldiers — The day passed on a stack of rye, under 
a Dutch cap — Extensive plain, falls into the hands of a British light-horseman — Providential 
escape, but soon finds himself in the midst of a party of horse and foot. 

TO lie concealed during the day and to travel at night, was my 
practice till I had got far towards the east end of the Island. 

For several days I had not taken any nourishment but water 
and apples. I found late pears, and was pleased with their taste, 
but they operated as an emetic, quicker than ipecac. A subacid 
apple sat well on my stomach, and was very refreshing, though had 
I been sick at home with the same disease, I should have probably 
been denied this favor. Indeed, from what I experienced in the 
free use of water, ripe fruit, unf ermented cider found at the presses, 
etc., I was led to suspect that a great deal of the kind nursing of 
persons in fever was an unnecessary and cruel kind of self-denial. 
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But I supposed Nature would sink without some other kind of 
aliment. But the first attempt to act upon this principle would 
have proved fatal, had it not been for a kind Providential inter- 
ference. 

Late in the evening I stepped up to an house on the road, and 
lifted my hand to rap, but the door folded inward and evaded my 
stroke, and a lady appeared with a light in her hand. I besought 
of her a draught of milk; she replied that there was then a guard 
of soldiers in the house, and they had consumed it all. The busi- 
ness of this guard was to keep a lookout towards Long Island Sound 
and their sentries were on the opposite side of the house. Had I 
rapped, and been met by one of this guard instead of the lady 
what would have been the result? And by whose arrangement did 
the incident so happen that I escaped? 

Pursuing my journey, I came to a place where the road 
parted, one branch turned off through a lofty grove of wood; the 
other ascended a gentle rise towards a house nearby. I knew not 
which to take; but that leading towards the house best suited my 
general course. But coming up near the house, there issued forth 
from the outbuildings a greater kennel of dogs than I had ever 
before seen, and assaulted me with a furious yelling. I stopped 
short, drew up my hands as far as I could out of their reach, and 
stood still. They snapped at me very spitefully, with their jaws 
within a few inches of my body, and now, what was I to do? To 
have attacked them, or fled precipitately, would have been instant 
destruction. I concluded to take no notice of them, but to turn 
about gently and take the other road, as if there was no such 
creature in the world as a dog. I did so, and they followed me for 
about twenty rods, snapping at me and seeming to say "You shall 
not escape; we will have a taste of your blood." And in this 
design there seemed to be a perfect union, from the great bow-wow 
down to the yelping spaniel. But at last they all ceased to roar, 
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bid me goodnight, and disappeared; and I was not much grieved 
at the loss of their company and their music. It was a concert in 
which all the discords in the whole staff were put in requisition. 

The next place where the reader will find me is a barn. And 
indeed I never knew the full value of such a fabrick till now. 
Who can sufficiently eulogize its utility? Were I a poet, its praises 
should not go unsung. In a feeling personification, I would hail 
thee as full of mercy to the brute creation, defending them from the 
stormy blasts and chilling frosts of winter. Nor would I stop here; 
for to how many wretched, wandering human beings hast thou 
been a kind retreat! Denied even the hearth of a hard-hearted 
avarice and proud unfeeling luxury, they had perished in the high- 
way, had not thy hospitable doors been open for their reception. 
To thee, as the means of protection from floods of rain and cold, 
I owe the preservation of my life. 

Had I ventured into the habitations of men instead of those 
of the horned ox, my escape had been impossible. Soon after es- 
caping the fury of the dogs, in this peaceful abode I took up my 
lodgings for the night. A man coming into it in the morning, I 
made bold to slide down from the hayloft; and after making some 
apology for trespassing upon his premises I asked him if it was 
probable I could get some refreshment in the house. He seemed 
to think I could. I then entered the house and stated my wants; 
but as I did not design to be a mean, dishonest beggar, just get what 
I wanted and then say I had nothing to pay, or sneak off and say 
nothing about pay, I told the family I had but three coppers with 
me, so that if they gave me meat or drink it must be done merely 
on the score of charity. But the woman seemed to be thinking 
more about providing something for the relief of a wretched 
sufferer, as I must have appeared to her, than about money. But 
the old man was troublesome with his questions. He said it was 
but a few days ago two men called at his house and told a story 
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which was found to be all false; and at last he observed outright "I 
believe thee also is a rogue;" but the woman would now and then 
as he pressed hard upon me, check him and say, "Do let him alone/' 
She had no questions to ask, all she wanted was to feed me, and 
had it not been for her I know not what the crabbed old man would 
have done with me. 

And here, O woman, in gratitude to thy sex, let me, with the 
famous Ledyard remark that while I have found man too often 
rough and cruel when I have been a suffering stranger, or have been 
borne down with discouragement and sorrow at home, I have sel- 
dom found thee otherwise than gentle, kind, and humane. After 
I had taken my refreshment I said to the old man "I thank you for 
your kindness. Here are the three coppers, all I have to carry me 
a long journey." He did not take them, but said "You may give 
them to that little girl." She took them, but if she was illiberal 
and mean, the old man made her so. I left the house, and going 
a short distance, a spacious plain opened to view, and on it, by the 
tents I saw I concluded there was an encampment of soldiers. I 
therefore turned aside into the field, ascended a stack of rye covered 
with a Dutch cap, and here I remained all the day, it being very 
stormy; but in the evening I looked out from my hiding-place and 
beheld a most lovely moonshine had succeeded the storm. The 
tents had all disappeared, and I took up my journey over the plain. 

Sometime in the latter part of the night I reached the east 
end of it and saw before me a number of buildings, though before 
this I had not seen any on the plain. But no sooner had I come up 
to the first house than I was drawn into a scene of the utmost 
peril. In the midst of the road there was a blacksmith's shop; on 
the north side there was a lane forming a right angle with the road 
and leading up to an house about twelve rods from it. To the 
westward of the house about eight rods distant, stood the barn, and 
a lane leading from the house to it; and in the square, three sides 
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of which were formed by the road and these two lanes was the 
garden; and in the corner of this garden near to the house, I dis- 
covered a number of beehives — and I coveted some of the honey. 
I went first up to the house, and though the door was open I saw 
no light and heard no noise. But I deemed it prudent not to 
climb over the fence just at the door of the house, to get at the 
bees, but to take the lane down to the barn and there to get into 
the garden, and come up under the cover of the fence to the bee- 
house. This I did not then call stealing, for I was in an enemy's 
land and might make prize of whatever I could lay my hand upon. 
But this opinion I now fear, will not stand the test of the Day of 
Judgment. 

Having just stepped into the barnyard and not suspecting 
the least danger, I saw a great number of horses tied all around 
the yard, with all their manes and docks cut in uniform. I stood 
motionless for a moment, and began to say to myself, "What does 
this mean — Can one farmer own so many horses?" But before the 
thought was finished, and as unexpected as a flash of lightning in 
a clear day, a dragoon coming out of the barn, with his burnished 
steel glittering in the bright rays of the moon, stepped up to me 
and challenged: "Who comes there?" I answered "A friend." 
But before he could say "A friend to whom?" a plan of escape must 
be formed and put in execution. It was formed, and succeeded. 
Before he could ask the second question I roared out as if I were 
angry: "Where is the well? I want to get some water." Taking 
me, from this seemingly honest and fearless query, to be one of 
the party, he showed me the well, and I went to it deliberately, 
drew water, and escaped out of his hands. The fact was, as I 
soon found, this was a detachment of horse and foot going out on 
the Island for forage, to be conveyed to the army at New York; 
and doubtless he supposed me to be a person, a waggoner perhaps, 
attached to it. And here again I found the great advantage of 
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losing my hat. Having an handkerchief tied about my head helped 
out the deception. 

The hand of Providence was here very striking in two things: 
The instantaneous invention of a plan of escape in such an unex- 
pected emergency. And taking from me every emotion of fear. I 
was naturally timid, but here I knew not what fear was, but had 
the most perfect command of myself. A little hesitancy, a little 
faltering through fear, would have been fatal. After leaving the 
well I went down the lane into the road near to the blacksmith's 
shop. At this moment four of the party came out from behind the 
opposite side of the shop, in full view, at the distance of about 
three rods from me. I stood motionless and said to myself "All 
is now lost!" 

But their attention was taken up with a small dog with which 
they were sporting; but as they did not come at once and seize me 
in the brightness of the moonlight, I began again to conceive hope, 
and edged away to the fence and rolled through between the two 
lower rails. Soon after the men said: "Let us go to the barn and 
turn in; 99 and immediately disappeared. Their sporting with the 
dog in itself was a trifling circumstance, but to me it was a great 
event. It saved my life — to me in the hour of despair it brought 
deliverance. 

Stretched along as close as I could lie to the lower rail of the 
fence, I took a little time to survey my situation on all sides, and 
to discover if I could, any opening for escape. If I attempted to 
save myself by going out into the open field, I must be discovered 
by the sentries and picked up by a dragoon. If I remained where 
I was, it would soon be daylight, and I could not be mistaken for 
one of the party. About thirty rods ahead I discovered a large 
house, illuminated from the ground floor to the garret. This I 
was sure must be the main bivouac of both infantry and horse, 
and waggons were in numbers passing on to this house. At last 
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I hit upon this plan: when another waggon should pass I would rise 
and lay hold of it behind, and let it carry me forward into the midst 
of the party, and they would suppose me to belong to it. The 
driver, sitting under cover forward, would not be able to see me. 
When the next waggon passed, I attempted to get hold of it but 
could not overtake it, and was left alone in the midst of the road 
and considerably advanced towards the house just mentioned as 
the general rendezvous. And now, as no other mode of escape 
offered, I resolved to walk boldly and leisurely into and through 
the midst of the throng of men and horses, and waggons and sen- 
tries, and pass away if I could. The plan succeeded, — I passed 
fearlessly, with great deliberation, erect, and firm without any 
shyness through the midst of them. Some eyed me carefully, yet 
no one said "Who art thou?" And I was soon out of sight and 
hid in a dense prim-bush fence, lest a suspicion should arise that 
a strange man had passed, and a dragoon should pursue me. 

Twenty miles farther to the eastward, I narrowly escaped 
falling again into the hands of this same party. Had I not with- 
out any knowledge or intention of my own, happened to take 
another road, I should have met them in full march on their re- 
turn, and being in the daytime, escape would have been next to 
impossible. As it was my road brought me on to the ground where 
the night before they had chosen to bivouac, and I found their 
fires still burning. 

After leaving my hiding-place in the prim-fence, I soon found 
myself in a large orchard in quest of fruit; I had examined nearly 
every tree and found none. But just as I was about to give up 
the search, I lit upon a tree where the ground was covered with the 
fairest and the richest species of apple I ever tasted. They re- 
freshed me as if they had been gathered from paradise, having 
neither eaten nor drank anything for a considerable time. How 
all the other fruit in the orchard should have been gathered in, 
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and the produce of this uncommonly excellent tree left, struck me 
as a kind of mystery. It was no miracle, but it was a mercy to a 
wretched sufferer then burning up with fever and thirst. I now 
sought for and took up toy lodgings in the birth-place of my 
Saviour. 

Prosecuting my journey on a succeeding evening, I happened 
to lie opposite to an house standing a little out of the road. Be- 
fore I was aware of the danger a dragoon met me, and stopped so 
near I could have put my hand on his holsters. Now, thought I 
to myself, "I am taken," but what a blessed thing it was I lost my 
hat. The old dirty handkerchief about my head saved me again. 
From this appearance, taking me to be the master of the house 
nearby, he says "Have you any cider?" "No sir," was my reply, 
"but we expect to make next week; call then and we shall be glad 
to treat you." This said, we each went his own way. 

Commencing my journey at another time, early in the even- 
ing, I was accosted by a man of a stern appearance and address, 
standing on the door-step. He wished to know whence I came 
and where bound. I told him I had just sailed out of New York, 
bound to Augustine in Florida, and was driven ashore by an Amer- 
ican privateer, a little to the eastward of Sandy-Hook, and was 
making my way down to Huntington, where I belonged. "What," 
says he, "You belong to an American privateer? I wonder you 
have not been taken up before". By this it seems he would have 
apprehended me, had he known what I was. He was no doubt a 
Long Island Tory. But I replied "Sir, you mistake me, I did not 
say I belonged or had belonged to an American privateer. I 
meant to say I belonged to an English vessel out of New York, 
and had been driven ashore by such a privateer." Then without 
further ceremony I passed on, and he did not attempt to stop me. * 

♦When I had got dear of the Prison-ship and commenced my journey to the East end of 
the Island, one of my first concerns was to frame a story that might serve to prevent my being 
seised and returned back to captivity. In this story, I mixed just ss much truth and just as 
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And now again I sought rest and concealment, as it grew late in 
the evening, and again I found it in a barn. But I had now by 
exposure contracted a violent cough, and could not suppress it, 
though deep sunk in a haymow. The owner coming into the 
barn in the morning, heard me, but he offered me no disturb- 
ance, and I hoped it would have been my peaceful retreat for 
the whole day. But sometime after the man who visited the barn 
had left it, a number of children came up to it, and placed their 
hands against the door and gave it a violent shaking, crying out 
at the same time, "Come out you runaway, you thief, you rob- 
ber," and then retreated with great precipitation. But I did not 
remove out of my bed, hoping they might not give me another such 
honorable salute. But it was not long before they appeared again, 
and cried out, "Come out you old rogue, you runaway, you thief. 
We know you are here, for Daddy heard you cough." And then 
retreated as before. And I retreated also, fearing some older 
children might honor me with a visit and find out in very deed 
that I was a runaway. 

After I had experienced so many narrow escapes, and had now 
passed, as I supposed and as proved to be the fact, beyond all 
further danger from foraging parties, scouts, and patrol of a mili- 
tary character; and though the fever was still upon me, yet it 
seemed rather to abate than to be aggravated by all the exposure, 
cold, storms, fatigues, fears, anxieties and privations I endured. 

much falsehood m would render it probable, and deceive an enemy. And the substance of it 
was what I stated to this man; subject, however, to such variations as circumstances would re- 
quire. And at the time, I had no reproaches of conscience for this falsehood. It was, I sup- 
posed, justified by expedience or necessity. But I now wholly condemn this reasoning. I 
have no idea it can be right to tell a lie to any rational being in the universe to save my life, 
or even my soul. I now protest against all lies, in every shape or form; whether lies of levity, 
vanity, convenience, interest, fear or malignity. 

Lying is entirely inconsistent with obedience or trust in God, whether we run into it to 
avoid the greatest danger, or obtain the greatest good. Peter supposed that to save his own 
life he must abjure all knowledge of Christ. But did he do right? I have never heard him 
justified. He did not justify himself, for when he reflected on what he had done, "he went 
out and wept bitterly." 
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I inferred with great confidence, that it was the design of Al- 
mighty God that I should yet again see home; and entering a 
wood where no human eye could see me, I fell upon my knees, and 
looking up to heaven, I attributed to him all my deliverances, and 
all the understanding, assistance and strength by which I had 
been sustained; and besought the continuance of his mercy to 
extricate me from all remaining danger, and sufferings, and to 
complete my deliverance. I arose, and now went forward more 
than ever, under a sense of the Divine goodness and protection. 



LETTER IV 

Kind treatment by a woman — The woods, supposed impossibility of living to pass them — 
The steel-hearted lady — The contrast — Affecting circumstances of a night passed in a pious 
family. 

I COME now to a day in which various and interesting inci- 
dents occurred. I now ventured to travel in open daylight, and 
no longer to ask protection from the sable honors of an absent 
sun. Commencing my journey early in the morning, I came to a 
large and respectable dwelling-house, and thinking it time to seek 
something to nourish my feeble frame (for appetite I had scarcely 
any) I entered it; neatness, wealth and plenty seemed to reside 
there. Among the inmates of it a decent woman, who appeared 
to be the mistress of the family, and a tailor, who was mounted 
upon a large table and plying his occupation, were all that attracted 
my notice. To the lady I expressed my wants, telling her, at the 
same time, which was my invariable practice, if she could impart 
to me a morsel it must be a mere act of charity, giving, and hoping 
to receive nothing again. For poverty was a companion of which 
I could not rid myself. She made no objections, asked no ques- 
tions, but promptly furnished me with the dish of light food I de- 
sired. Expressing my obligations to her, I rose to depart. But 
going round through another room she met me in the front entry, 
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placed an hat on my head, put an apple-pie in my hand and said, 
"You will want this before you get through the woods." I opened 
my mouth to give vent to the grateful feelings with which my 
heart was filled. But she would not tarry to hear a word, and in- 
stantly vanished out of my sight. The mystery of her conduct, as 
I suppose, was this; she, her family and property, were under 
British government. She was doubtless well satisfied that I was a 
prisoner escaping from the hands of the English; and if she granted 
me any protection or succor, knowing me to be such, it might cost 
the family the confiscation of all their estate. She did not there- 
fore wish to ask me any questions, or hear me explain who I was, 
within hearing of that tailor. He might turn out to be a danger- 
ous informer. I then departed, but this mark of kindness was more 
than I could well bear, and as I went on for some rods the tears 
flowed copiously. What a melting power there is in human kind- 
ness! The recollection of her humanity and pity revives in my 
breast even now, the same feeling of gratitude towards her. 0, 
how true are Solomon's words, "A man that hath friends must 
show himself friendly." 

Indeed there were but two things that could thus dissolve me 
in my greatest sufferings and dangers; and these were, an act of 
real kindness and compassion from a stranger, and the thought of 
the pungent grief my misfortunes must occasion to the kindest 
of mothers. As to my father, his paternal affection and care had 
been long sleeping in the grave. 

But by and by I began to recollect and consider what the lady 
meant by the woods. I supposed it possible there might be a 
forest, four or five miles in length, through which I must pass; — 
of the real fact I had not the least anticipation. But very soon I 
came to the woods, and found a narrow road of deep loose sand 
leading through them. The bushes on both sides grew hard up 
to the waggon-ruts, and there was not a step of a sidewalk of more 
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solid ground, and the travelling was very laborious. But I pressed- 
on with what strength I had, and after a few miles supposed I was 
nearly through the wilderness, and began to look ahead for cleared 
land and human dwellings, but none appeared. After I had with 
great labor and almost insupportable distress travelled a distance 
I deemed at least nine miles, I met two men pressing on in a direc- 
tion opposite to my own. They seemed to be in a hurry, and 
anxious to know how far I had come in these woods. "About 
nine miles," said I, "how far have you come in them?" They re- 
plied, "about the same distance," and immediately pushed for- 
ward, asking me no other question. Then said I to myself, "Here 
I make my grave; farewell thoughts of home, and all earthly ex- 
pectations; here I must lie down and die!" My feet were swelled 
so that the tumefaction hung over the tops of my shoes for three- 
fourths of an inch, and I was about to seek out a favorable spot to 
lie down and rise no more. But at this instant something seemed 
to whisper to me, "Will it not be just as well if you must die, to 
die standing up and walking?" I could not say no, and resolved 
to walk on till I fell down dead. And this whisper has been of 
great service to me in after life, when I have been ready to sink in 
discouragement under difficulties and troubles, or opposition and 
persecution. For I have since found that the Old Jersey was not 
the only abode of inhumanity and woe; but the whole world is but 
one great prison-house of guilty, sorrowful and dying men, who 
live in pride, envy and malice, "hateful and hating one another." 

When I say "I have been ready to sink under such trials," 
I have recollected these woods and said, "Will it not be as well to 
die standing up as lying down?" And thus I have taken courage 
and gone forward, and the result has been as auspicious. For 
such was the goodness of God that I was carried through this 
Long Island wilderness, and a little before sunset I discovered, as 
it were, land at no great distance. 
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The first house I came to at the east end of these woods, I 
entered in quest of humanity and pity. But these virtues ap- 
peared not to be at home there. Everything without and within 
denoted a situation happily above penury, or the trials, vexations, 
and griefs of poverty. A degree of elegance and neatness appeared. 
In the kitchen I discovered a number of fish just touched with 
salt and hung up and dried. My feverish appetite fixed on a piece 
of one of these fish, as a rasher that might taste well. I besought 
the lady of the house to give me a very small bit, but my request 
was not granted. I repeated it again and again. But her denial 
was irrevocable. Now thought I, I will try an experiment, and 
measure the hardness of your heart. So I stated to her my sickly, 
destitute condition, told her she might judge by my appearance, 
that I was overwhelmed by misfortune, and had been very un- 
successful at sea. I wished her to consider how she would be de- 
lighted had she a brother or dear friend suffering in a strange land, 
if any one should stretch out to him the hand of relief, minister to 
his necessities, wipe away his tears, and console his heart. Indeed 
I suggested every thought and plea of which I was master, that 
could move an heart not made of steel. And what was it all for? 
For a piece of dried bluefish, not more than two inches square! 
And did I succeed? No. All my intreaties were vain, so without 
murmuring, or casting on her any reflection, I took my leave. 

Here O woman, thou didst for once forget thyself, and forfeit 
thy character for humanity and pity. After I was gone, I pre- 
sume thou didst reflect upon thine own insensibility and reproach 
thyself, and I most cheerfully forgive thee. 

Passing on but a few rods I entered another human dwelling, 
and what renders the circumstance that took place the more to be 
noticed is, it appeared to be a tavern. I expressed my wants to 
a lady, who I had no doubt, was the mistress of the house. By 
the cheerfulness and good nature depicted in her countenance and 
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her first movements, I knew my suit was granted, and I had noth- 
ing more to say, than to apprize her that I was pennyless, and if 
she afforded me any relief she must do it hoping for nothing again. 
Now, behold the contrast! In a few moments she placed on the 
table a bowl of bread and milk, the whole of one of those fish 
roasted, that I had begged for in vain at the other house, and a mug 
of cider. And, says she, "sit down and eat." But her mercy 
came near to cruelty in its consequences; for although I was aware 
of the danger, yet I indulged too freely. My fever was soon en- 
raged to violence, and I was filled with alarm. 

It was now growing dark and I went but a short distance 
farther, and entered an house and begged the privilege of lodging 
by the fire. My request was granted, and I sat down in silence, 
too sick and distressed to do or say anything. But I could see and 
hear. There was no one in the house but the man and his wife. 
They appeared to be plain, open hearted, honest people, who never 
had their minds elated with pride, nor their taste perverted by 
false refinement, or that education which just unfits persons to be 
useful and happy in the common walks of life. 

They possessed good common sense, which is the best kind of 
sense. Everything within indicated economy and neatness, order 
and competence. But what was better than all this, they ap- 
peared to be cordial friends to each other. It was indeed one of 
the few happy matches, — nor was this all, for I soon perceived they 
were united by still higher principles than mere conjugal affection 
— it was evident that the fear of God had took up its residence 
there. Before it became late in the evening the man took his 
Bible and read a chapter, and that with a tone and air that in- 
duced me to think he believed it. He then arose and devoutly 
offered up his grateful acknowledgments and supplications to 
God, through the Mediator. By this time I began to think I had 
got into a safe, as well as a hospitable retreat. They had before 
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made many inquiries, not impertinent and captious, but such as 
indicated they felt tenderly, and took an interest in my welfare; 
but they evidently obtained no satisfaction from my answers, for 
I was too weary and distressed to take pains to form or relate any- 
thing like a consistent story. And I was the less careful to do it 
from my supposed safety, founded on their evident fear of God, 
and kind feelings. But they seemed as if they could not rest till 
they had drawn from me the real truth, though they gave not the 
least hint that might reproach me for the want of truth and hon- 
esty. At last I resolved I would treat him so no longer. I would 
throw off the mask, risk all consequences, and let them into the 
real secret of my condition, and said: "You have asked me many 
questions this evening, and I have told you nothing but falsehoods. 
Now hear the truth. I am a prisoner, making my escape from the 
Old Jersey, at New York. Of the horrors of this dreadful prison 
you may have been informed. There, after many sufferings, I 
was brought to have no prospect before me but certain death. But 
by a remarkable and unexpected interposition of Providence I got 
on shore, and having had many hair-breadth escapes, I have 
reached this place, and am now lodged under your hospitable roof. 
I am loaded with disease; and am in torment from the thousands 
of vermin which are now devouring my flesh. I have dear and 
kind friends in Connecticut, and I am now aiming to regain my 
native home. The kindest of mothers is now probably weeping 
for me as having, ere this, perished in my captivity, never more ex- 
pecting to see her child. Thus I have told you the real truth. I 
have put my life in your hand. Go and inform against me and I 
shall be taken back to the Prison ship, and death will be inevi- 
table." I ceased to speak, and all was profound silence. It took 
some time to recover themselves from a flood of tears in which 
they were bathed. At last the kind and amiable woman said, 
"Let us go and bake his clothes." No sooner said than the man 
seized a brand of fire and threw it into the oven. The woman pro- 
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vided a clean suit of clothes to supply the place of mine till they 
had purified them by fire. The work done, a clean bed was laid 
down, on which I was to rest, and rest I did as in a new world; 
for I had got rid of a swarm of cannibals, who were without mercy 
eating me up alive! And what think you were my views and im- 
pressions in regard to what had here passed? Never before or 
since have I seen a more just, practical comment on that religion 
which many profess, but few properly exemplify: "I was an hun- 
gered and ye gave me meat, a stranger, and ye took me in, sick and 
ye visited me." With wonder and gratitude these words shined in 
my very soul. Well might I have said, Jesus, is this the re- 
ligion thou hast given to the human family? Tf it universally 
prevailed, the woes of man would be relieved and heaven would 
come down to earth. This happy couple who are now, in all 
probability, called away by their gracious Eedeemer to fill a man- 
sion in the skies, and are now rejoicing before the throne of Him 
whom they supremely loved, appeared to enjoy a rich reward in 
the mercy they had shown to a wretched stranger. It was all 
they asked. It was all performed with such cheerfulness, such 
tenderness, simplicity and ease, as gave to Christianity by which it 
was prompted, a beauty, which must have compelled the infidel 
to admire what he affects to disbelieve. 

In the morning I took my leave of this dear family, who had 
enchanted and riveted my soul to them by their kindness, in es- 
teem and gratitude, which have for fifty years suffered no abate- 
ment. 

I learned of them a lesson of humanity I have ever remem- 
bered and ever wished to imitate. The day was clear, and after 
travelling a short distance I threw myself down on the sunny side 
of a stinted pitch pine, upon a bed of warm sand. And what a 
deliverance did I now find I had experienced! My body was no 
longer food for millions. I rested as on a bed of down. 
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LETTER V 

Arrival at Sag-Harbor — Kindness met with in a public house — Story of the sloop and 
whaleboat — Escape to New London, after being captured by an American privateer near 
Plumb Island — Relapse of fever — Unable to travel — Reaches home at Flainfield (Conn.), by 
assistance — Life despaired of — Fearful views of eternity — Gives up himself as lost forever. 

OMITTING the notice of intervening circumstances and 
events, in about a week after this I found myself at Sag- 
Harbor, at the east end of Long Island. Nor did the kind 
Providence of God here forsake me. Again I found humanity 
and pity in a public house. I was permitted to lie by a warm fire 
(a great luxury, the weather having become cold) while two others 
of my companions on board the same engine of perdition to Amer- 
can seamen, having made their escape, were denied this favor, 
and had to take lodgings in the barn. While lying on my bed of 
down (the warm brick hearth) the door of an adjoining room where 
our host and his lady slept being open, I heard her say, "I could 
not consent that the other two should lodge in the house, but I 
pitied this young man." But I could see no cause for this differ- 
ence of feeling in the woman, but the agency of Him who hath all 
hearts in his hand. In a few days an opportunity of crossing the 
Sound presented. A whale-boat with a commission to make re- 
prisals upon the enemy, came into the harbor. Her crew, as I 
supposed, were a set of honest good farmers who resided at Norwich 
in Connecticut, where I was born, and knew my connections. 
They agreed to give me a passage to New London. A sloop also 
came into the harbor with a like commission, and with a permit to 
bring a family from Connecticut, who belonged on the Island. 
This boat and sloop made sail together, one bound to New London, 
the other to Seabrook. But the weather being very boisterous 
the boat was in danger, so we all went on board the sloop, and the 
boat was made fast to her by a towline. But at no great distance 
from Plumb Island a privateer, which proved to be out of Stoning- 
ton, pounced upon us; and under the suspicion of our being illicit 
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traders, carried us all into New London. And here a scene of 
wickedness was developed, of which I could not have supposed my 
honest friends had been capable. An agent had been sent to New 
York with golden armor, and he had obtained a quantity of dry 
goods and brought them to Sag-Harbor. Here the cruising whale- 
boat was to receive and carry them to New London, where they 
would be libelled; and some of the crew were to come into court, 
and give oath that they were taken from the enemy by virtue of 
their commission. And thus a trade was carried on with the ene- 
my to an indefinite extent. These goods were put on board the 
sloop, when the boat was made fast to her. And when the pri- 
vateer appeared and we could not escape from her, the captain of 
the sloop agreed to declare the goods were his, and that he had 
taken them as a lawful prize from the enemy. And the crew of the 
whale-boat, the purchasers and owners of the goods, were to swear 
they saw him do it. The goods being condemned, the captain of 
the sloop was then to act like an honest rogue and to restore them 
to the crew of the boat. But after the goods were actually con- 
demned and the crew of the boat, the real owners, had in open court 
sworn that the goods were his by lawful capture, the captain of the 
sloop thought he had now a fair opportunity to play upon them a 
profitable trick; accordingly, he refused to restore them and went 
off with the goods, sloop and all, to Connecticut river. But the 
crew of the boat were not willing thus to quit all claim to the goods, 
though they had sworn they were not theirs, and contrived to have 
the sloop with the goods again seized. And I, who knew the whole 
story, was sent for as a witness. And by my testimony, and that 
of one of the whale-boat's crew, who had not testified before that 
the goods were captured by the captain of the sloop, the real truth 
came to light, and both sloop and goods were condemned; so that 
the crew of the whale-boat ultimately obtained not only their 
goods, but the sloop also, as an illicit trader. And thus the treach- 
ery of the captain did not prove so gainful as he intended. He was 
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taken in his own craftiness. An event so common, that it is a 
matter of wonder that all rogues do not grow sick of their villainy. 

In this business it was hard to tell who were the most un- 
principled offenders; who thought least of the guilt of perjury, and 
trampling under foot the laws of their country. These cruising 
boats were sometimes guilty of great injustice and barbarity to- 
wards the peaceful and friendly inhabitants of the Island. 

There was no small excitement at Sag-Harbor when I first 
arrived there, by what had just been done by one of them. They 
entered an house, and not content with other plunder, they tore 
from the neck of a woman just confined, her golden necklace. 
How awfully true are the words of Paul: "For they that will be 
rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition. For 
the love of money is the root of all evil." 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. 

I had now travelled an hundred and fifty miles, and was 
safely landed at New London. And to me it was a great mercy 
that we were captured by the privateer out of Stonington; other- 
wise I should have been carried into Connecticut river, much 
farther from home. But no sooner did I set my foot down in a 
land of safety, than I immediately sank under the power of that 
disease which had preyed upon me ever since I left the Prison ship. 
It will perhaps scarcely be believed, that I could have travelled so 
far, encountered such hardships, braved the chilling storms of 
autumn, put up in the cold retreat of barns, shivering in wet 
clothes, drenched in rain, without medicine, nursing, or any diet 
commonly esteemed proper, and yet all this time have been under 
the operation of an inveterate and settled fever. I should myself, 
have judged that scarcely any person could, in such a condition, 
have survived. I should have supposed his fever must have come 
to a speedy crisis, and he must most probably have died. But 
this was not the case. The fever did not seem to be on the whole 
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much increased, but it stuck fast to me. And what follows will 
put this matter out of question. After arriving at New London I 
could travel only about three miles; and all my strength failed, 
under the revived power and rage of the fever. But in this, per- 
haps, the kind hand of woman had some agency. The lady at 
Sag-Harbor who pressed me in her pity, thought of my welfare 
after I should leave her house; and unsolicited gave me a meat pie 
and a bottle of cider. Though I had not much relish for the pie, 
yet my thirst tempted me to drink of the liquid. I had before 
drank freely at the press without injury. But here is the difference: 
the cider in the bottle was fermented. I think it had some hand 
in producing a relapse. 

When I could go no farther, I found a man who was kind 
enough to carry me up to Norwich Landing. And I tarried there 
with a relative till my friends at Plainfield were informed of my 
arrival, and my eldest brother came with a carriage to help me 
home. The first night I lodged with a brother at Canterbury. 
This night I deemed myself to be dying, and going directly to my 
long home. But the next day, I so revived as to reach the dwell- 
ing of my mother. A most affectionate mother, who always 
seemed willing to live or die for the good of her children, and who 
had made up her mind to submit to the will of God, and never more 
to see her son; and a child broken down with sickness and other 
calamities, and needing all her soothing attentions, can imagine 
what a kind of meeting it was! For a day or two it seemed to me 
I was getting better. I was unwilling to be sick any longer. I 
now wished to live and enjoy home; and I almost resolved I would 
no longer complain of pain or weakness. I would get well at all 
events. But the will of God was not so, and I perceived it was 
vain to strive with my Maker. My resolution failed, my heart 
sunk. I took my bed, and, as almost every one supposed, to rise 
no more. The doctor was sent for. And that every wave of sor- 
row and discouragement might break upon me and sink me to the 
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lowest depth, he said to a friend, "I could not recover, unless I 
was all made over new;" and a young man of my acquaintance 
told me of it. My fever raged — I felt a pain in my head, piercing 
as if a sword had been run through it — my reason fled. For 
about three weeks I was in a state of perfect derangement, and not 
able to articulate a word so as to be understood. I remember 
making the attempt. My sister listened and listened, but could 
not understand me, and I ceased from the effort as in vain. But 
it is a great mistake to suppose deranged people have no thoughts, 
and are insensible to suffering and pain. 

In my derangement I lost all idea of being a human creature. 
I felt and saw myself to be a very stately tree, whose trunk soon 
divided itself into three great branches. I saw nothing of \he 
form of a man about me, and was not conscious there was any such 
being in the universe. By some means one of these great branches 
was split down, and the pain of this disaster was immense. 

It may seem strange, but of all this I have ever since pre- 
served a perfect remembrance, as of a thing that had taken place 
in the full exercise of my reason. But in the midst of this period 
of derangement I had a short, though perfectly lucid interval. 
Heaven and earth, time and eternity, life and death, God and re- 
ligion, again assumed the character of momentous realities. I 
now found myself, as I supposed, just breathing my last, my 
spirit just quitting its tenement of clay. But my views and feel- 
ings now were such as to set at nought all the powers of description. 
I had heretofore been oft awakened to a sense of danger as a sin- 
ner. The first instance of it took place when I was about ten 
years old, but I as often relapsed again into sin. I had offered up 
to heaven innumerable prayers, and was sometimes ready to 
think I understood and possessed religion, though I could get no 
strong hold of the divine promises, nor enjoy much comfort in the 
hope of final salvation. 
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The fact was, I knew but little about myself. I was very 
much a stranger to my own heart. But now my whole inner man 
seemed to be made as luminous as the most transparent glass. 
It seemed as though nothing good or bad could lurk in any corner 
of it unseen; till this moment I never had an idea of any such self- 
knowledge. But as to anything truly pure and holy, my soul ap- 
peared a perfect blank. As to external actions, though I could 
have made out a list of them equal; perhaps, to some other self- 
righteous man, yet my mind was perfectly turned away from these, 
as not to be thought of, and fixed on the state of my heart. In it 
I could discover no feeling, exercise or emotion, on which I could 
rest as genuine repentance towards God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. For aught I could see my religion went no farther 
than that of devils; like them I did believe, I did tremble. For I 
had a deep conviction of all the awful realities of a future state, as 
revealed in the Gospel. But it seemed now absolutely too late 
to ask or expect any mercy. I ceased to pray. I gave myself 
up to certain damnation, and sunk down in perfect and black des- 
pair. But this I now know to be a criminal unbelief. It was noth- 
ing but pride and hardness of heart that prevented my coming to 
Christ, in what now appeared my last moment. But though I 
supposed it to be certain that God intended to cast my soul into 
hell, I did not feel any sensible or raging enmity rising against him. 

I was so guilty and so justly condemned, that my mouth 
was completely stopped. And dreadful as was my state of mind, 
I had not the least confidence in any of those refuges of lies in which 
proud, healthy, prosperous sinners can hide themselves. The hail 
of God's wrath pouring down upon my soul, swept them away. 
Infidelity could afford me no aid. I could no more doubt the 
truth of what the Bible saith of the future state of the wicked, than 
I could doubt my own existence. As to guilt, remorse, terror and 
despair, I was then in hell, and how could I doubt its reality? 
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I had in some period of my life tried to be a Universalist, 
and great pains had been taken by a medical friend of liberal edu- 
cation to make me so. But in this awful crisis, this doctrine ap- 
peared to me to be folly and madness. It afforded not the least 
gleam of hope. It had not the power of a straw to ward off the 
lightning of heaven's wrath. For I knew the Holy Ghost had said, 
"Without holiness no man shall see the Lord." And I had a per- 
fect conviction that I was not the subject of even the least degree 
of this holiness. I said to myself "In a few minutes I shall know 
what hell is; 99 and was rather impatient to be gone, and know the 
worst of it. But now, as might be expected under this terrible 
and overwhelming view of my situation, my reason again fled. 

About ten days after this, an unexpected and favorable crisis 
was formed in my disease, and I awaked as it were out of the 
grave. I say unexpected, for my death was looked for as certain. 
A joiner who lived near at hand, afterward told me, that having 
seen me the evening before, and my brother calling at his housfe the 
next morning, he did not ask him how I did, having no doubt but 
he had come to speak for my coffin. Dr. Parish, who was then 
fitting for college at the academy at Plainfield, likewise told me 
that he not only regretted my death as certain, but the suspension 
of his studies to attend my funeral. 

When I found myself recovering it occasioned a kind of regret, 
on the ground that I should have the affair of dying all to go over 
again. But still I could not but consider myself as a brand plucked 
from everlasting burnings. But it turned out in the end that this 
fearful view of the certain perdition of such as die impenitent, did 
not convert my soul. I entered into many solemn vows, ever 
after, to live to God; but I proved unfaithful to these vows. For 
it is not in the nature of an unconverted heart to be steadfast and 
faithful in a covenant with God. 

There were at this time certain evangelical and important 
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truths, o£ which I was not convinced, and without which I con- 
ceive there can be no sound conversion. I did not know what it 
was to be dead in trespasses and sins. Though I found my heart 
was not right in the sight of God, yet I did not know that I was 
such a slave to sin that there was no moral power in me ever to 
turn from it, to the real love of holiness. Hence, to change my 
heart and lead an holy life, I secretly depended on myself, and not 
on a divine influence. This, I fear, is the great error of thousands. 
Hence their awakenings and their conversions come to nothing. 
This entire moral helplessness and dependence on the Spirit of 
God, to give a new heart and power to live a new life, I trust I 
was afterwards taught by experience to understand. 

Another circumstance of spiritual darkness was, I did not 
possess a clear view of the essential and momentous distinction 
between false religious affections and such as were genuine. I 
was ready to think all sorrow for sin, all kinds of repentance, all 
kinds of love to God and Christ were real religion. But this I 
afterwards found to be a most dangerous error. Like Peter's love 
to Christ when he would not have him go up to Jerusalem and 
suffer, so a great deal of love to God is nothing but hatred. Some 
may love him so well that they cannot bear to hear his true char- 
acter ascribed to Him. They think it is heaping dishonor upon 
Him, which they cannot bear — Is this true love? At last, I trust 
I found that no love of God has any religion in it but that which 
primarily arises in the soul, from a view of the infinite excellence 
and moral beauty of the divine character, considered just as it is, 
independent of all selfish considerations. 

It is a grand discovery in religion to find that the greatest and 
most glorious, and even the very least exercise of it, consists in 
that charity which seeketh not its own. For the want of this dis- 
covery how does selfishness, illiberality, avarice, indifference to the 
honor of God and the best interests of men, prevail in the character 
of many professors of Godliness. 
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Some time in the latter part of October, 1781, I arrived at 
home. And near the close of winter I so far regained my health, 
through the great kindness of the God of love, as to engage in the 
instruction of a school in the town where I resided; and since that 
period almost my whole life has been devoted to the instruction of 
youth, and preaching the everlasting Gospel. And whether my 
life has been in any degree useful, or whether it would have been, 
as to the glory of God and the good of mankind, as well that I 
should have made my grave in the Old Jersey, will doubtless be 
made manifest in the last day. Of one thing I am certain, that is, 
it becomes me to say to the God of unchanging love, in review of 
the whole history of my life, — 

"Thy thoughts of love to me surmount 
The power of numbers to recount" 



THE END. 
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TO THE PUBLIC 

WHEN the writer of the following narrative first took up his 
pen to give an account of the extraordinary man whom he 
has attempted to describe, he intended it should make its 
appearance in a newspaper. But his memory retracing a number 
of circumstances of which he was a spectator, and having heard of 
others from undoubted authority, he was inperceptibly led forward 
until the narrative became of too great length to appear in a public 
print. The partiality of a few friends for the performance, who 
think it not unworthy of public curiosity, has induced the author 
thus to offer it in the shape of a small pamphlet. To the graces of 
diction the author pretends not, the vicissitudes of his own life 
having unfortunately left him but little opportunity of cultivating 
them. 

The shades also which form the character of the person here 
delineated, are so strongly marked of themselves as to catch the 
eye of the most careless observer, and leave but little for the pen 
to discriminate. 

The ambition therefore of appearing in print was certainly 
not the motive which has influenced him. Neither could political 
motives have any weight with a man, the circumstances of whose 
situation peculiarly abstract him from parties of any kind: and if 
such had been his motives, he is altogether ignorant of the nature of 
Mr. Bowles's embassy, any farther than from public report, which 
is most likely to be erroneous. 

The embassy is doubtless a friendly one, and as such he wishes 
it success. The heart of the author therefore, warm with the recol- 
lection of heroic actions, is alone in fault; which is the only apology 
he offers for his sincerity. But as there are some things which 
glance at the character of individuals who are unknown to the 
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public, the writer takes this opportunity of declaring that if there 
be any man who fancies his conduct misstated, or feels himself 
injured in the following sheets, or who shall be hardy enough to say 
that he has misrepresented things — and will either publicly or by a 
note addressed to the publisher, sign his real name and state his 
complaints — the writer, at all times ready to retract his errors but 
never willing to desert the cause of truth, will most cheerfully step 
forward and avow himself. As to any anonymous paragraphs or 
publications reflecting on the writer, he will, as becomes him, treat 
them with silent contempt. He has, however, but little appre- 
hension on this score, as the facts are stubborn, and will stand the 
test of the strictest enquiry. 
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AUTHENTIC MEMOIRS OF 

WILLIAM AUGUSTUS BOWLES, ESQUIRE 

MONG the singular characters of the present day, no man for 
his years has experienced more numerous vicissitudes than 
the person whose life is now to be delineated. 

William Augustus Bowles was born in Maryland, of respect- 
able parents; and it is highly probable that he would have been lost 
in the obscurity of his father's occupation (that of an American 
planter) had not fortune reserved him for great and hazardous 
enterprises. 

At the commencement of the American war, Mr. Bowles 
was scarce thirteen years of age. But no sooner did the sound of 
war reach his ears than the inherent principles of his soul were 
roused into action. By whatever motive he was now influenced, 
whether an acquired partiality for the British name, or an animate 
and restless love of variety, he eloped from his father's house; and 
after surmounting difficulties hardly to be credited at his years, 
arrived safe in the British camp at Philadelphia. 

An artless schoolboy, perfectly unacquainted with any mode 
of life beyond what he had learnt at his father's farm, Mr. Bowles 
was received as a volunteer in an old regiment; and soon afterwards 
was appointed to an ensigncy in a provincial corps then raising. 
When the British army marched from Philadelphia to New York, 
Mr. Bowles accompanied his regiment in that celebrated retreat, 
and was one among the flank companies who served at the memor- 
able battle of Monmouth. 

In the autumn of 1778 he embarked at New York with his 
corps for the island of Jamaica, and thence proceeded to Pensa- 
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cola, in West Florida. He had now been twelve months in the 
army, without being any way distinguished but as a giddy boy; 
nor was his name known but in the muster-roll of his regiment, 
and in all probability would be this day a stranger to the world, 
but for an act of the most flagrant injustice, of which he was the 
victim. 

In stating this fact, at once so cruel, so unjust and so unprece- 
dented, an eyewitness of the transaction does not mean to expose 
the names of those concerned in a business disgraceful to the dis- 
cipline of the army and the cause of humanity. But it will afford 
a striking example of tyrannic power exercised over a young and 
inexperienced boy, whose peculiar situation ought to have demand- 
ed the protection instead of provoking the vengeance of his supe- 
riors. 

Soon after his arrival in this country, Mr. Bowles obtained 
leave of his commanding officer to visit Pensacola, seven miles dis- 
tant from the mouth of the harbour, where the corps to which he 
belonged was then quartered. Hither he came, merely to satisfy 
his curiosity; but this curiosity was productive of events which 
have governed his future life. The party who commanded the boat 
which was to have conveyed him back to his quarters, having 
missed seeing him, returned without him; and his Colonel* availing 
himself of this opportunity to substitute in his place some favorite 
of his own, represented him to the commanding officerf of the gar- 
rison as a young man who had neglected his duty, and who was 
every way unqualified for, and unworthy of, his protection. But 
before this dark transaction was accomplished threats were made 
use of to induce him to resign his commission; which however he 
treated with disdain. Let the feeling heart for a moment reflect 

•This was probably Lieut. -Col. James Chalmers, as his regiment, the MarylandJLoyalists' 
arrived at Pensacola in December, 1778. 

fThe commander-in-chief seems to have been Brig.-Gen. John Campbell, who arrived 
with a thousand men in December, 1778. He left in three months. 
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on the situation of this devoted youth. Without a friend or even 
an acquaintance,* let us consider him in a moment cut off from the 
society he alone could hold dear, by a general order which declared 
that the King had no further use for his services. Accordingly, 
he was dismissed from the British army without even the form of a 
trial. A stroke like this, so sudden and unexpected, it might have 
been supposed would have overwhelmed with terror and despon- 
dency the most undaunted spirit, and awakened to a sense of future 
wants the most vagrant inattention. But if we may judge from 
his subsequent conduct, this arbitrary and inhuman sentence he 
received with surprise, more than sorrow, and with indifference 
rather than fear. Indeed it is more than probable that he heard 
the decree which was to expose him in a friendless land to all the 
horrors of poverty and famine, with secret exultation. 

The pangs of want he had never known; but to the insolence 
of command, exercised by ignorant and inexperienced young men 
unused to power he was daily accustomed. Instead of expostula- 
tion or appeal to his superiors against this unjust stretch of power, 
or of any attempt to deprecate the melancholy fate which seemed 
to await him, he appeared gay and unconcerned; and the triumph 
of what he no doubt considered regained liberty was evident in his 
whole deportment. 

Behold then this disbanded young soldier, his last shilling 
gone, too proud to beg and too independent to stoop to menial 
offices — an uncultivated and savage country around him — no 
guide but chance and no resource but in his own fortitude — behold 
him on the brink of apparently inevitable ruin. But Fortune, 
whose peculiar care he seems to have been, stepped into save him. 
A party of the Creek nation were on their way home from Pensa- 
cola, whither they had come to receive their annual presents; and 

•The regiment to which Mr. Bowles belonged had not at this time been at Pensacola and 
being just arrived from New York his person was unknown to the garrison. 
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young Bowles, delighted with the novelty of the situation now open- 
ed to him, joined the party, having thrown his regimental coat, 
in contempt of his oppressors, into the sea. A situation so flat- 
tering to the independence natural in the heart of man, had 
doubtless many attractions. But whether the sameness of the 
scene or a restlessness of disposition constitutional in him, or 
accentuated through pride to shew himself once more among 
those who had reduced him to the appearance of a savage, he left 
his protectors after having resided with them a few months (prob- 
ably with an intention to return) and came, unattended, to Pen- 
sacola. When he arrived on the opposite shore of the bay, he 
found a hogshead which some British ships had left behind them; 
and Bowles, impatient of delay, without waiting for any other 
conveyance, like an Eskimaux*, with the difference of a hogs- 
head for a boat, the branch of a tree his mast, a blanket his sail 
and a few stones his ballast, navigated the extensive shores of the 
harbour; in the day procuring the food of life and beguiling the 
tediousnessof time by fowling and fishing, and at night regaling on 
his prey, the sky his canopy and the earth his bed. 

In this very hogshead, perhaps, his bosom first throbbed with 
the desire of nautical knowledge; and here also be first had occasion 
to seek for resources in himself alone; resources which at some 
future day were to shield him in the hour of danger, and which alone 

•To those who are unacquainted with the various tribes of indigenous natives inhabiting 
the immense shores of North America, the following description may not appear intrusive: 
The boat of the Eskimaux savage, inhabitant of the bleak and frosen shores of Labrador, is 
about six feet in length; in which he sits down with his thighs and legs stretched horizontally. 
This boat, which does not exceed a foot and a half in breadth, is covered with a kind of deck, 
with a hoop in the middle, just large enough to admit his waist, which is surrounded by a piece 
of leather, fastened to the hoop, so as to prevent any water from coming into the vessel. 

In this boat, with a paddle in his hand, the shivering, solitary savage ventures into the 
boisterous ocean, and destroys the largest of marine animals (the whale), whose oil, which he 
drinks, secures him scarce half alive, during the severity of eternal frost. 

In a hogshead, with an opening which he made, equal in circumference to the dimensions 
of his body, Mr. Bowles sailed as above described. 
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could complete him for the leader of a brave and gallant nation.* 
Here it was that the author first remembers to have seen him. His 
curiosity from that time was strongly awakened concerning so 
singular a character; and his mind then presaged the daring actions, 
some of which the author has witnessed, which have since destin- 
guished the Beloved Warrior, t 

But this precarious and hazardous livelihood did not last 
long. The frost of 1779 will be long remembered in the Floridas; 
and young Bowles, almost naked, superior to the injuries of men, 
found in the elements an enemy that neither strength of constitu- 
tion or fortitude of mind could withstand. He wanted shelter, 
and it was not long before he received it. Among the inhabitants 
of the town who saw his situation there was one, a baker by pro- 
fession, who had a heart to commiserate and believe him. Under 
the roof of this hospitable stranger he remained the greatest part 
of the winter, who finding him a strong and robust lad, thought it 
but reasonable that he should assist to make the bread which he 
so plentifully ate. 

Highly impressed, as no doubt he was, with a sense of obliga- 
tion for such unmerited goodness, an aversion to labour, peculiar 
to the habits in which he had so lately indulged, made him reject 
the proposal; and he would again have been exposed to all his 

•It may not be unnecessary to observe that the Creek nations, divided into Upper and 
Lower Creeks, are the acknowledged superiors of all the North American tribes. The country 
of Creeks and Cherokees, as laid down in Governor PownaU's map, is comprised between the 
90th and 97th degrees of north latitude and between the 89rd and 90th of west longitude from 
Greenwich; bounded on the east by Virginia, the Carolina* and Georgia; on the south by West 
Florida, and on the west by the Mississippi. From the confluence of the Ohio, this country, 
exceeding a thousand miles in length and several hundred in breadth is if we may judge of its 
productions, of the richest soil in North America; and not only the various fruits of the tropics, 
but those of more northern climes, grow here within most perfection, wheat, cotton, indigo, 
rice, tobacco and corn of all kinds, when cultivated, produce the most abundant harvest. The 
climate, cooled by the nitrous particles of the air, is superior to the south of France, and less 
oppressive than Italy or that of Asia Minor. 

fBy this appellation he is universally known to the nations. 
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former dangers but for his old friends the Creeks. The extra- 
ordinary inclemency of the season had brought them down for 
presents, and Bowles once more returned with them, and remained 
near two years. 

The friendly character of the North American savages, when 
not irritated by resentment or made sanguinary through thirst of 
revenge, is well known. During this period, such was their mutual 
regard that he strengthened treaties of friendship by marrying 
a daughter of one of their chiefs. Thus he became doubly united 
to them, both from inclination and the ties of blood; and his chil- 
dren were living pledges of their father's fidelity. 

Habit had now confirmed his predilection for a state of nature; 
and on the commencement of hostilities between Great Britain 
and Spain he was thought worthy of being enrolled among the 
fighting men of this warlike nation. Nor did he discredit their 
choice. His conduct throughout the war was eminently distin- 
guished for coolness and vigour in action, and the most venerable 
chiefs pointed him out as an example worthy of imitation. Here 
we discover a striking feature of his soul, which can look down with 
conscious superiority on the heaviest injuries, and when glory 
demands, forget them. 

Charmed with the remembrance of his magnanimity, the 
characteristic of every noble mind, the author could dwell long 
on this transaction, so honourable to him and so degrading, by 
the contrast, to those who were the cause of placing him in a state 
which gave him such envied pre-eminence. 

During the above period he neither sought nor shunned his 
enemies. Glory was his passion and war he considered the path 
which led to it. 

Englishmen who may read this narrative will be enabled to 
judge of his enthusiastic attachment for the British nation; an 
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attachment which has often led him to brave death in her defence, 
and which has exposed him to the utmost inclemency of the seasons. 
Actuated by this attachment he has crossed the Atlantic to declare 
to this country the partiality and regard of himself and nation, and 
probably with a view of forming an advantageous and permanent 
connection. Indeed, his regard for this country, imbibed in his 
early youth, is only to be equalled by his affection for those by 
whom he was adopted. 

But it will transcend all praise of Mr. Bowles when it is known 
that such was his heroic contempt of danger and such his persever- 
ing ardour, both day and night, against the enemies of Great 
Britain during the investiture of Pensacola, that the commander- 
in-chief of that department, struck with the singular gallantly of 
the man, as well as conscious of his eminent services, reinstated 
him in his former rank in the corps from which, as it has been re- 
lated, he had been so singularly dismissed. In recording the his- 
tory of his life it would be an act of injustice in the author to bury 
under a general description, some memorable instances of courage 
which so strongly mark this prominent feature of his character. 
The following at least deserve notice: 

In the year 1780 the author accompanied a small detachment* 
from Pensacola to the bay of Mobile, with an intention of surpris- 
ing a Spanish fortified village of the above name; and here it was 
he first had an opportunity of beholding in person the determined 
resolution of the hero of these sheets. Young Bowles, now grown 
out of recollection and in every respect like a savage warrior, was 
introduced for the first time to his acquaintance, in the midst of 
several hundred savages, who marched with the detachment. On 
the 7th of January of the above year, at daylight in the morning, the 

•This was probably part of the 60th Foot, as it* 3d Battalion was the only British force 
on the ground; the others being the Pennsylvania and Maryland Loyalists, and the West 
Florida Royal Foresters, a new local troop (which numbered only forty-three in April, 1781,) 
and the Third Waldeck (Hessian) regiment. 
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signal was given to assault; and Bowles, leaving the warriors to 
fight in their own way, rushed on with the British troops. It is 
with no small degree of pleasure that the author feels he can avail 
himself of this opportunity of celebrating an attack, without the 
appearance of egotism, which for its gallantry according to the 
numbers, was not surpassed by any action during the whole of the 
last war. To the honour of this small detachment, which consisted 
only of fifty British soldiers, they forced the work and carried it 
at the same instant against four hundred Spanish troops, who 
attempted to escape aboard an armed vessel which lay off the fort. 
But from this they were prevented by the savages, who slew many 
in the water, attempting to seek refuge in their boats. All possi- 
bility of flight being thus cut off, they became emboldened by des- 
pair, and took shelter in their barracks, from the windows of which 
they annoyed the remaining few of the British, who had escaped 
in the assault. But more than half of this gallant detachment 
were either killed or wounded. Out of ten officers, three were 
killed and three were badly wounded. Two others, of a foreign 
regiment,* were exerting themselves to compel, at the points of 
their swords, fifty of the original detachment who refused to do 
their duty. There remained in the fort but two officers, with 
scarce twenty men, who must inevitably have fallen, had they not 
been forced to fly their vainly-imagined victory. 

In the midst of all this danger Bowles, with the coolness of 
an unconcerned spectator, very leisurely loaded and discharged 
his rifle-gun at those who were firing from the windows; and when 
the British soldiers called to the above two officers to save their 
lives by flight, our hero posted himself behind a tree within a few 
yards of the works, loading and firing alone; and he must undoubt- 
edly have been killed or taken, had not a cannon ball from the 
enemy shivered the tree to pieces and driven him, unhurt, to gain 
the small flying party, already at the distance of a quarter of a 

*The "foreign regiment" must have been the Waldecken. 
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mile. He also distinguished himself at a sortie made by ninety- 
six rank and file provincial troops, at twelve at noon, on the Spanish 
lines at Pensacola, who carried the advanced post of the enemy 
with the loss of only one man. This attack will be long remem- 
bered in the Spanish army by the gentlemen of the Irish brigade 
who survived this bloody assault. Fifty, of seven hundred men 
who were in the works, were killed with bayonets alone, besides 
numbers who were shot, flying down the trenches. The gallantry 
of the Irish officers never shone more distinguished than on this 
day. They kept their ground, though trod down by the Spanish 
soldiers; and those who fell fought to the last gasp, with their small 
swords in their hands.* 

But his career had been near finished, a few days afterward, 
by the blowing-up of the British advanced redoubt,f as he was en- 
tering it; and he beheld the melancholy spectacle of near a hun- 
dred men blown into the air, almost within his reach. Five seconds 
sooner and he must have been numbered with the dead. On the 
reduction of West Florida, Bowles, with the rest of the garrison, 
returned to New York on parole; where they continued until duly 
exchanged the year following. 

Some time after this a party was formed in his corps, who, 
jealous of his justly-acquired popularity planned his downfall. 
They accordingly put him under arrest, and exhibited between 
twenty and thirty charges against him.} Among these was one 

Though the author does not specifically say so, the British attempt was a failure. 

tHere the author skips from the attack on Mobile in January to the Spanish attack on 
Pensacola in May. 

The blowing up of the fort, with a hundred men, was on May 8, by the fall of a shell on 
the magazine. Its explosion blew up the magazine, and besides killed the men in the fort. 

The whole of West Florida was surrendered by Gen. Campbell and Governor Peter 
Chester, to the Spanish leader, on May 0— and it must have been then that "Bowles, with 
the rest of the garrison, returned to New York on parole." 

tin justice to the following gentlemen of the Corps to which Mr. Bowles belonged, the 
writer feels himself called upon to declare that neither Major Dulaney, Captains Key, Addison, 
and Kennedy, for whom he has the highest respect, had any share in the above prosecution. 
The two first gentlemen were in England at the time, and only knew of the transaction by re- 
port. 
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for ungentleman-like behaviour; and when the court questioned 
his accusers for proof of this charge, they could only adduce his 
having been frequently seen bringing in scalps, during the siege 
of Pensacola. This charge he did not attempt to confute. * Nor let 
the sympathetic mind turn aside with horror and indignation at 
this recital. Souls highly fraught with sensibility are too apt to be 
led away by names, instead of things. The savage, kneeling on 
his prey and tearing the hair from the head of his prostrate, help- 
less victim, his knife having previously marked the circumference 
of the scalpf sheer to the skull-bone, is an object which cultivated 
humanity shudders to behold. But ambition had now begun to 
stimulate his curiosity, and would not suffer him to remain long 
even with them. 

After a year's residence, during which he taught them many 
wise regulations of civil and domestic policy, as well as new rules 
of military discipline, suitable to their climate and state of civiliza- 
tion, recommending also the utility of agriculture, and having 
concerted future plans of national prosperity, he left them deeply 
impressed with reverence for his talents and affection for his person. 
From this period it is that his character becomes important. He 
had already felt the sharpest arrows of adversity: he had experi- 
enced the worst that civilized men could do to him: from barbarians 
he had found shelter in the days of calamity; to them he was per- 
haps indebted for his existence; in the old he foimd fathers, and 
in the young brothers, who taught him to despise difficulties of 
every kind and to look with indifference on a life surrounded with 
innumerable and unforeseen dangers. He had learned to know 
the animal Man, stripped of his artificial habits; and he knew him 

•It must be remembered that at the time now specified Mr. Bowles was not only naked, 
like a savage, but was fighting side by side with his brother chiefs, who would have considered 
his withholding his hand from seising this distinguished badge of a warrior's bravery, as a mark 
of pusillanimity, and treated him accordingly. 

fThe circumference of the scalp is in general about the sise of an English half-crown. 
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also with his seducing charms of polished manners. The contrast 
was striking; and the judgment he formed appears to be decisive. 

He was now in his nineteenth year, and the faculties of his 
soul, concealed from himself, began to unfold, Having explored 
the coasts of the two Floridas, he visited the southern possessions 
of the American United States, with whose strength and resources 
he made himself minutely and accurately acquainted. Nor did 
he stop here: he visited the Bahamas, in one of the principal islands 
of which he indulged all the caprices of a mind highly gifted by 
nature; and it will afford matter of curious reflection to the phil- 
osopher when he is told that this uncommon genius was amusing 
himself by acting plays whilst his mind was employed on schemes 
of dangerous enterprizes and bold ambition. But to his honour 
be it told that another motive than amusement governed his choice. 
Charity was the object; and a distressed Loyalist, with a helpless 
family experienced his bounty, though he sunk a considerable 
sum by this generous exertion. Nor was his taste confined to the 
drama alone. Having painted his own scenes, he fancied he was 
qualified to distinguish himself as a portrait-painter; in which he 
succeeded beyond expectation, and did not hesitate to receive pay 
for his labours; thereby doubly deceiving those who were interested 
to pry into his designs*. 

Still, he was at a loss for paints to colour his likenesses, and 
it was impossible to purchase them in New Providence. But a 
man endowed like the ambassador of the Creeks rose superior to 
this difficulty. He became chemist, and created colours for him- 
self; in the exercise of which new profession he one day, on de- 
composing some mineral, had nearly sacrificed his life. 

He also taught himself the rudiments of music, and soon be- 
came a tolerable proficient on the flute and violin. In the above 

•His dramatic troop being ignorant people, unacquainted with the stage and picked up 
promiscuously, he was obliged to unite in himself the different characters of manager, player 
and painter. 
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island Mr. Bowles has left a memorial of himself which will not 
be soon or easily effaced. The part he took in the politics here, 
for the last four years, in which he invariably sided with Govern- 
ment: his frequent voyages to and from the Continent; the supplies 
of powder and all kinds of military implements, which he exported 
to the natives, as his resources of wealth were unknown, afforded 
matter of infinite astonishment to those who were eye-witnesses 
of his conduct. 

Falsehoods of different degrees of malignancy were indus- 
triously propagated at his expence — and there was scarce a crime 
in the whole catalogue of human depravity, murder not even ex- 
cepted, that was not charged to his account. To such a pitch of 
malevolence had the evil tongue of slander arrived that he was 
presented by the Grand Jury of the island, as a dangerous and 
suspected person, and one whom it behooved Government to 
secure. From these slanders, to the shame and discomfiture of 
his enemies, he gloriously acquitted himself. 

The curious are referred for particulars to the Lucayan Royal 
Herald of 1789, where will be found how many obstacles he had 
to contend with, and with what spirit and firmness th vindicated 
his injured reputation.* 

In writing this account the author had no idea of giving a full- 
length character; but, warmed with the love of heroic actions, he 
has been irresistibly hurried forward thus to bring to public view 
facts which he trusts are not unworthy public notice. 

Before them the outlines are filled up which mark the features 

•Since writing the above narrative, the author has had the good fortune to meet with the 
Lucayan Herald of the eighth of August, 1789, published in the island of New Providence. This 
is the paper alluded to above, signed by Mr. Bowles, in which he has given an account of his 
conduct; which account, the author believes was never attempted to be contradicted by his 
enemies. Those who feel themselves interested in the character of Mr. Bowles may have an 
opportunity of investigating particulars by applying to the publisher of this pamphlet, in whose 
hands the author has left the above paper, with directions to offer its perusal indiscriminately 
to those who may wish it. 
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of character in this self-formed hero, it may not be unnecessary to 
relate three incidents which, as they characteristically distinguish 
him, will need no further apology. When the private agents of 
Mr. Bowles had secretly amassed a sufficient quantity of warlike 
stores, he himself most unexpectedly stepped on board a vessel 
and sailed for the Continent. This mysterious conduct baffled 
all the schemes of his enemies in the Spanish interest, and left them 
to vague and wild conjectures. 

Meanwhile his agents were employed in shipping on board a 
vessel, previously chartered by him, the above stores; and on the 
day appointed set sail for St. Mark's, in the Bay of Appal aha,* 
where Bowles (the preconcerted signals having been mutually made 
and acknowledged by those in the vessel and the party on shore) 
with a strong detachment of Creeks, was ready to receive them. 

The Spanish Governor of St. Mark's, terrified at his appear- 
ance, fired his alarm guns and put himself in a posture to oppose 
him. 

But blood was not the object of this voyage; to prevent which 
Bowles sent the commandant word that if he made any opposition 
to his landing the stores, the savages were determined to attack 
the fort; the consequences of which he begged him to avert; and 
accordingly he was quietly permitted to land his cargo, which the 
warriors conveyed on horses brought for the purpose, into the heart 
of their country. 

This was the first foundation of a magazine that is to supply 
the united nations of the Creeks and Cherokees with arms and 
ammunition that may one day, perhaps, shake the power of the 
Spanish empire in South America, and give freedom to the long 
oppressed and enslaved natives of Montezuma's realm. What is 
now going to be related borders so much on the improbable and 
impossible that the writer would not have hazarded a suspicion of 

*Appalach«e 
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his truth by giving it a place here, had not the fact been witnessed 
by the whole island of New Providence. 

Bowles, as has been observed, made several voyages to and 
from the Bahamas and the Continent; in one of which he carried 
over with him five native chiefs, probably those who are now with 
him as associates in his embassy. 

Having purchased a small vessel, and settled his affairs agree- 
able to his wishes, to the no small amazement of all who beheld 
him he set sail from the harbour, attended only by his five chiefs, 
in the midst of a gale of wind. 

His enemies rejoiced in what they considered his inevitable 
destruction, and were convinced that if their intelligence to the 
Spaniards of his intended departure did not take effect, he would 
find his fate in a watery grave. 

Let us now conceive him, tossed indeed by adverse waves and 
adverse winds, teaching barbarians the use of the compass, and 
of things of which their language afforded no name or symbol. 

But the winds and waves spared him. After springing a mast 
and carrying away a f oretop, he arrived safe at his place of destina- 
tion. 

He alone who had sailed in a hogshead would have braved such 
dangers; and having braved them, none with skill inferior to his 
would have surmounted them. The last circumstance which the 
author means to relate will throw no small light on the forgiving 
temper of Mr. Bowles's mind. The reader will here observe that 
the principle which sheds the finest lustre over his actions, is 
humanity. It is this ruling principle in the heart of Mr. Bowles 
which has chiefly induced the author to record the events of his 
life. The author has long endeavored to learn to separate ferocious- 
ness from courage and bravery from barbarity; qualities which 
too often unite in the same person. But the blaze which ever 
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Attends valour has not blinded him throughout any part of this 
short history. He relates only what he has seen, and what he 
believes; but the most incredulous may err, and the most pene- 
trating is liable to be deceived. 

His cargo being secured on shore, Mr. Bowles took this op- 
portunity of further instructing his five companions in the art of 
navigation, and made several excursions from the land into the 
Florida Gulph. On his return from one of these essays he was 
hailed and fired into by a Spanish guardacosta expressly cruising 
for him. This was a moment when all his presence of mind was 
necessary; and he well knew if he were taken, his life would be the 
forfeit. A reward, such as was sufficient to shake the fidelity of 
most men whose principles of honour and gratitude were not con- 
firmed, but from its very nature peculiarly alluring to barbarians, 
had for some time before been offered by Spanish proclamation 
for his head, with which he was well acquainted.* 

But the attachment of his faithful associates was not to be 
compelled by the love of gold or the more powerful and seductive 
bait of uncontrouled intoxication. He shortened sail, and when 
the Spaniards had hoisted out their boat to board him, Bowles 
returned a broadside from six four-pounders, till then concealed 
from view. This unexpected reception threw them into the utmost 
confusion, and they fled with all the sail they could crowd, without 
any attempt or intention on his part to pursue them. 

He again landed [and] conveyed his chiefs in safety to their 
homes, amid the shouts of a thousand warriors. 

Bowles's attachment to the natives was now manifest, and 
the interest he took in their happiness all his actions strongly 
evinced. In return he became their first counselor, and commander- 

•The nwird was u thousand dollar*, and fifteen hundred kegi of tafia, or ram distilled 
from molasses. 
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in-chief.* But ambition and envy are common to all mankind. 
This open preference raised him many rivals, and nothing now could 
have saved him but superior skill and sagacity. 

This period was infinitely the most dangerous of his whole 
life. Desperate factions and bloody resolutions were planned for 
his destruction; and such were the perils that surrounded him that 
his death seemed inevitable. Thus was his peace of mind dis- 
turbed in a quarter where he could least have expected it. This, 
however, appears to have been his last struggle for acknowledged 
superiority. His active and penetrating eye discovered all the 
machinations which were formed against him; and his invincible 
courage palsied the hand of the assassin. The exalted powers of 
his mind annihilated the influence of his foes; his integrity stood 
conspicuous; and his love for the nations, which went hand in hand 
with his life, was no longer to be suspected. He was appointed 
ambassador to the British King by the unanimous voice of twenty- 
thousand warriors, ready to hazard their lives at the command of 
their beloved brother, son and chief. 

In stature Mr. Bowles commands our attention from his 
height and the conformation of his limbs, such as that of the 
gladiator in the statue; denoting the combined qualities of strength 
and activity. With a countenance open, bold and penetrating, 
he has acquired the gravity of manners corresponding with those 
of the nations whose habits he has assumed. His constitution, 
superior to all changes of climate, and equal to the greatest bodily 
exertions, disdains the indulgence of effeminate pleasures. Hun- 
ger and cold are natural evils, to which he submits without a mur- 
mur; fatigue and want of rest he considers as the unavoidable at- 
tendants of a warrior's life. Temperance he practises from choice, 
and the force of his example manifests itself among his people. 

'Counselors among the Creeks are hereditary; but Mr. Bowles was preferred to this 
dignified station through adoption, and made commander-in-chief of their armies by universal 
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In the endowments of his mind Nature has peculiarly formed him 
for great and daring achievements; but the leading feature of his 
soul is ambition, to which every other passion is made subservient. 

Intrepid and enterprising, his motions, the effects of deliberate 
reflection, are sudden as lightning, and less suspected. To these 
talents of a warrior, he unites accomplishments which not only 
excite in our minds the highest pitch of admiration, but even ap- 
proach to the marvelous. 

A player, without having seen above three dramatic enter- 
tainments in his life, and those by the gentlemen of the army at 
New York. A painter, who never felt the effects of the art but on 
a sign post. A chemist, without even the rudiments of the science. 
A sailor, without study of the principles of navigation. A self- 
taught warrior, instructing savages in tactics, and reducing their 
barbarous and hitherto uncontrouled spirits to the rules of military 
discipline. A legislator, forming a code of laws wisely adapted 
to their manners and situation; teaching the untutored barbarian, 
shivering at every wintry blast, to secure himself against the in- 
clemency of the seasons, and changing him from the hunter, wasting 
his life to preserve a precarious subsistence, into the more civilized 
state of a herdsman; in a word, altering his whole nature without 
making him effeminate. 

And lastly, let us contemplate him as a politician, unpractised 
in courts, yet claiming the attention of two of the principal powers 
of Europe (England and Spain*); and when we have viewed him 
assimilating such contraversities of character, our admiration will 
have no bounds when it is known that the Beloved Warrior of the 
most warlike of all the native American tribes has but just attained 
his six-and-twentieth year. 

•If the author is not misinformed Mr. Bowles has already engaged in a correspondence with 
Count Florida Blanca. 
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Lovers of genius, philosophers, and men of letters, 'tis to you 
that this portrait is dedicated. Encouragers and promoters of 
the arts, legislators who love your fellow-creatures, 'tis you who 
can instruct the original in all things that may be useful to the 
nations he may one day govern; 'tis in your power to temper the 
ardour of the conqueror with the love of fear, and to turn the ambi- 
tion of dominion to the service of mankind. 

Should any among you doubt the likeness thus drawn, satisfy 
yourselves with the original; he is eager to learn and cannot be 
ashamed to be seen. 

If the features appear disproportionate to those of the mass 
of mankind, let it be remembered that they have been forced into 
aggravation by the hand of necessity, and that the same necessity 
which compelled the original to strain every nerve and muscle into 
the likeness of what is seldom seen, will justify the colouring of 
the copy. Let them be also reminded that though Mr. Bowles 
has, through necessity, occasionally distinguished himself as a 
player, painter, chemist, mariner, warrior, legislator and politician, 
he is yet but a novice in all these acquirements — that he whom 
necessity compels to assume any profession from rules drawn by 
the combination of genius and accident, to answer the difficulties 
of the moment, is liable to forget them as soon as the difficulties 
cease. Genius indeed may, on emergency, call to its aid every 
art or science; but to know any accurately or make them generally 
useful, they must be written before they can be taught, and re- 
duced to known principles before they can be remembered. 

I have now finished this instructive character; and should 
chance direct the eye of Mr. Bowles to these sheets, the author 
cannot help indulging his fancy in beholding him, for the first 
time in his life, contemplating with surprise and honest pride those 
powers of his mind which the busy and active scenes which have 
hitherto employed him must have prevented. His wonder will 
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be doubtless blended with lively gratitude on finding an early and 
eager observer of his actions thus penetrating into the recesses of 
his heart, describing the secret emotion of his soul, and recalling 
to his memory a faithful state of his mind when an outcast from 
the society of Christian men; unless indeed the author has por- 
trayed a fanciful instead of a real character. 

Should a recollection of what has passed recall one to his mind, 
whose hand and whose heart were always ready to mitigate the 
rigour of his cruel destiny (though of great powers he could not 
boast) the writer will not, need not, he trusts, blush to acknowledge 
himself. 

May this feeble and unskilful proof of attachment raise Mr. 
Bowles to that importance in his own estimation which is so es- 
sential to great designs; and may it at the same time remind him 
that it is much easier to bear adversity than to support prosperity. 

An observer of Mankind. 

In a letter from Col. J. G. Simcoe, then governor of Upper Canada, to Henry Dundai, 
dated London (Canada?) August 18, 1781, he Bays: (a Utter to me] "from that active ad venturer 
Bowles. He had served when a boy, under my command. I inculcated to him (ric) peace, and 
to settle a Boundary, end a system of colonisation which I thought practicable, end might 
eventually be of great utility to this country. You will perceive to my surprise, he talks of 
visiting me in Upper Canada." (He did come with a party of Indians in July, 1790(F)— 
Canadian Archive* 1890, Part % p. 855.) 

Some mention of Bowles' name is also found in these Archives, 1890, Part 1, pp. 154-6. 
And Lord Dorchester (Sir Guy Carleton) writing to Lord Grenville at London, July 20, 1790, 
mentions enclosing three letters from Bowles to him. — [Ed.] 
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A MEMOIR 

On the Antiquities of the Western parte of the State of New York, addressed to the 
Honourable Samuel L. Mitchill, a Vice-President of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of New York* Professor of Natural History in the University of the State, etc., etc. 

Sir: 

Bacon describes antiquities [as] history defaced, or some 
remnants of history which have casually escaped the shipwreck 
of time, tanquam tabula naufragii, when industrious persons, by 
exact and scrupulous diligence and observation, out of monuments, 
names, words, proverbs, traditions, private records and evidences, 
fragments of stories, passages of books that concern not story, and 
the like, do save and recover somewhat from the deluge of time. 
The antiquities of our country have always appeared to me more 
important and to deserve more attention than they have hereto- 
fore received. We have indeed no written authorities or documents 
to recur to, except the ancient French and Dutch writers; and it is 
well known that their attention was almost solely absorbed in the 
pursuit of wealth or in the propagation of religion, and that their 
sentiments were shaped by reigning prejudices, regulated by pre- 
conceived theories, controlled by the policy of their sovereigns, 
and obscured by the darkness which then covered the world. 

To rely entirely on the traditions of the Aborigines for authen- 
tic and extensive information, is to lean on a broken reed. Those 
who have interrogated them must know that they were generally 
as ignorant as the inquirer; that the ideas they communicated 
were either invented at the moment or were so connected with 
palpable fable as to be almost entirely unworthy of credit. Having 
no written auxiliaries to memory, the facts with which they were 
acquainted became, in process of time, obliterated from the mind 
or distorted by new impressions and new traditions. If in the 
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course of thirty years the Buccaneers of St. Domingo lost almost 
every trace of Christianity, what confidence can we repose in the 
oral history delivered to us by savages without the use of letters, 
and continually engrossed in war or in the chase? The field of 
enquiry is then limited in its range, but happily it is not entirely 
closed against us. The monuments which remain afford consider- 
able room for investigation. The languages, the persons and the 
customs of the red men may be made use of to illustrate their origin 
and history ; and even the geology of the country may, in some cases, 
be successfully applied to shed light on the subjects of inquiry. 

Having had some opportunities for personal observation and 
not a few for inquiry, I am induced to believe that the Western 
parts of the United States were, prior to their discovery and oc- 
cupation by Europeans, inhabited by numerous nations in a settled 
state and much further advanced in civilization than the present 
tribes of Indians. Perhaps it is not too much to say that they did 
not fall far short of the Mexicans and Peruvians when first visited 
by the Spaniards. In my illustrations of this subject I shall prin- 
cipally confine myself to this State, occasionally glancing beyond 
it, and avoiding as far as possible, topics which have been hereto- 
fore discussed. 

The town of Pompey, in the county of Onondaga, is the highest 
ground of that country,* and divides the waters which flow into 
the bay of Chesapeake and the Gulph of St. Lawrence. The most 
elevated parts of the town exhibit the remains of ancient settle- 
ments, and in various other parts of it, the vestiges of a numerous 
population appear. About two miles south from Manlius Square, 
and in the town of Pompey, I examined the remains of a large 
town, which were obviously indicated by large spots of black 
mould in regular intervals of a few paces distant,! in which I ob- 
served bones of animals, ashes, carbonized beans or grains of Indian 

•Or rather Gonnty. 
tDisUnee. 
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corn, denoting the residence of human beings. This town must 
have extended at least half a mile from east to west, and three- 
quarters of a mile from north to south. This extent I could de- 
termine with considerable accuracy from my own view, but I was 
assured by a gentleman of veracity that its length from East to 
west was one mile. A town covering upwards of five hundred 
acres must have contained a population greatly transcending all 
our ideas of credibility. A mile to the east of the settlement 
there is a burying-ground containing three or four acres, and close 
to the west end there is another. This town was on elevated 
ground, about twelve miles distant from the Salt Springs on On- 
ondaga, and was well calculated for defence. On the east side 
there is a perpendicular descent of one hundred feet into a deep 
ravine, through which a fine stream flows, and on the north side 
a similar one. There are three old forts situate distant about 
eight miles from each other, and forming a triangle which encloses 
the town; one a mile south of the present village of Jamesville, 
and the other north-east and south-east in Pompey ; and they were, 
in all probability, erected to cover the town and to protect the 
inhabitants against the attacks of an enemy. All these forts are 
of a circular or elliptical form; there are bones scattered all over 
the ground; an ash tree growing on it was cut down, and the con- 
centric circles showed it to be ninety-three years old. On a heap 
of mouldered ashes, composing the site of a large house, I saw a 
white pine tree, eight and a half feet in circumference and at least 
one hundred and thirty years old. On the line of the north side 
the town was probably stormed. There are graves on each side 
close to the precipice; sometimes five or six persons were thrown 
promiscuously into the same grave. If the invaders had been 
repulsed, the inhabitants would have interred the killed in the 
usual places; but from the circumstance of there being graves near 
the ravine and in the village, I am induced to believe that the town 
was taken. On the south side of this ravine a gun-barrel, several 
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bullets, a piece of lead, and a skull perforated by a bullet, were dis- 
covered. Indeed, gun-barrels, axes, hoes and swords were found 
all over these grounds, and I procured the following articles, which 
I now transmit to the Society to be deposited in their collection: 
two mutilated gun-barrels, two axes, a hoe, a bell without a clapper, 
a piece of a large bell, a finger-ring, a sword blade, pieces of bay- 
onets, gunlocks and earthenware, a pipe, door-latch, beads and 
several other small things. These demonstrate European inter- 
course, and from the attempts which were evidently made to ren- 
der the gun-barrels useless by filing them, there can be little doubt 
but that the Europeans who had settled here were defeated and 
driven from the country by the Indians. 

Near the remains of this town I observed a large forest, which 
was in former times cleared and under cultivation; and I drew 
this inference from the following circumstances: There were no 
hillocks or small mounds which are always the result of uprooted 
trees; no uprooted or decaying trees or stumps, no underwood, 
and the trees were generally fifty or sixty years old. Many, very 
many, years must elapse before a cultivated country is covered 
with wood. The seeds must be slowly conveyed by winds and 
birds. The town of Pompey abounds with forests of a similar 
character; some are four miles long and two wide, and it contains 
a great number of ancient places of interment. I have heard them 
estimated at eighty. If the present white population of that county 
were entirely swept away, perhaps in the revolution of ages similar 
appearances would exist. 

It appears to me that there are two distinct eras in our an- 
tiquities; one applicable to the remains of old fortifications and 
settlements which existed anterior to European intercourse, and 
the other referring to European establishments and operations; 
and as the whites as well as the Indians would frequently resort 
to the former for protection, habitation or hunting, they must 
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necessarily contain many articles of European manufacture, and 
thereby great confusion has resulted by blending together distant 
eras greatly remote in point of time. 

The French had, undoubtedly large establishments in the 
territory of the Six Nations. A quarto volume in Latin, written 
by Francis Creuxines, a Jesuit, was published at Paris in 1664, and 
is entitled Historicae Canadensis sen Novae Franciae Libri deceum 
ad annum usque Christi, MDCLVL 

It states that a French Colony was established in the Onon- 
daga territory about the year 1655; and it thus describes that 
highly fertile and uncommonly interesting country: Ergo biduo 
past ingenti agmine deductus est ad locum gallorum sedi atque dom- 
icilio destinatum, leueas quator dissitum a pago, ubi primum pedem 
fixerat, bix quidquam a natura videre sit absolutius: ac si ars 9 id in 
gattia, ceteraque Europa, accederet 9 kaud temere certaret cum Baijs, 
Pratum est ingens cingit undique silva coedua ad ripam Lacus Gam- 
entaae 9 quo Nationes quatuor, principes Iroquiae totius regionis 
tanquam ad centrum navigolis confiuere perfaeile queant, et nude 
vidssim facittimus aditus sit ad errum singulas 9 per omnes lacusque 
circumfluentes. Ferinae copia certat cum copia piscium, atque ut 
ne desit quidquam, turtures eo undique subverts initium convolant, 
tanto numero, ut reti capi autur Piscium quidem 9 certe volante ut pis- 
catores esse ferantur qui intra unius noctis spatium anguittas ad 
mille singvli, hamo capiant. Pratum intersecant f antes duo, cen- 
tum prope passus alter ab altro dissiti: atierius aqua salsa satis 
optimi copium subministrat 9 alterius lympha dvlcis ad potionem est; 
et quod mirere 9 uterque ex uno eudemque colle scaturit yy . It appears 
from Charlevoix's history of New France that missionaries were 
sent to Onondaga in 1654; that a French colony was established 
there under the auspices of Le Sieur Dupuys in 1656, and retired 
in 1658; and that the missionaries abandoned the country in 1668. 
When LaSalle started from Canada and went down the Mississippi 
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in 1679, he discovered a large plain between the lake of the Hurons 
and that of the Illinois, in which was a fine settlement belonging 
to the Jesuits. 

The traditions of the Indians agree in some measure with the 
French relations. They represent that their forefathers has 
several bloody battles with the French and finally compelled them 
to abandon the country; that the French, after being driven to 
their last fortress, capitulated and agreed to depart on being fur- 
nished with provisions; that the Indians filled their bags with 
ashes, covered with corn, and that the greater part of the French 
in consequence fell victims to famine at a place called by them 
anse de famine and by us, Hungry Hill. There is a hill in Pompey 
which the Indians will not visit, and which they call Bloody Hill. 

It is surprising that no old Indian weapons, such as stone 
knives, axes and arrowheads, are found in this country*. It ap- 
pears that they were superseded by French substitutes of iron. 

The old fortifications were erected previous to European inter- 
course. The Indians are ignorant by whom they were made; and 
in the wars which took place in this country it is probable that they 
were occupied as strongholds by the belligerents; and it is likely 
that the ruins of European works of a different construction may 
be found in the same way that Roman and British fortifications 
are to be seen in the vicinity of each other in Great Britain. It 
is remarkable that our ancient forts resemble the old British and 
Danish. Pennant, in his Tour in Scotland, says: "On the hill, 
near a certain spot, is a circular British entrenchment, and I was 
told of others of a square form at a few miles' distance, I suppose 
Roman" — and in his Tour through Wales he describes "a strong 
British post on the summit of a hill in Wales, of a circular form, 
with a great foss (e) and dike and a small artificial mount within 
the precinct." How exactly does this correspond with our old 

♦"County" is evidently meant. 
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forts! The Danes as well as the nations which erected our forti- 
fications, were in all probability of Scythian origin. According 
to Pliny, the name of Scythian was common to all the nations liv- 
ing in the north of Asia and Europe. 

In the town of Camillus, in the same county of Onondaga, 
about four miles from the Seneca River, thirty miles from Lake 
Ontario, and eighteen from Salina, there are two ancient forts, 
on the land of Judge Munro, who has been settled there about nine- 
teen years. One is on a very high hill, and its area covers about 
three acres. It had one eastern gate, and in the west there was 
another communicating with a spring about ten rods from the 
fort; its shape elliptical. The ditch was deep and the eastern wall 
ten feet high. In the centre was a large limestone of an irregular 
shape, which could be raised by two men; the bottom was flat 
and three feet long. It contained, in the opinion of Judge Munro, 
unknown characters plainly figured on the stone to the extent of 
eighteen inches in length and three inches in breadth. When I 
visited this place the stone was not to be seen, and my enquiries 
to find it were unsuccessful. I saw the stump of a black oak on 
the wall, one hundred years old; and about nineteen years ago 
there were indicia of two preceding growths. The second fort is 
almost half a mile distant, on lower ground, constructed like the 
other, and is about half as large. Near the large fort there are 
the marks of an old road, now covered by trees. I also saw in several 
places in this town, on high ground, considerable ridges stretching 
from the top to the bottom of the hills and the gullies between of 
no great width. This phenomenon occurs in very ancient settle- 
ments where the soil is loamy and the hills steep, and is occasioned 
by crevices produced and gradually enlarged by torrents. In a 
forest state this effect cannot result, and this evinces that those 
grounds were cleared in antient times. When settled by us they 
exhibited the same appearance as now, except being covered by 
wood; and as stumps are now to be seen in the gullies, the ridges 
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and intervening small ravines could not have been made by the 
last clearing. The first settlers observed shells of testaceous 
animals accumulated in great masses in different places, and nu- 
merous fragments of pottery. Judge Munro found, in digging the 
cellar of his house, several pieces of brick. In various places there 
were large spots of deep black mould, demonstrating the former 
existence of buildings and erections of different kinds; and Judge 
Munro, seeing the appearance of a well, viz: a hole ten feet deep 
and the earth considerably caved in, he dug three and a half feet 
deep and came to a parcel of flints, below which he found a great 
quantity of human bones, which pulverized on exposure to the air. 
This is strong evidence of the destruction of an ancient settlement. 
The disposal of the dead was unquestionably made by an invading 
enemy. 

I also observed on Boughton's Hill, in Ontario county, where 
a bloody battle is said to have been fought, black spots of mould at 
irregular intervals, and yellow clay between. The most easterly 
fortification yet discovered in this region is about eighteen miles 
east of Manlius Square, with the exception of the one in Oxford, 
Chenango County, hereafter mentioned. To the north they have 
been discovered, as far as Sandy Creek, about fourteen miles from 
Sacket's Harbor; near that place there is one that covers fifty 
acres and that contains numerous fragments of pottery. To the 
west there are great numbers. There is a large one in the town of 
Onondaga, one in Scipio, two near Auburn, three near Canandaigua, 
and several between Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, there being three 
within a few miles of each other. 

The fort before referred to as being in Oxford, is on the east 
bank of the Chenango River, in the centre of the present village, 
which is on both sides of the river. There is a piece of land con- 
taining between two and three acres, which is about thirty feet 
higher than the adjoining flat land around it. This rise of land 
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lies along the river bank about fifty rods, and at the southwesterly 
end this fort was situated. It contained about three roods of ground, 
and on the river the line was nearly straight and the bank almost 
perpendicular. 

The figure was nearly like this: 




u 

At the places north and south, marked for gates, there were 
two spaces of about ten feet each where the ground has not been 
broken, which were undoubtedly the entrances or gateways by 
which the people of the fort went out and in, and particularly for 
water. 

The curve, except the gateways, was a ditch regularly dug; 
and although the ground on which the fort was situated was* at 
the first white settlement, as heavily timbered as any other part 
of the forest, yet the lines of the work could be distinctly traced 
among the trees, and the distance from the bottom of the ditch to 
the top of the embankment, generally about four feet. 

The antiquity of this fortification is more particularly evident 
from the following fact: There was one large pine tree or rather 
dead trunk, fifty or sixty feet high, which being cut, one hundred 
and ninety-five circles of the wood could be easily distinguished; 
and many more could not be counted, as the sap wood of the tree 
was principally gone. Probably this tree was three or four hun- 
dred years old; certainly more than two hundred. It might have 
stood one hundred years after it had completed its growth, and 
even longer. It is also uncertain how long a time elapsed from the 
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excavation of the ditch to the commencement of the growth of this 
tree. That it was not there when the earth was thrown up is cer- 
tain; for it stood on the top of the bank, and its roots had shaped 
themselves to the ditch, running quite under the bottom of it; then 
rising on the other side near the surface of the earth, and then pur- 
suing a horizontal direction. Probably this work was picketed 
in, but no remains of any wooden work have been discovered. The 
situation was very eligible, being healthy, commanding a beautiful 
prospect up and down the river, and there being no highland within 
such a distance that the garrison could be annoyed. No vestiges 
of any implements or utensils have been found, except some pieces 
of coarse pottery resembling stoneware, and roughly ornamented. 
The Indians have a tradition that the family of the Antones, which 
is supposed to belong to the Tuscarora nation, are the seventh 
generation from the inhabitants of this fort; but of its history they 
know nothing. There is also a place at Norwich, in the same 
county, on a high bank of the river, called the castle where the 
Indians lived at the period of our settling the country, and some 
vestiges of a fortification appear there, but it is in all probability 
of a much more modern date than the one at Oxford. 

In the town of Ridgeway, in Genesee County, there have been 
discovered several ancient fortifications and burial places. About 
six miles from the Ridge road, and south of the great slope or moun- 
tain ridge, an old burying ground has been discovered within two 
or three months, in which are deposited bones of an unusual length 
and size. Over this ground lay the trunk of a chestnut tree, ap- 
parently four feet through at the stump. The top and limbs of 
this tree had entirely mouldered away by age. The bones lay 
across each other in a promiscuous manner; from which circum- 
stance and the appearance of a fort in the neighbourhood, it is 
supposed that they were deposited there by their conquerors; and 
from the fort being situated in a swamp, it is believed it was the 
last resort of the vanquished, and probably the swamp was under 

water at the time. 
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There are extensive clearings in the Indian reservation at 
Buffalo, of which the Senecas can give no account. Their principal 
settlements were at a great distance to the east, until the sale of 
the greater part of their country since the conclusion of the Rev- 
olutionary War. 

On the south side of Lake Erie there is a series of old forti- 
fications running from the Cattaraugus Creek to the Pennsylvania 
line, a distance of fifty miles. Some are two, three and four miles 
apart, and some within half a mile. Some contain five acres. 
The walls or breastworks [are] of earth; and they are generally on 
ground where there are appearances of creeks having once emptied 
into the lakes; or where there was once a bay; so that it is inferred 
that these works were once on the margin of Lake Erie, which 
has now retreated from two to five miles northerly. Still further 
south, there is said to be another chain of forts running parallel 
with the former, and about the same distance from them as those 
are from the lake. The country here exhibits two different 
tables or sections of bottom, intervale or alluvial land; the one 
nearest the lake being the lower, and if I may so denominate it, 
the secondary table land; the primary or more elevated table land 
is bounded on the south by hills and valleys where Nature exhibits 
her usual aspects. The primary alluvial land was formed from 
the first retreat or recession of the lake, and then, it is supposed, 
the most southern line of fortifications was erected. In process of 
time the lake receded further to the north, leaving another section 
of table land, one which the other tier of works was made. The 
soil on the two flats is very different: the inferior being adapted 
for grass, and the superior for grain; and the timber varies in a 
correspondent (sic) manner. On the south side of Lake Ontario 
there are also two* alluvial formations; the most recent is north 
of the ridge road; no forts have been discovered on it. Whether 
there be any on the primary table land I have not learnt; south 
of the mountain ridge many have been observed. 

•la the original "too." 141 
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In the geology of our country it is important to remark that 
the two alluvial formations before mentioned are, generally speak- 
ing, characteristic of all the lands bordering on the western waters; 
while on the eastern waters there is but one alluvial tract, with some 
few exceptions. This may be ascribed to the distance of the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi from the ocean, their having pros- 
trated, at two different periods, impediments or barriers, and in 
consequence of thus lowering the beds in which they flowed, having 
produced a partial exhaustion of the remote waters. 

These distinct formations may be considered as great chron- 
ological landmarks. The non-existence of forts on the secondary 
or primary alluvial formations of Lake Ontario is a strong cir- 
cumstance from which the remote antiquity of those on the high- 
lands of the south may be deduced; because if they had been erected 
alter the first or last retreat of the lake, they would undoubtedly 
have been made on them as most convenient and best adapted for 
all military, civil and domestic purposes. 

The Iroquois formerly lived, according to their traditions, on 
the north side of the Lakes. When they immigrated to their present 
country, they extirpated the people who occupied it, and after 
the European settlement of America the confederates destroyed 
the Eries, or Cat Indians, who lived on the south side of Lake Erie, 
Whether the nations which possessed our western country before 
the Iroquois had erected those fortifications to protect them against 
their invaders, or whether they were made by anterior inhabitants, 
are mysteries which cannot be penetrated by human sagacity; 
nor can I pretend to decide whether the Eries or their predecessors 
raised the works of defence in their territory; but I am persuaded 
that enough has been said to demonstrate the existence of a vast 
population, settled in towns, defended by forts, cultivating agri- 
culture, and more advanced in civilization than the nations which 
have inhabited the same countries since the European discovery. 

Albany, October 7, 1817. 
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ADDITIONS AND ERRATA— Extra 46 

Page 117 — Note t. 

"The two first gentlemen were in England", etc. 

A mistake, for Key succeeded to the command of the Mobile detach- 
ment, after Colonel de Hauxleden, of the Waldeckers, had been killed, and 
Captain Baumbach wounded. 

— Report on Am. MSS. in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, V. 2, p. £34. 

Page 127 — Note. 

The copy of the Archives which I consulted was imperfect: hence I ap- 
plied to the Parliament Library at Ottawa, and received from Mr. L. P. 
Sylvain (too late for insertion) the following extracts: 

A conversation is reported between Major George Beckwith (probably 
the same who was prominent in Clinton's secret service during our Revolu- 
tion) and "Colonel" Alexander McGillivray (the Creek Indian chief, who 
was really three-quarters white) about Bowles. McGillivray said "that when 
he needed men of military experience, in critical situations, he had employed 
Bowles, among others; but finding how extravagant were his views, he had 
withdrawn his confidence from him: but Bowles had succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of the Cherokees, and persuading some to go with him to the 
Bahamas, where they met Lord Dunmore (the former royal Governor of 
Virginia), who induced them to go to the northward." 

In the State Papers is the correspondence between Dorchester and 
Grenville. The former dissuaded Bowles from taking the Indians to Lon- 
don, but failed; they presented their memorial to Grenville, who, in March, 
1791, reported their arrival to Dorchester and described the reception they 
met with. Apparently they received fair words, but not the desired help 
against the United States. In 1801 Bowles assumed the title of "Director- 
General of the Muscogee Nation," and was addressed as "Your Excellency", 
but his pretension to that title was disallowed by Great Britain. 

(McGillivray's attitude towards him was probably due to jealousy. The 
older man doubtless felt that the younger was an intruder on the domain 
where he himself had been established before Bowles was born: in short, as 
in Bombastes Furioso, "the first lion thought the last a bore". — Ed.) 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

THERE are a few cases known to history, of women serving 
as soldiers, without discovery of their sex, but all, save our 
heroine, were in foreign armies: she remains the only one 
known to our own army, until 1861-65, when according to Mrs. 
Livermore's "My Story of the War," there were many in the 
Union Army, by one unnamed authority almost four hundred — 
though of course none were enlisted if their sex was known. 

It is admitted that there were two women in Washington's 
army who did soldier's work — Molly Pitcher of Monmouth, and 
Margaret Corbin of Fort Washington — But theirs was but a 
"service of occasion," and they were not regularly enlisted, as was 
Deborah Sampson. 

Our readers will agree that it is most unfortunate that her own 
manuscript journal of her experiences was lost, and that Mr. 
Mann's verbose, grandiloquent and prosy production has to do 
duty in its place. We have felt obliged to reprint it in full — but 
it suffers greatly by comparison with almost any one of our other 
"Extras" — particularly such a plain, straightforward, manly 
story as is Thomas Brown's "Plain Narrative" — (No. 4). 

.The original of 1797j s almost unprocurable and even the re- 
prin t of 186 6, which we have followed, is very scarce. ^" 

We have been fortunate in discovering among the members 
of the D. A. R. one who is a direct descendant of Deborah Sampson, 
and from whom we have received the "family tree" which appears 
in the Appendix. This lady is Miss Amy Greer Thompson of New 
York, a great-great-granddaughter of our heroine, and the only 
member of the D. A. R. who belongs to the Society as representing 
a female soldier. Others have been admitted as descendants 
of patriotic women, who rendered substantial services to the cause 
of Independence, but no one of them can point to a regularly-en- 
listed woman soldier as her ancestor. 

We regret that the steel plate of Deborah Sampson's portrait 
cannot now be found, though known to be in Dedham a few years_ 



OWING to Miss Thompson's absence from New York, the 
promised family tree of Deborah Sampson cannot be in- 
cluded in this Extra; but will be printed separately, and aert.^ ^ ( 
out with Extra 48. 
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(from a Recent Boston Catalogue) 

(Sampson, Deborah.) The Female Review : or, memoirs of an American young lady 
whose life and character are peculiarly distinguished — being a Continental soldier (for 
nearly three years) in the late American War, during which she performed the duties of 
every department into which she was called with punctual exactness, fidelity and honor. 
By a citizen of Massachusetts. Portrait engraved by Graham, 4x6% Dedham : Printed 
by Nathaniel and Benjamin Heaton, for the author, 1797. $22. 50 

m ***The subject of this memoir was born at Plympton, Meat., In 1760. Disguised is a man, she en- 
listed in the Revolutionary Army (Fourth Mess. Regiment), under the name of Robert Shurtieff, and 
was wounded in a skirmish at Tarrytown, N. Y. She was also present at Yorktown. After the war 
she married Benjamin Gannett of Sharon, Mass. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE American Revolution was a great event. Thirteen feeble 
colonies, scattered along more than a thousand miles of sea- 
coast, and vulnerable at every point, dared to resist the co- 
lossal power of one of the oldest and strongest monarchies of the 
world. Without adequate preparation, without a general govern- 
ment, without a revenue, without a navy, and almost without an 
army, or the means of keeping an army together, they entered the 
fearful struggle, and, by the help of God, prevailed. All well- 
authenticated facts, even the most minute, connected with this 
great struggle, possess a deep and an enduring interest. Every 
individual history included in that great drama serves to help out 
and enlarge our idea of what was then transacted. 

Viewed in this light, the story of Deborah Sampson will be 
found worthy of attentive consideration. It is sufficiently roman- 
tic in itself; but, considered as a tale of Revolutionary times, it is 
entitled to special regard. It affords, to some extend, a picture 
of those times, and opens before us scenes of trial and hardship, 
of patriotism and fortitude, that enable us better to conceive of 
that great conflict. 

The general credit of the facts recorded in this volume cannot 
be shaken. It is sustained by tradition yet freshly existing in 
Middleborough and the vicinity; by the Records of the First Bap- 
tist Church in that town; by the Resolve of the Legislature of Mass- 
achusetts, in 1792; by the Records of the Pension Office of the 
United States; by the act of Congress, granting her pension to the 
heirs of Deborah Gannett; by the obituary notice published in the 
papers after her death; and, lastly, by the list of subscribers to 
"The Female Review." Many of these subscribers were highly 
respectable gentlemen, resident in Middleborough, Sharon, Stough- 
ton, Dedham, Walpole, Wrentham, Providence, and other towns 
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in the vicinity. Clergymen, physicians, lawyers, merchants, and 
other intelligent men, would not have subscribed for such a work, 
but for its substantial verity. 

The story of our heroine has found a place, more or less en- 
larged, in "Allen's Biographical Dictionary," third edition; in Mrs. 
Sarah Josepha Hale's "Biography of Distinguished Women;" in 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Ellet's "Women of the American Revolution;" 
and in some other publications.* In several of these volumes, 
minor inaccuracies may be found; but the main facts have never 
been called in question. 

The editor remembers to have heard of this remarkable case 
full fifty years ago, in his childhood, when living in Braintree, mid- 
way between Boston and Middleborough. He has since made it a 
subject of careful and prolonged investigation. 

The story, concisely told, is as follows: Deborah Sampson 
left her home in Middleborough, Mass., in May, 1782, being then 
in her twenty-second year. She assumed the masculine garb; 
enlisted as a Continental soldier; was mustered into the service 
at Worcester; joined the army at West Point; performed the duties 
of a soldier with more than ordinary alertness, gallantry, and forti- 
tude; participated in several engagements, in one of which she was 
wounded; though mingling constantly with men, preserved her 
purity unsullied; suffered severe illness in a hospital in Philadel- 
phia, where her sex was discovered; received an honorable dis- 
charge from the army at the close of the war, and returned to her 
relatives in Massachusetts. 

These facts, and others connected with them, are set forth, 
with no inconsiderable amount of what was meant for embellish- 
ment, in "The Female Review," a small volume of 258 pages, 12mo., 
compiled by Herman Mann, and printed for him at Dedham, in 

*Some years ago, aa the editor has been informed, a volume made its appearance, profess- 
ing to give memoirs of eminent colored women, and Deborah Sampson was claimed as one of 
the number ! 
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1797. This book has long been out of print, and is now rarely to 
be met with. Considered merely as a composition, this volume 
does not rank high. The style is pompous and affected, the man- 
ner prolix and verbose. Throughout the volume, there is an evi- 
dent straining after effect. Instead of presenting a simple narra- 
tive, "a round, unvarnished tale," the writer made a kind of novel, 
founded, indeed, on fact, but with additions of his own. He aimed 
at weaving a web of gaudy colors, which should strike strongly on 
the fancy of his readers. He introduces a great deal of extraneous 
matter, which serves only to fill out his pages, without at all help- 
ing forward the story. He proceeds with too little caution in his 
statements of fact, following, sometimes, the practice of Voltaire, 
who, when asked at the table of Frederick I., how he could allow 
himself in statements so variant from the truth, replied, "I write 
history to be read, not to be believed." This volume, however, 
has furnished, in great part, the material which has been used by 
most of the writers who have hitherto attempted to give an account 
of Deborah Sampson; and there can be no doubt that the well- 
authenticated facts of the case will repay a thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

To disengage what is true from what is of doubtful authority; 
to separate the real from the fictitious; to disentangle the facts 
from the fancies with which they have been mingled, — is the de- 
sign of the present edition. But to draw the line accurately be- 
tween the two has been found no easy matter. 

It appears that the heroine, ten or twelve years after her re- 
turn from the army, became acquainted with Mr. Mann, the origin- 
al author; and some materials for the narrative were gathered, 
principally from her own lips, but in part also from some scattered 
memoranda of hers, from conversation with her relatives, from 
officers who knew her in the army, and from other sources. A 
journal, which she had constantly kept while in the service, was un- 
fortunately lost with her trunk, in the passage by water, which 
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she attempted to make, from Elizabethtown, N. J., to New York, 
in a heavy gale, as she states, while on her return from a Western 
tour to the headquarters of the American army, in October, 1783. 
It was necessary, therefore, to rely chiefly on her memory; and, in 
regard to all important facts, this could hardly fail. 

It seems, however, that both the writer and the heroine of 
"The Female Review," after the issue of that volume, became dis- 
satisfied therewith: it seemed, even to them, a crude and imperfect 
sketch. Many marks of carelessness, and of a want of due prep- 
aration, were too clearly seen; some things were untruly stated, 
and a general looseness of style and of sentiment was apparent. 
f The resolution was formed, therefore, to prepare a worthier and 
f more comely volume. The writer had now become better ac- 
quainted with his subject, and possessed of an ampler stock of 
materials. The book was therefore rewritten, with much enlarge- 
ment in respect to facts, obtained from the heroine herself. The 
memoir, thus revised, is said to have been carefully examined and 
fully approved by Mrs. Gannett, who exacted the promise, how- 
' ever, that it should not be printed till after her decease. She died 
f JnJ^&T*. anc * *k c author was thus relieved of the obligation. But 
a severe and protracted illness, which resulted in the author's 
own death in 18SS, prevented his fully completing the work. 

The manuscript, after the author's death, fell into the hands 
of his son, to whom it appeared capable of still further improve- 
ment. Th<> yfljyngpr Mf^rn^ therefore, took pains to remodel it 
thoroughly, omitting much of the extraneous matter, and making 
the heroine throughout to speak in the first person; thus giving 
more animation and directness to the narrative. The dramatic 
style is employed wherever there is room for it. We cannot avoid 
the impression that the MS. is dramatic throughout, — quite as 
much so as the historical plays of Shakespeare, while there can be 
no comparison in respect to artistic merit. The manuscript me- 
moir, or novel — whichever the reader pleases — was completed in 
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1850. It is a decided advance on "The Female Review" in style 
and manner, though still abounding in superfluous phrases, and 
containing much irrelevant matter. It exists only in a manuscri pt / 
of 336 pages, and will probably never appear in print. All that is ( 
valuable in it has been incorporated in the present volume. The 
constant use of this document by the editor is an advantage which 
has not been enjoyed hitherto by any one who has given to the 
public an account of Deborah Sampson. He has thus been en- 
abled to present a more full and, he trusts, a better history of this 
remarkable woman. 

As the language of the manuscript memoir is susceptible of 
much improvement, I have not confined myself to the exact words. 
ThoughDeborah is ostensibly the speaker, the words are Mr. Mann's. 
He speaks in her behalf, as her representative and interpreter. 
From the language employed by him, I have felt at liberty to de- 
part whenever I thought the form of expression could be improved; 
dropping expletives, throwing off superfluous phrases, and chang- 
ing one word for a better; new modelling whole sentences and para- 
graphs for the sake of clearer and fuller expression ; but never chang- 
ing the idea. Even if I had Deborah's own words before me, the 
practice of good writers, in similar cases, would have warranted a 
careful and thorough revision. 

The original work, however, — "The Female Review," — is, 
in the following pages, literally and fully reprinted, that subscribers 
may possess the text as first printed in 1797. Copious notes are 
added wherever it seemed necessary, for the purpose of correcting 
erroneous statements, or presenting additional information. 

From the nature of the case, there could be no other evidence 
in regard to most of the facts herein reported, but the statements 
of the heroine herself. Whether these statements can always be 
trusted, or whether, indeed, she ever made some of them, the reader 
must judge. The main thread of the story will undoubtedly hold 
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true, confirmed as it is by so many concurring testimonies. But 
for some of the details of "The Female Review" and of the MS. 
memoir, an easy faith is required. 

Some years ago, my friend, Rev. Stillman Pratt of Middle- 
borough, became interested in the story of Deborah Sampson, and 
collected in that vicinity some facts not before published, which, 
with other matter copied, without material alteration, from "The 
Female Review," he gave to the world in his paper,"The Middle- 
borough Gazette." The additional information thus obtained will 
be found in the ensuing pages. In several instances, it is at vari- 
ance with statements purporting to have been received from the 
heroine. 

The time when Deborah Sampson enlisted into the army has 
been untruly stated. Mrs. Ellet, in her "Women of the Revo- 
lution," says she enlisted in October, 1778, when eighteen years of 
age. This statement is copied by Dr. Allen, in his "Biographical 
Dictionary," third edition. It is manifestly erroneous, for reasons 
which will soon appear. "The Female Review," and Rev. Mr. 
Pratt, who here copies from it, state that she enlisted in April, 
1781. The MS. memoir, of which mention has already been made, 
repeats the same statement. It is sustained by the following 
document, which has just been obtained from the Pension Office 
in Washington. It is a declaration made by Mrs. Gannett, under 
oath, at the time when she relinquished her invalid pension and 
i/ received the benefit of the Act of Congress, passed March 18, 1818. 

"United States: 

Massachusetts District. 

Deborah Gannett of Sharon, in the county of Norfolk, and district of Massachusetts, 
a resident and native of the United States, and applicant for a pension from the United 
States, under an act of Congress entitled, 'An Act to provide for certain persons engaged 
in the land and naval service of the United States in the Revolutionary War,' maketh oath 
that she served as a private soldier, under the name of Robert Shurtleff, in the war of the 
Revolution, upwards of two years, in manner following, viz.: Enlisted in April, 1781, in 
the company commanded by Captain George Webb, in the Massachusetts regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Shepherd, and afterwards by Colonel Henry Jackson, and served in 
said corps in Massachusetts and New Yor k until N ovember, 1788, w hen she was honorably 
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discharged in writing, which discharge is lost. During the time of her service, she was at 
the capture of Lord Cornwallis, was wounded at Tarrytown, and now receives a pension 
from the United States, which pension she hereby relinquishes. She is in such reduced 
circumstances as to require the aid of her country for her support. 

Deborah Gannett. 
Massachusetts District, September 14, 1818." 

The foregoing was copied, February 21, 1866, from the original, 
in the Pension Office in Washington. 

At a later period, Mrs. Gannett applied to Congress for further 
aid, in a petition of which the following is a copy : — 

'To the Hon. Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled. 

The petition of Deborah Gannett of Sharon, in the county of Norfolk, and Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Humbly shews, That she served as a soldier in the Army of the 
United States, during the Revolutionary War; that she was wounded while in the service; 
and that while others were on the list of pensioners, and received their pensions «x>n after 
the termination of the war, she was not on the list of pensioners until the first of January, 
180SL owing to the great disadvantage she was under to procure sufficient credentials 
which were necessary to lay before Congress. She therefore prays that Congress would 
allow her at the rate of four dollars per month from the time that others in similar situa- 
tions received their pensions, up to the first day of January, 1808. And as in duty bound 
will ever pray. 

Sharon, January 35, 1820." Deborah Gannett. 

This petition was forwarded to Washington, to the care of 
Hon. Marcus Morton, then a representative in Congress from 
Massachusetts. As appears by an indorsement thereon, it was 
referred, March 28, 1820, to the Committee on Pensions and Revo- 
lutionary Claims. March 31, 1820, it was considered, but not 
allowed. The original petition is now before me. 

The following document was furnished on application from 
the editor: — 

"Department of the Interior, 
Pension Office, February 13, 1866. 

Sir, — In the matter o! Deborah Gannett, about which you make certain inquiries, 
I have to state, that, on the 11th o! March, 1805, she was allowed a pension of four dollars 
per month, as an invalid soldier of the war of the Revolution. Her pension commenced 
January 1, 1808. The name of the pensioner was inscribed upon the Massachusetts In- 
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valid Pension Roll. In 1816, her pension was increased to six dollars and forty cents per 
month. On the 18th of March, 1818, Congress passed an Act, granting pensions of eight 
dollars per month to those soldiers who served, continuously, nine months and longer in 
the Continental line, and who were in need of the assistance of the country for support 
by reason of reduced circumstances. No person who was in the receipt of a pension could 
receive the benefit of this Act, unless he relinquished the pension he was receiving under 
former acts. In 1819, Deborah Gannett relinquished her Invalid Pension, and was pen- 
sioner under said Act of the 18th of March, 1818, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
and drew said pension of eight dollars per month until March 4, 1827. She died in 1827. 
The papers upon which she was allowed her Invalid Pension were burned in 1814, when 
the War Office was burned by the British troops. The nature of her disability is not 
known, further than that she was severely wounded at Tarrytown. The soldier enlisted 
under the name of Robert Shertliff, in April, 1781, under Captain George Webb, in a regi- 
ment of the Massachusetts Continental line, commanded by Colonel Shepherd, and after- 
wards by Colonel Henry Jackson, and served until November, 1788, when she was honor- 
ably discharged. She was at the capture of Comwallis. 

Benjamin Gannett, the husband of the soldier, survived her as a widower, until 1887, 
when he died. On the 7th of July, 1888, Congress passed an Act, a Special Act (see Statutes 
at Large, vol 6, page 735), directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the heirs of 
the soldier the sum of four hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-six cents, being at the 
rate of a pension of eighty dollars per annum from the 4th of March, 1881, to the 4th of 
January, 1887. 

As this amount of four hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-six cents was paid at 
the Treasury, I am unable to state to whom, or when, it was paid. The foregoing em- 
braces the information afforded by the files of this office, and, it is believed, every allow- 
ance made by law to Deborah Gannett, or her heirs. 

I am yours, very respectfully, 

Joseph H. Barrett, Commiisioner" 

Subjoined is a letter from the Secretary of War, in 1805, at 
the time of placing her name on the Invalid Pension Roll. The 
original, and also the original of the document which will immediate- 
ly follow, are now in the possession of Mr. Jeremiah Colburn, of 
this city, who has kindly permitted the use of them by the editor: — 

"War Department, 11 March, 1805. 

Sir,— You are hereby apprised that Deborah Gannett, who served as a soldier in the 
Army of the United States, during the late Revolutionary War, and who was severely 
wounded therein, has this day been placed on the Pension List of the United States, at 
the rate of four dollars per month, to commence on the first day of January, 1803. You 
will be pleased to enter her name on your books, and pay her, or her legally authorized 
attorney, on application, accordingly. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your ob't servant, 

H. Dearborn." 
Benjamin Austin, Jun., Esq., Boston. 
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Here is the first receipt given by Mrs. Gannett for her pen- 
sion: — 

"Commissioner's Office, April 10, 1805. 
No. 1«. 

"Received of Benjamin Austin, jun., Agent for paying Invalid Pensioners belonging 
to the State of Massachusetts, One hundred and four dollars, 5SH cents, being for 26 
months' and 4 days' Pension due to Deborah Gannett, from the first day of January, 1808, 
to the fourth day of March, 1805 ; for which I have signed duplicate Receipts. 

Deborah Gannett." 
Dollars 104. 58 K " 

The following is the Special Act of Congress referred to in 
the foregoing communication from the Pension Office: — 

"An Act for the relief of the heirs of Deborah Gannett, a soldier of the Revolution, de- 
ceased: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
to pay, out of any money not otherwise appropriated, to the heirs of Deborah Gannett, 
a revolutionary soldier, and late the wife of Benjamin Gannett of Sharon, in the State 
of Massachusetts, now deceased, the sum of four hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty- 
six cents, being an equivalent for a full pension of eighty dollars per annum, from the 
fourth day of March, 1881, to the decease of Benjamin Gannett, in January, 1887, as 
granted in certain cases to the widows of revolutionary soldiers by the Act passed the 
fourth day of July, 1886, entitled an Act granting half pay to widows or orphans where 
their husbands or fathers have died of wounds received in the military service of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Approved July 7, 1888." 

The subjoined Report of the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions, taken from Reports of Committees, Twenty-fifth Con- 
gress, 2d Session, Vol. 1., No. 172, January 31, 1837, adds some 
facts not elsewhere stated. 

Mr. Wardwell, from the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- 
sions, made the following Report: — 

'The Committee on Revolutionary Pensions, to which was referred the petition of 
Benjamin Gannett of Sharon, State of Massachusetts, report: — 

That the petitioner represents that he is the surviving husband of Deborah Gannett, 
to whom he was lawfullymarried on the 7th day of April* 1784 ^that she died on the 29th 
of Apr il, 1827. He also states,' that, in the early part of her life, the said Deborah enlisted 
as a soldier in the army of the Revolution, under the assumed name of Robert Shurtleff, 
where she faithfully served her country three years, and was honorably discharged in 
November, 1788; that, on account of a wound received in the service, she received a pen- 
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sion as an invalid, until the passage of the Act of 18th March, 1818; and that she received 
a full pension under the Act until her decease. The petitioner further states, that the 
effects of the wound which she received followed her through life, and probably hastened 
her death. The petitioner represents himself to be eighty-three years of age, infirm in 
health, and in indigent circumstances. He statesjtlso that hejhfts two daujjhtersjde- 
pendent on charity for support. The petitioner prays that he may receive the amount of 
the pension of his wife, from the time of her decease, and that it may be continued to him 
till his death. 

It appears, from a letter received from the Commissioner of Pensions, that Deborah 
Gannett, deceased, was placed on the Massachusetts roll of invalid pensioners, at $48 per 
annum, which was afterwards increased to $76. 80 per annum. This she relinquished, in 
1818, for the benefit of the Act of March 18, 1818. She w*s placed, under that law, at 
the rate of eight dollars per month, from the 14th September, 1818, which she received up 
to the 4th March, 1827. It further appears, from said letter, that the papers containing 
evidence upon which the original pension was granted were burned in 1814, when the 
British troops invaded Washington, and destroyed the War Office, with its contents. 

On the 14th September, 1818, the said Deborah made her declaration, under oath, 
that she served as a private soldier, under the name of Robert Shurtleff, in the war of the 
Revolution, upwards of two years, in manner following: Enlisted, in April, 1781, in a com- 
pany commanded by Captain George Webb, in the Massachusetts regiment commanded 
by Colonel Shepherd*, and afterwards by Colonel Henry Jackson; that she served in 
Massachusetts and New York until November, 1788, when she was honorably discharged 
in writing, which discharge she had lost. She was at the capture of Cornwallis, was 
wounded at Tarrytown, and, up to the date of her declaration, she received a pension 
therefor. 

P. Parsons testifies, under oath, that she lived in the family of Benjamin Gannett more 
than forty-six years after he married Deborah Sampson; that she well knew that said 
Deborah was unable to perform any labor a great part of the time, in consequence of a 
wound she received, while in the American army, from a musket-ball lodged in her body, 
which was never extracted. She also states that she saw Benjamin Gannett married to 
Deborah Sampson at his father's house in Sharon. 

Benjamin Rhoads and Jeremiah Gould, the selectmen of the town of Sharon, in the 
State of Massachusetts, certify that they are acquainted with Benjamin Gannett, now 
living in said Sharon; that he is a man of upwards of eighty years of age; that he is des- 
titute of property; that he has been an industrious man; that he was the husband of the 
late Deborah Gannett, deceased, who for a time received a pension from the United 
States for her military services during the Revolutionary War. 

William Ellis, formerly a Senator in Congress, in a letter to the Hon. William Jackson, 
now a Representative in Congress, states that said Gannett has been a very upright, hard- 
laboring man; has brought up a large family, and is a poor man. He further states, that 
he has long since been credibly informed that said Gannett had been subjected to heavy 
expenses for medical aid for his wife, the said Deborah, for twenty years or more, and be- 
fore she received a pension under the Act of 1818, on account of wounds she received in 
the United States service. 

•William Shepard. 
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There are other certificates among the papers in this case, showing the physician's 
bill alone, for attendance on the said Deborah, to be more than six hundred dollars. 

The Committee are aware that there is no Act of Congress which provides for any 
case like the present. The said Gannett was married after the termination of the war of 
the Revolution, and therefore does not come within the spirit of the third section of the 
Act of 4th July, 1836, granting pensions to widows in certain cases; and, were there noth- 
ing peculiar in this application which distinguishes it from all other applications for pen- 
sions, the Committee would at once reject the claim. But they believe they are warranted 
in saying that the whole history of the American Revolution records no case like this, and 
'furnishes no other similar example of female heroism, fidelity, and courage.' The peti- 
tioner does not allege that he served in the war of the Revolution, and it does not appear 
by any evidence in the case that such was the fact. It is not, however, to be presumed 
that a female who took up arms in defence of her country, who served as a common soldier 
for nearly three years, and fought and bled for human liberty, would, immediately after 
the termination of the war, connect herself for life with a Tory or a traitor. He, indeed, 
was honored much by being the husband of such a wife; and as he has proved himself 
worthy of her, as he has sustained her through a long life of sickness and suffering, and 
as that sickness and suffering were occasioned by the wounds she received, and the hard- 
ships she endured in defence of the country; and as there cannot be a parallel case in all 
time to come, the Committee do not hesitate to grant relief. 

They report a bill granting to the petitioner a pension of $80 per year from the 4th 
day of March, 1831, for and during his natural life." 

The foregoing documents seem to prove conclusively that 
Deborah Sampson enlisted in the army in the month of April, 
1781. The following documents prove as conclusively that she 
did not enlist till May, 1782. The reader will take notice that 
the preceding papers are all of a much later date than those that 
follow; and he will naturally be induced to ask why the state- 
ment that the enlistment was in April, 1781, was not inserted in 
so important a document as that which we shall now copy, and 
which was made when the facts of the case were so recent. 

In January, 1792, Deborah Gannett, formerly Deborah Samp* 
son, signed a petition to the Legislature of Massachusetts, of which 
the following is an exact copy: — 

"To His Excellency the Governor, the Honourable Senate, and the Honourable House of 

Representatives, in General Court assembled, this Eleventh day of January 1792. 

The Memorial of Deborah Gannet 

Humbly Sheweth, that your Memorialist from Zeal for the good of her Country was in- 

duc'd, and by the name of Robert Shirtliff did, on May 20, 1782, Inlist as a Soldier in the 
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Continental Service, for Three Years, into the 4 th Regiment, Col? Shepard's, (afterwards 
Col? Jackson's) in Cap* George Webb's Compy. & was muster'd at Worcester, by Cap* 
Eliphalet Thorp of Dedham, the 23 d of the same Month, & went to the Camp, under the 
Command of Sergeant Gambel, & was constant & faithful in doing Duty, with other Sol- 
diers, & was engag'd with the Enemy at Tarry Town New York, & was wounded thereby 
the Enemy, & continued in Service untill discharged, by General Knox at West taint, 

October 25, 1783. Your Memorialist has made some Application to receive 

"pay for her services in the Army, but being a Female, & not knowing the proper steps to 
be taken to get pay for her services, has hitherto not receiv'd one farthing for her services: 
whether it has been occasion'd by the fault of Officers in making up the Rolls, or whether 
Effrican Hamlin paymaster to the 4 th regiment, has carried off the papers, &c. your Mem- 
orialist cannot say: but your Memorialist prays this Honourable Court to consider the 
Justness of her Claim, & Grant her pay as a good soldier; and your Memorialist as in Duty 
bound shall ever pray." 



The foregoing petition was presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and by them referred to a committee, consisting of Dr. 
William Eustis of Boston (afterwards Governor), Benjamin Hitch- 
born of Dorchester, and James Sproat of Middleborough. This 
Committee reported favorably on the petition, and consequently 
the following Resolve was passed: — 

"Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

House of Representatives, January 19 th , 1792. 

On the petition of Deborah Gannet, praying compensation for services performed in 
the late Army of the United States. 

Whereas it appears to this Court that the said Deborah Gannet inlisted, under the 

name of Robert Shirtliff , in Capt? Webb's company, in the 4 th Massachusetts Regiment 

on May 20, 1782, and did actually perform the duty of a soldier in the late Army of the 

9 United States to the 2S5.day.pLQctofeejr l7£3»for which she has received no compensation : 

And whereas it further appears that the said Deborah exhibited an extraordinary in- 
stance of female heroism by discharging the duties of a faithful, gallant soldier, and at the 
same time preserving the virtue & chastity of her sex unsuspected and unblemished, & was 
discharged from the service with a fair & honorable character. Therefore — 

Resolved, That the Treasurer of this Commonwealth be and he hereby is directed 
to issue his note to the said Deborah for the sum of thirty-four pounds, bearing interest 
from October 24. 1783 . 

Sent up for Concurrence. D. Cobb, Speaker. 

In Senate, Jan? 20, 1792. Read and concurred. 

Sam^ Phillips, President. 

Approved, 

John Hancock." 
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Connected with the foregoing papers is the following: — 

Boston, Aug? 1, 1786. 
To whom it may concern. 

These may certify that Robert Shurtliflf was a soldier in my Regiment in the Con- 
tinental army for the town of/Uxbrid^ejin the Commonwealth of Massachusetts & was 
inlisted for thelerui of three years: — that he had the confidence of his officers and did 
his duty as a faithful and good soldier, and was honorably discharged the army of the 
United States. 

Henbt Jackson, 

Late Col. in the American Army." 
A true copy of the original delivered said Shurtliff . 

Attest. 
John Avert Jun* Sec'y." 

The subjoined certificate accompanies the preceding papers: — 

"Dedham, Deem? 10, 1791. 
This Certifies that Mrs. Deborah Gannet inlisted as a soldier on May y 6 20 th J78« 
for three years and was Muster'd y e 23 d of y* Same Month at Worcester and sent on to 
Camp soon after and as I have been inform'd did the Duty of a Good Soldier. 

"P? EuraT Thorp, Cajt 7 th M. Retf M. Master 

N. B. Robert Shirtleff was y e Name by which M? Gannet inlisted and Muster?" 

The four documents immediately preceding are on file in the 
office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and were copied exactly by the editor from the originals. They 
are all in one fold, and are endorsed — 

"Resolve on the petition of Deborah Gannet, granting her £ 84 for services in the late 
Continental Army. Jan? SO, 179*." 

The sum granted, £34, was equivalent to one hundred dollars, 
and a small fraction over. 

In reference to these documents, a strict regard to truth com- 
pels us to offer the following observations: — 

1. Deborah Gannett, formerly Sampson, the heroine of our 
story, in presenting to the Legislature a petition for compensa- 
tion as a soldier, must have made the utmost of her case. If she 
had been a soldier in 1778, or in 1781, and especially if she had been 
a sharer in the glorious campaign which ended in the surrender of 
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Cornwallis, she would doubtless have said so; and, if such were the 
fact, she could easily have proved it. But the petition of 1792 says 
nothing of this sort. 

%. As we know from her own statement in this petition that 
she enlisted in May, 1782, it is scarcely possible that she could 
have enlisted in 1781, because, in that case, she must have enlisted 
for one year only. But the practice of short enlistments, which 
had nearly proved fatal to the American cause in the autumn and 
winter of 1776, had, in 1781, long been abandoned. Moreover, 
it appears, from the "Continental Army Books,"* in the office of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, that all the men in Colonel 
Shepard's regiment, as well as in the other regiments of the Mass- 
achusetts line, were enlisted "for three years, or during the war." 

3. She could not have enlisted in 1778, as Mrs. Ellet affirms, 
because, in that case, the "Continental Army Books," just men- 
tioned, would contain the name of Robert Shirtliflf. But they do 
not contain it. The name of Robert Shirtliflf appears in the "List 
of Final Settlement," a volume in the office of the said Secretary, 
containing the names of the soldiers who were discharged in 1783. 
Opposite to his name is number 40066, referring to documents sent 
to the War Office at Washington, and destroyed when the War 
Office was burned in 1814. 

4. Though the petition of Mrs. Gannett affirms that she en- 
listed for three years, and though the same statement is made in 
the certificates of Colonel Jackson and Captain Thorp, yet it does 
not follow that she served three years. She says that she was dis- 
charged in October, 1783. Her actual service, therefore, if we 
may believe her statement in the petition of 1792, was limited to 
one year and five months. 

5. Some of the statements, both of "The Female Review" 

•They contain the names o! all who served in the Massachusetts regiments from 1777 to 
1780, and the amounts due them respectively. 
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and of the MS. memoir, seem incredible. In both of these docu- 
ments, especially in the latter, we are conducted, with great full- 
ness of detail, through the campaign of 1781; the siege of York- 
town; the hard work in the trenches; the taking of two formidable 
British redoubts by storming parties; and the final surrender of 
the hostile forces: and Deborah Sampson, we are assured, was a 
sharer in these stirring scenes. Had she forgotten her part in 
those memorable transactions when she presented her petition to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, only ten years afterwards? 

Further to confirm what we have now said, we offer an extract 
from the Records of the Jgj rst Bapti stjChurch in Middleborough; 
of which Church, as appears by those Records, De borah was re- 
ceived a m ember in^ovember^ 1780 :— r 

"September 8, 1782. The Church took action as follows: 

The Church consider'd the case of Deborah Sampson, a member of this Church, who ^/^""^ / 7 \* ? 
last Spring w as accused of dressing in men's clothes, and enlisting as a Soldier in the Army, J 

"and altho she was not convicted, yet was strongly suspected of being guilty , and fo r some 
time bef ore behaved very loose and unchristian like, and at last left our parts in a suden 
maner, and it is not known among us where she is gone, and after considerable discourse, 
it appeard that as several bretheren had labour'd with her before she went away, without 
obtaining satisfaction, concluded it is the Church's duty to withdraw fellowship until 
she returns and makes Christian sKEfacTi6n7 r " ~ ~ 



A vote to "withdraw fellowship" is equivalent to a vote of 
excommunication. It does not appear that Deborah was ever 
restored to the communion of that church, or of any other. 

From this extract it seems evident that she did not "dress in 
men's clothes, and enlist as a soldier in the army," till the spring 
of 1782. If so, she did not enlist till the war was substnatially 
over. The surrender of CornwaUis, in October, .1781, virtually 
closed thcTcontest. "~No military operations, of any importance, 
were, after that event, undertaken on either side. 

It must be confessed, however, that the case is not wholly 
free from difficulty. The heroine of the story, who best knew the 
facts of the case, has given her testimony on both sides of the ques- 
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tion. In January, 1792, she makes a positive statement that she 
enlisted in May, 1782, and is altogether silent about her being 
present at the siege of Yorktown. In September, 1818, twenty- 
six years later, she affirms, under oath, that she enlisted in April, 
1781, and was at the capture of Cornwallis (see p. xvi.). The state- 
ments subsequently made in the document obtained from the Pen- 
sion Office (p. xix.), and in the Report of the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Pensions (p. xxi), that her enlistment was in April, 1781, 
are evidently derived only from her declaration, in 1818, just men- 
tioned, which was clearly an after-thought. The reader is left 
to judge as to the probabilities of the case. 

After making all needful allowance for these conflicting state- 
ments, and for the exaggerations of the book before us, enough re- 
mains to invest the story of Deborah Sampson with a strange and a 
peculiar interest. She was certainly a woman of very marked and 
decided character. She is entitled, as no other female is, to be 
denominated "the heroine of the American Revolution." Other 
women, during that eventful struggle, were patriotic, and brave, 
and courageous. Margaret Corbin, with manly fortitude, filled 
the place of her husband, who was killed by her side while serving 
a piece of artillery, at the attack on Fort Washington, and for this 
act of female heroism received a pension from Congress. The story 
of the gunner's wife* is not forgotten, who took her husband's post 
when he was killed at the battle of Monmouth, and did such execu- 
tion, that, after the engagement, she was rewarded with a com- 
mission. Mrs. Ellet has supplied a long list of other "women of 
the Revolution," who rendered important services to their coun- 
try's cause. Deborah Sampson alone, so far as we know, entered 
the ranks as a common soldier, and, during two entire campaigns, 
performed the arduous duties of such a position. The most re- 
markable feature of the case is, that during those entire cam- 
paigns, while mingling constantly with men, night and day, in all 

♦Molly Pitcher. 
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their exercises, through so many months, she maintained her virtue 
unsullied, so that her sex was not even suspected. That such was 
the fact, we are assured by the Resolve of the Legislature of Mass- 
achusetts, and by many other concurrent testimonies. Her ex- 
ample in enlisting as a soldier is certainly not to be commended 
to the imitation of our fair countrywomen; but her inflexible reso- 
lution and firm self-control, after she enlisted, are deserving of high 
praise. Indeed, we know not whether, in all respects, the world's 
^history affords a parallel to the case. Women are always found in 
camps, sometimes in great numbers; not always, however, for 
worthy ends. Women in men's clothes were found dead at Water- 
loo, and on other battlefields in Europe. Many remarkable in- 
stances of female courage and heroism occurred in our late civil 
war. Several ladies of culture and refinement exposed themselves 
to far greater risks, in the "secret service," both of the Federal 
Government and of the rebel army, than were assumed by our 
heroine. * Woman, we well know, may have a manly heart. Many 
have excelled in manly qualities and in manly exercises, often bear- 
ing off the palm from the stronger sex. 

*Mrs. Smith, wife of Captain Smith of the Army of the Cumberland, left a life of luxury 
for the utmost hardships of the camp and the field, to accompany her husband, and serve the 
cause of the Union. She distinguished herself as a scout, and performed several extremely bold 
exploits. She once captured, single-handed, three rebel soldiers, with their horses, which they 
were leading to water. At another time she defeated a plan of the rebels for the capture of her 
husband's company and the regiment, by a ride of more than thirty miles on a stormy night, 
encountering many dangers on the way. Pauline Cushman, an actress well known in the West, 
a woman of great energy and fine personal appearance, rendered very effective and valuable 
aid to the operations of the Western armies. Both as a scout and as a spy, she was engaged in 
many daring adventures in the cause of the Union, unravelling, by her uncommon talents, more 
than one deeply-laid plot of the rebels, and bringing to the leaders of our armies much useful 
information from the camps of the enemy. Mrs. Brownell,* wife of Orderly-sergeant R. S. 
Brownell, of the Fifth Rhode Island RegimentTacddmpanied her husband to the war. She was 
at the battles of Bull Run, of Roanoke Island, and of Newbern, exhibiting great presence of 
mind, attending to the wounded, and encouraging the soldiers by her fortitude. When a stan- 
dard bearer fell she seised the banner, and, carrying it across the field, received a wound. — 
[ TJ. S. Ser. Mag., September, 1866.] 

•Died 1014, at New York. 
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Ducit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis 
Penthesilea furens, mediisque in millibus ardet, 
Aurea subnectens exsertse cingula mammae 
Bellatrix, audetque viris concurrere virgo. 

But Penthesilea and the Amazons never existed, save in epic poetry; 
and the story of Semiramis, long believed, is now fully exploded. 
Boadicea, the British warrior-queen, "rushed to battle, fought, 
and died." Jane of Montfort, clad in complete armor, performed 
prodigies of valor, and, in her little castle of Hennebon, successfully 
withstood the arms of France. m Joan of Arc, 

"The maid with helmed head, 
Like a war-goddess, fair and terrible," 

retrieved the desperate affairs of the French realm.. Elizabeth 
of England, and Catharine of Russia, nearer our own times, ex- 
tended their influence and their renown into distant regions. 

The following extract of a letter from Hon. William Ellis, 
formerly a Senator in Congress, may form a fitting conclusion to 
these introductory remarks. It was furnished to the editor by 
Hon. Peter Force of Washington, D. C, and is dated Dedham, 
February 4, 1837:— 

"From my own acquaintance with Deborah Gannett, I can truly say that she was a 
woman of uncommon native intellect and force of character. It happens that I have 
several connections who reside in the immediate neighborhood where Mrs. Gannett lived 
and died; and I have never heard from them, or any other source, any suggestions against 
the character of this heroine. Her stature was erect, and a little taller than the average 
height of females. _fler countenance and voice were feminine; but she conversed with . 
such ease on the subject of theology, on political subjects, and military tactics, that her 
. manner would seem to be masculine. I recollect that it once occurred to mymlnd'tha't 
her manner of conversation on any subject embraced that kind of demonstrative, illustra- 
tive style which we admire in the able diplomatist." 
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PREFACE. 

THERE are but two degrees in the characters of mankind that 
seem to arrest the attention of the public. The first is that 
of him who is the most distinguished in laudable and vir- 
tuous achievements, or in the promotion of general good. The 
second, that of him who has arrived to the greatest pitch in vice 
and wickedness. 

Notwithstanding these characters exhibit the greatest con- 
trast among mankind, it is not doubted but each, judiciously and 
properly managed, may render essential service. Whilst the for- 
mer ever demands our love and imitation, the other should serve 
to fortify our minds against its own attacks — exciting only our 
pity and detestation. This is the only method, perhaps, by which 
good may be said to come out of evil. 

My first business, then, with the public, is to inform them, that 
the Female who is the subject of the following Memoirs, does not 
only exist in theory and imagination, but in reality. And were 
she not already known to the public, I might take pride in being 
the first to divulge — a distinguished Character. Columbia has 
given her birth; and I 'estimate her natural source too highly to 
presume she is dishonoured in the acknowledgment of such an off- 
spring. 

However erroneous this idea may be deemed, I shall here 
state only two general traits in her life to corroborate its truth. 
The criterion will still remain to be formed by a candid and im- 
partial public. 

She was born and educated in humble obscurity — distinguished 
during her minority, only by unusual propensities for learning, and 
few opportunities to obtain the inestimable prize. At the age of 
eighteen she stepped forward upon a more exalted stage of action. t 

* According to the Errata in the original, this should read "I should estimate her natural 
source too meanly, to presume," etc. — [Ed.] 

fThe heroine was in her twenty-second year when "she stepped forward upon a more exalted 
stage of action." — Editor?"*"" - ~ " 
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She found Columbia, her common parent, enveloped and distracted 
with confusion, anguish and war. She commiserated, as well as 
participated, her sufferings. And as a proof of her fidelity and 
filial attachment, she voluntarily offered her services in the char- 
acter of a Continental Soldier in defence of her cause; by which she 
seemed resolved to rescue the rest of her brothers and sisters from 
that flagrant destruction, which, every instant, seemed ready to 
bury them in one general ruin; or to perish, a noble sacrifice, in the 
attempt. 

Having noted the leading traits of this illustrious Fair, I 
hasten to give a concise account of the design and execution of the 
work. 

Justice, in the first place, demands that I should mention the 
reluctance with which she has consented to the publication of this 
Review of her life. Though it has become more fashionable, in 
these days of liberty and liberality, to publish the lives of illus- 
trious persons, yet she refused the solicitations of a number of 
literary characters to publish her own, till after her exit. She is 
not a stickler for tradition; yet this is against her. 

About sixteen months ago, by desire of a friend, I made her a 
visit for this purpose. She did not positively discard my request. 
Being indisposed, she said, should she recover, if I would again be 
at the trouble to call on her, she would in the interim take advice, 
consult matters with herself and come to a final decision. This was 
the first of my acquaintance with her. 

In a few weeks, I again waited on her. Having critically 
weighed her own feelings, and wishing to gratify the curiosity of 
many of whom she had taken advice — with extreme modesty and 
trembling dissidence, she consented to take a public Review of the 
most material circumstances and events of her life. She relies on 
that candor and impartiality from the public that now attend the 
detail of her Memoirs. 
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I intended to have executed this work at leisure; as indeed I 
have. I had no other way; as the materials were mostly to be col- 
lected. This, with other pressing avocations in life, brings me 
under the necessity to apologize to my worthy Patrons, for the de- 
lay of its publication a few weeks longer than the intended time. 

Sensibly impressed with the idea that every subject intended 
for public contemplation should be managed with intentions to 
promote general good, I have, in every instance, in the Female 
Review, indefatigably labored for this important end. But per- 
haps I differ from most biographers in this respect. I have taken 
liberty to intersper se, through the whole, aj3eries of moral reflec- 
tions, and have attempted some literary and historical information. 
However singular this is, I have the vanity to think it will not be 
deemed useless. 

As an impartial writer, I am bound to handle these Memoirs 
in a disinterested manner. But where a total sacrifice of truth does 
not forbid, I take pride in publicly avowing, in this place, my de- 
sire (as every one ought) to extol virtue, rather than give the least 
countenance to vice under any name, pretext or sanction. Both 
may be represented and discussed — Vice exposed — Virtue cher- 
ished, revered and extolled. 

The authorities upon which I have ventured for the support of 
facts related in the following Memoirs, are not merely the words 
of the lady's own mouth. They have been detailed to me by per- 
sons of veracity and notoriety, who are personally, acquainted with 
the circumstances. But I particularly refer my readers to the 
documents accompanying the appendix. 

It would be almost incredibly strange, should no idle, capri- 
cious and even calumnious tale take rise with respect to the reputa- 
tion of the female, distinguished as she is, who is the subject of these 
sheets. Being aware of this, she has already anticipated, and per- 
haps, in some measure experienced it. Her precaution now is, to 
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prepare for the worst. She dreads no censure — no lash of asper- 
sion more than that of the judicious and virtuous. My own wishes 
are in this respect, as in all others, that truth, candor and charity 
may be our ruling principles. When we seriously consider the 
horrors, dangers and general fare of war — that it is unavoidably 
attended with many irregularities, to which she was exposed in 
common with the rest; and yet, if it be found that decorum and 
propriety of conduct predominated in her general pursuits, we 
may bear to palliate a few foibles, from which we, even in our most 
sequestered, happy and serene retirements, are not, always, exempt. 

There are but two sides to a person's character any more than 
there are to his garments — the dark and bright. In many re- 
searches in the Female Review, though I have decidedly declared 
my choice for virtuous and laudable actions, yet, I have endeavour- 
ed to pay proper attention to their opponents, when they happened 
to make me visits. But if I must hereafter suffer the lash of as- 
persion from either sex for having shown partiality, I shall rejoice 
in the conscientious satisfaction of having given the preference to 
the bright side. 

Perhaps there is not one new idea, in the course of these Me- 
moirs, advanced or hinted on the important business of education. 
But should I be so successful, as to rouse the minds and excite the 
attention of the inattentive to those principles which have before 
been deemed useful I shall esteem it the most agreeable and ample 
compensation for my endeavours. 

Suspicious, from my first engagement, that the Female Re- 
view would be a subject as delicate, especially for the Ladies, as 
it is different from their pursuits,! have studiously endeayored 
to meliorate every circumstance that might seem too much tinc- 
tured with the rougher, masculine virtues. This, howevCTThas"" 
not been attempted with the duplicity of a facetious courtier; but 
with a diction softened and comported to the taste of the vir- 
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tuous female. And although I am a well-wisher to their whole 
circle, it is the case of this class, only, I wish to promote. 

I cannot disapprove their vehement attachment to many 
novels — even to the productions of our own soil. Whilst they 
touch the passions with all that is captivating and agreeable, they 
inspire manly thoughts and irresistibly gain our assent to virtue. 
As the peculiar events that have given rise to the Female Review 
stand without a rival in American annals, I also hope my endeavours 
to render it agreeably entertaining and useful to them may not 
prove fallacious nor Tn vain. I readily yield the palm of style to 
the rapturous and melting expressions of the novelist: But I must 
vie with him in one respect: — What he has painted in embryo, I 
have represented in expansion. 

This gallant Heroine has been reared under our own foster- 
age: and to reject her now would be disowning a providential cir- 
cumstance in our revolutionary epoch, which the annals of time 
must perpetuate. 

Europe has exhibited its chivalry and wonders. It now re- 
mains for America to do the same: And perhaps the most singular 
is already past — her beginning in infancy! It is a wonder, but a 
truth full of satisfaction, that North America has become free and 
independent. But a few years have elapsed since this memorable 
era; yet even the face of nature has assumed a new and beautiful 
aspect. Under the fostering powerful hands of industry and econ- 
omy, art and science have taken a rapid growth. The wreath of 
Virtue has sprung up; and Liberty delights in twining it round her 
votary's brow. 

Happy in the possession of such a Source for improvement, we 
should be barbarians to ourselves to be inattentive to its promotion. 
Whilst other nations may envy us the enjoyment of such distin- 
guished rights and felicity Heaven grant we may vie with them 
only for that, which dignifies and promotes the character of Man. 

Massachusetts, July, 1797. 
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OF AN 
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CHAPTER I 



A laconic History of Miss Sampson's extraction. — Local, and other situations of her 
parents. — Her endowments — natural temper and disposition. — Her propensities for 
learning. 

EBORAH SAMPSON was born in Plympton, a small village 
in the county of Plymouth in New England, December 17, 
1760.^ She is a regular descendant of the honorable family 



D 



1 Her pedigree on the father's side is as follows: - 

I. Abraham Sampson l came to Plymouth either in August, 1629, or in May o! the following 
year. He was then a young man, and appears to have belonged to the English congregation 
a t Leyden, in Holland, and to have come over with such members of that congregation as chose 
to remove to AmericiTafter the death of their pastor, Rev. John Robinson. There can be no 
doubt that he was a. brother of Henry Sampson, who came in the Mayflower, when a boy, in 
1620. Abraham Sampson settled in Duxhury, where Henry also resided, and died there, at an 
advanced age, about the year 1690. He had four sons, who became heads of families, — Sam- 
uel 2 , George 2 , Abraham 2 , Isaac. 2 * 

II. Isaac Sampson 2 , the youngest son, was born in Duxbury, in 1660. He was one of the 
first settlers of JM vnipt on, a town originally a part of Plymouth, but incorporated as ajeparate 
municipality in 1707. He died in Plympton, September 8, 1726. His wife was^Lydia Stan- 
dish*, daughter of Alexander Standish 2 , and grand-daughter of Miles Standish 1 , the military 
leader of the Pilgrims. The mother of Lydia Standish was Sarah Alden, 2 daughter of John 
Alden 1 , that "hopeful young man," as Bradford calls him, who joined the Pilgrim company at 
Southampton, in August, 1620, and spent a long life in important services to the Plymouth 
Colony, dying, in 1687, at the age of eighty-eight. 

•This expression Isaacs, denotes that Isaac* was of the second generation, counting from and In- 
cluding the first American ancestor. 
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of William Bradford, 2 a native of England, a man of excellent nat- 
ural endowments, upon which, he made great improvement by 
learning. He emigrated to America whilst -young; where he was 
for many years alternately, elected Governor of tKe Colony of 
Plymouth. In this department he presided with wisdom and punc- 
tuality, and to the unanimous satisfaction of the people under his 
charge. He married an American lady of distinction, by whom he 
had considerable issue. As he lived beloved and reverenced, he 
died lamented by all, 1756. 

Her grand-father, Elisha Bradford, 3 was a native of Plymouth 

III. Jonathan Sampson 8 , the second son of Isaac Sampson 8 and of Lydia Stan dish 8 , was 
born in 1690, and lived in Plympton all his days. Like his father and grandfather, he was a 
tiller of the soil. His wife was Joann a Lu gflft. He died in Plympton, February 3, 1758, aged 
68. He had but one~son, who arrive? at mature years, named for himself, to wit: — 

IV., Jonathan Sampson^ junior, who was born in Plympton, April 8, 1729. He was by 
_Jiis wife^Deborah Bradfor d 4 ; th e father of Deborah Sampson, the heroine of this story. — [See 
SampBt^rGenealogy, uftEe ^Giles Memorial," issued, in 1864, by the editor.] 

2 William Bradford 1 was born at Austerfield, in Yorkshire, England, in 1588. His father 
and grandfather lived in the same place, and bore the same name. About 1606, he went with 
Mr. Robinson's congregation to Amsterdam, and in 1609 to Leyden. He came to Plymouth in 
the Mayflower, accompanied by his wife, whose maiden name was Dorothy May. This lady, 
however, never reached Plymouth, but was accidentally drowned, December 7, 1620, while the 
Mayflower remained in the harbor of Provincetown. His second wife, married August 14, 1628, 
was the widow Alice Southwort h, who had just arrived in the Ann. After the death of Carver, 
in April, 1621, Mr. Bradford was chosen Governor of the infant colony. He was re-elected to 
that office every year till 1657, except five years, — 1688, '84, '86, '88, '44. In those years he 
was chosen Assistant. For thirty-seven years, he was the foremost man in Plymouth Colony. 
He was acquainted not only with the Dutch and French languages, but with the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, For an unselfish public spirit, and a general nobleness of character, he has had 
among men no superior. At his death, which took place^May 9^1657 (not 1756, as stated in 
the text), he was "lamented by all the colonies of New England, as a common blessing and 
father to them all." By his second wife, he was the father of William 3 , who distinguished him- 
self as a commander of the Plymouth forces in "Philip's War," and was several years Deputy 
Governor of the colony; and of Joseph 3 , who was born in 1680, and married Jael, daughter of 
Rev. Peter Hobart, first minister of Hingham, in 1664. Joseph Bradford 2 lived in Kingston, 
then a part of Plymouth, on Jones River, half a mile from its mouth. 

8 Elisha Bradford 8 was the son of Joseph Bradford 3 , last mentioned, and grandson of the 
Governor. His first wife was Hannah Cole; his second, Bathsheba Le Broche, as in the text. 
The Bradford Genealogy gives, as the date of the second marriage, September 7, 1718, which 
must be correct, as the first child by this marriage was born in April, 1719. His children were — 
By first wife: — Hannah 4 , who married Joshua Bradford 4 , b. June 28, 1710, son of Israel Brad- 
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in New England. He possessed good abilities, and explored many 
sources that led him to literary distinction. As he was eminent 
in property, so piety, humanity and uprightness were the distin- 
guishing characteristics of his life. He was married, September 7, 
1719, to Bathsheba Le Broche, a French lady of elegant extraction 
and accomplishments. Her father was a native of Paris. He left 
a large issue; of which Miss Sampson's mother is one. But Mr. 
Bradford, for one of his benevolent offices, being bound for a ship 
and rich cargo belonging to a merchant of the same town, had the 
misfortune to lose the greater part of his interest. Thus deprived, 
at once, of what he had learned to prize by the industry and econ- 
omy it cost him, it is natural to suppose it was no small discourage- 
ment to him, and that the face of things wore a different aspect 
around him: especially when we reflect, that the fulfilment of those 
principles, which exert themselves in acts of benevolence and affec- 
tion towards all persons, depend, greatly, on wealth. Being at this 
time considerably advanced in years, this circumstance, together 
with the loss of his eldest son, preyed fast upon his constitution: 
And he did not long survive to mourn the loss of what seemed not 
in his power to remedy. 

Miss Sampson's parents, though endowed with good abilities, 
cannot, in an eminent degree, be distinguished either by fortune 
or scientific acquisition. Her father was an only son, and heir to 

ford 3 of Kingston, who was a son of Major William Bradford *, and grandson of the Governor. 
Joshua Bradford 4 removed from Kingston to Meduncook, now Friendship, Maine, where, on 
May 27, 1756, both himself and wife were killed by a party of Indians, who carried their chil- 
dren to Canada, where they remained in captivity till the conquest of that province by the 
English, in 1759. They then returned to Meduncook. By second wife: — Hannah 4 , b. April 
10, 1719.* Joseph 4 , b. December 17, 1721. Nehemiah 4 , b. July 27, 1724. Laurana 4 . b. 
March 26, 1726; married Elijah McFarland of Plympton. Mary 4 , b. August 1, 1727. Elisha 4 . 
b. October 6, 1729. Lois 4 , b. January 80, 1731. Deborah 4 , b. November 18, 1732; married 
Jonathan Sampson, jr.: she mm the mother of Deborah Sampson. Alice 4 , b. November 3, 
1784; married — Waters of Sharon, Mass. Asenath 4 , b. September 15, 1786. Carpenter 4 , 
b. February 7, 1789. Abigail 4 , b. June 20, 1741. Chloe 4 , b. April 6, 1748.HBradford Gen- 
ealogy, in Gen. Reg., vol. i v., p. 48. 

'Instances are not wanting In our early records of the giving of the same name to another child In 
the same family during the lifetime of the first. 
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no inconsiderable estate. And if it be asked why her parents had 
not a more liberal education? the answer may be a general objec- 
tion: — Different persons are actuated by different objects of pur- 
suit. Some, it is evident, have leading propensities for the ac- 
cumulation of lucrative gain: whilst others, who possess it, gladly 
embrace the opportunity for their advancement in literature. 

It was doubtless the intention of Mr. Bradford to have given 
his children good education. But whether the wreck in his fortune, 
or whether his numerous progeny restrained the liberality of his 
bestowments in this respect, I pretend not to affirm. It is how- 
ever more than probable, that her mother's, and perhaps her 
father's, education, in some respects, was superior to that of the 
commonalty. 

It is no dishonorable trait in the character of any in America 
to be born farmers; even if they pursue the occupation through 
life. Their aim, however, must be to furnish themselves with the 
requisites which will render them useful and happy, and those who 
are round about them. Had the latter of these blessings been con- 
ferred on Miss Sampson's father, he might, peradventure, have 
surmounted difficulties, which it is thought, tended to make him 
fickle and perhaps too loose in his morals. He met with a sad dis- 
appointment in his father's estate, occasioned by the ill designs, 
connivings and insinuations of a brother-in-law. 4 Thus, he was 
disinherited of a portion that belonged to him by hereditary right. 
This circumstance, alone, made such impressions on his mind, that 
instead of being fired with a just spirit of resentment and emula- 
tion to supply, by good application and economy, that of which he 

4 His father, Jonathan Sampson, senior, died in 1758. In the division of the estate, which 
took place in 1759, a brother-in-law managed to deprive him (Deborah's father) of what he ex- 
pected as his share of the property. Whether the expectation were well founded or not, does 
not appear. For aught that appears on the Probate Records, the distribution was fair, though 
it may have been otherwise. The disappointment occurred only the year before Deborah's 
birth, and seems to have made him desperate. Mortified pride seems to have driven him from 
home. He appears to have fallen into habits of intemperance. His wife was an estimable 
woman. 
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had been unjustly deprived, he was led into opposite pursuits, 
which she laments, as being his greatest misfortune. 

Such was her father's local situation after his marriage with 
her mother. She informs that she had but very little knowledge 
of her father during her juvenile years. Despairing of accumulat- 
ing an interest by his domestic employments, his bent of mind led 
him to follow Jjuiseaf aring business, which, as her mother informed 
her, he commenced before her birth. However great his prospects 
were, that fortune would prove more propitious to his prosperity 
and happiness upon the ocean than it had done on the land, he was 
effectually disappointed: — For after he had continued this fruitless 
employment some years, he took a voyage to some part of Europe, 
from whence he was not heard of for some years. At length, her 
mother was informed, he had perished in a shipwreck. 

By this time his unsuccessful fortune, both by land and sea, 
had the tendency to break up his family. Her mother, however, 
by her industry and economical management, kept her family to- 
gether as long as possible after her husband's supposed catastrophe. 
But she, meeting with sickness, and other providential misfor- 
tunes, was obliged, at length, to disband her family and to scatter 
her children abroad. 5 

It may perhaps be remarked, that nothing uncommonly sin- 
gular has attended Miss Sampson in the primeval stages of her 
life. Yet the inquisitive and curious mind, which is never tired 
in tracing the events and performances of the most distinguished 
characters, is wont to extend its researches still further, and to en- 
quire where and how they have lived, and by what methods and 
gradations they arrived at the summit of their undertakings. I 
believe it is a truth to which we may generally assent, that most 

& T here were jixfij&iickfin.^ two sons and three daughters, .viz. : Robert Shurtleff. Eph- 
raim. SyIyia7~who married, April 6, 1799, Jacob Cushman, b. February" 29, 1747-8, son of 
Benjamin Cushman of Plympton. — See Cushman Oenealogy. ^Deborah, b. December 17, 1760, 
the heroine of our story. The fifth child was a daughter, whose name is to us unknown. 
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illustrious characters originate, either from very low or very high 
birth and Circumstances. — I therefore beg the reader's indulgence, 
whilst I trace the most singular circumstances and events that oc- 
curred to Miss Sampson during her juvenility; which may not be 
deemed wholly useless and unentertaining. 

She was sca rcely five years old, when the separation from her 
mother was occasioned by indigent circumstances. e The affection- 
ate and prudent parent can best describe the emotions experienced 
by the mother and her daughter upon this occasion. The young 
Miss Sampson had already contracted an attachment to letters; 
and in many other respects promised fair to crown the instructions 
and assiduity of a parent, or patroness, with the most desirable 
success. And it was with pain her mother saw these flattering 
symptoms without being able to promote, or scarcely to encourage 
them by the fosterage of parental care and affection. Nor was the 
darkness of the scene dissipated, until a distant relation of her 
mother's, an elderly naaiden by the name of Fuller, proffered to 
julopt her into her family, and take the charge of her education. 7 

This was a very honest and discreet lady. She shewed lieF 
young pupil many tokens of care and affection. But as Miss Samp- 
son remarked — "As I was born to be unfortunate, my sun soon 
clouded." She had not continued in this agreeable situation 
scarcely three years, before her benefactress was seized with a vio- 
lent malady, which in a few days proved fatal. 

6 Notwithstanding the "indigent circumstances" out of which our heroine emerged, it 
should be borne in mind that some of the best blood of the Old Colony flowed in her veins. A 
descendant of John Alden, of Miles Standish, of Peter Hobart, and of William Bradford, and a 
cousin-german of Captain Simeon Samson, one of the distinguished naval commanders of the 
Revolution, — there was much in her family connections to gratify an honest pride. 

7 Thus was Deborah, in the tender period of childhood, when the heart is most open to 
impressions, and when it most needs the counsels and the restraints of parental love, virtually 
bereft of both her parents. The loss she now sustained could never be repaired. She had al- 
ready exhibited indications of talent, and a thirst for knowledge. She had, under tjie tuition 
of her mother, begun to read. Her perceptions were quick, her imagination lively, her affect" 
tions warm. Could her talents have been developed by proper culture, she might have adorned 
an elevated position in society. 
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Although she was, at that time, not more than eight years old, 
she was much affected with the loss of her patroness. — She deemed 
it almost irreparable: — considered herself without a home, or scarce- 
ly a friend to procure her one. But this scene was too distressing 
to last long. Her mother, hearing of her circumstances, endeav- 
ored to obtain a suitable place for her, till she should come of age. 
She was put into one Mrs. Thacher's family in Middleborough, 

jvhef e she continued about *two years. 8 This lady took particular 
care to 'gratify her favorite propensitjTfor reading, &c, but as she 
was of a slender constitution, her mother removed her to Mr. 

Jeremiah Thomas's, of the same town. 9 

Is it indeed, sadly true that nature, our common source of be- 

8 It has been supposed* and not without reason, that this lady was the widow o! Rev. 
Jeter Thacher, the third minister oJLJffiddleborough. Mr. Thacher was Born in Milton, Oc- 
ToEer 6, ldSSr'arioTwas son* of Rev. Peter Thacher o! that place, and grandson of Rev. Thomas 

Thacher, first minister of the Old South Church in Boston. He was pastor of the Church in 
Middleborough from 1709 till his death, in 1744, in the 56th year of his age. If the supposition 
just mentioned be correct, Mrs. Thacher must have been, at the time when Deborah was in her 
family ,jn£re than eighty years of age, as she died in 1771* aged 84. In this case, services may 
have been required which a child ten years oW was not able to perform. Plympton has Middle- 
borough on the south-west, joining it. 

9 The History of the First Church in Middleborough, printed about twelve years since, con- 
tains a list of all who have been members of that church from its organisation, in 1695, to 1858. 
This list appears to have been compiled with uncommon care. It contains the name of only 
one Jeremiah Thomas; and he died in 1786, a*.77. The individual intended in the text must 
have been Benjamin Thomas, who was chosen deacon in 1776, and died January 18, 1800, ae. 78. 
In the MS. memoir of Deborah Sampson, he is called "Deacon T homa s," without any mention 
of his baptismal name, which Deborah had evidentlytorgolten. The following facts are re- 
lated of him in the History of the First Church, already mentioned: "Deacon Thomas, though 
not of a cultivated mind in other respects, was well versed in the Scriptures, of inflexible virtue, 
of sound and clear orthodoxy, and conscientious inTEs peifuiiiuuiueof'taowii duly, holding on * 
upon the old landmarks, and refusing to let them go. In 1782, he was a representative in the 
Legislature, and, in 1788, a member of the Convention which adopted the Federal Constitu- 
tion. A bill was under discussion for repealing the law of primogeniture. The deacon ex- 
pressed his doubts on the matter, because the Scriptures showed special favors to the first born. 
A Boston gentleman said that 'the deacon mistook the Scriptures; for they said that Jacob, 
though the younger brother, inherited the birthright.' The deacon replied, 'The gentleman 
had forgotten to tell us how he obtained it, — how Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and how Jacob deceived his father, pretending to be Esau, and how his mother helped on the 
deception, — he had forgotten all that!' The laugh, which was at first against the deacon, was 
now turned against the gentleman from Boston." The deacon was more than a match for him. 
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ing, is unequal in her intellectual bestowments on the human species? 
If not, the apparent difference must be in the manner in which they 
are exhibited. This I am inclined to believe: and the greatest 
remedy is education. Hence the shrewd saying — "Learning keeps 
him out of fire and water." — An excellent stimulation for every 
one. Logicians, I trust, will allow me to form an estimation of 
Miss Sampson's endowments, even before she had reached her 
teens. This I do, without a design to flatter her into vain con- 
ceits of herself, or to wheedle any one of the human species into her 
favor, or esteem of the writer. It is a just tribute of respect due 
to the illustrious poor. 

Certain it is that she early discovered, at least to every judi- 
cious observer, tokens of a fertile genius and an aspiring mind: a 
mind quick of perception and of strong penetration. And if it be 
allowable to judge of things past by their present aspect, I hesitate 
not to announce that her primeval temper was uniform and tran- 
quil. Though destitute of many advantages of education, she 
happened to fix on many genuine principles. She may be noted 
for a natural sweetness and pliability of temper — a ready wit, 
which only needed refinement — a ready conformity to a parent's, 
or patroness' injunctions — a native modesty and softness in ex- 
pression and deportment, and passions naturally formed for phi- 
lanthropy and commiseration. 

A further enumeration might give occasion for a new apology. 
Nor have I a right to describe her abilities in proportion to the im- 
provements she has since made. I might fall into gross errors. 
Nature might complain of injustice for making a wrong estimate of 
her bounties. And it is a truth, too often to be lamented, that she 
oftener complains of uncultivated talents, than for not giving any 
for cultivation. Our endowments, of course, must be equal, if 
not superior to our improvements. Should the contrary be urged, 
those principles which have dictated her exertions, might lose a 
part of their energetic influence; in which she still delights. Had 
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she shared greater advantages in education, she might have much 
exceeded the proficiency in erudition, but scarcely the singularity 
of character, which she has since attained. 

It was a circumstance peculiarly unhappy with Miss Sampson, 
during her minority, that she found less opportunities than inclina- 
tions for learning. The instances I shall adduce to corroborate this 
assertion, will be comprised in the next chapter; — where the reader 
will find a general sketch of her education during this period. 

I shall only add, that many of our humble peasantry in America 
would have thanked fortune, if this evil had been confined to her. 
It is not so great a wonder, as it is a lamentable truth, which ob- 
servation in many families may evince, that they have amassed 
together a greater bulk of riches than of useful science; whilst per- 
haps, the man who never could obtain a mediocrity of wealth, 
only needed it to vie with them in every thing useful and orna- 
mental. Thus the most fertile genius, like that of soil, which for 
want of proper cultivation is overrun with noxious weeds, becomes 
corrupted by neglect and vicious habit: and the inherent beauties 
that might have eclipsed a more than ordinary show, lie dormant. 

Where then, could the Guardians of science have been secret- 
ed! or had they not taken an universal charge of this growing em- 
pire! — Instances of this kind, however, are more rarely met with 
than formerly. And this error will always find the best apology 
in the population of new countries, where the means for subsistence 
unavoidably demand the most attention. But affluence, without 
being regulated by refined education, cloys the sight of the beholder; 
and the possessors are unqualified for duty. The minds of people 
are now roused by the introduction of new scenes and objects. 
And it is here to be repeated, to the honor of the citizens of New 
England, and the United States in general, that they are, with suc- 
cess, endeavoring to counterbalance this once prevailing evil; at 
least they would make an equilibrium between their wealth and 
literature. 
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Let not, therefore, any who have talents for improvement, des- 
pair of success in any situation. Though a Franklin has become 
extinct, a Washington survives. Our native land smiles under the 
fostering hand of industry and economy. It will still produce our 
men of government, our guardians of science, and our encouragers 
and promoters of virtue. 



CHAPTER II 

Miss Sampson's propensities for learning, and the obstacles §he met with in it, contrasted. 
— View of her education during her juvenility — in which time, she contracts a taste 
for the study of nature or natural philosophy; which teaches her regular ideas of 
Deity — the necessity of morality and decorum in her pursuits. 

WE are now to view Miss Sampson advancing into the bloom 
and vigor of youth. In this season comes on the trial of 
virtue and of the permanency of that foundation, upon 
which improvements have begun. The passions having assumed 
greater degrees of vigor, and still susceptible of quick and delicate 
impressions from their natural attachment to the sexes, and other 
alluring objects of pursuit, it becomes accountable that so many of 
both sexes, especially those deprived of genuine education, fail 
of that uniform course of improvement in knowledge and virtue 
which is the only barrier against vice and folly, and our surest 
guidance through life. If she be found, at this age, persevering in 
these duties and surmounting the principal allurements to inde- 
corum and vice, I need not hesitate to announce her a singular 
paradigm for many in better circumstances and in higher life. 

From the time she went to live in Mr. Thomas's family, 10 till 

„ 10 Deborah lived in the family of Deacon Thomas from the age of ten to that of eighteen. 
His house was in a retired spot* about two miles' e ast of the central villag e of Middlebuumgh "* 
Four Corners. It was a substantial building, the timbers and roof-boards being made of 
white-oak. Here Deborah was well dad, and her physical wants were well supplied. The 
deacon had a good farm, and he and his family were good livers. Deborah's health became 
confirmed, and she acquired a bodily vigor which fitted her to encounter the hardships of sub- 
sequent years. She became acquainted with almost all kinds of manual labor proper to her sex. 
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she was eighteen, it may be said she lived in common with other 
youth of her own sex; except in two very important respects: — 
She had stronger propensities for improvement, and less oppor- 
tunities to acquire it. Industry and economy — excellent virtues! 
being hereditary in this family, she was of course inured to them. 
And as their children were numerous, and chiefly of the masculine 
sex, it is not improbable that Jier athletic exercises were more in- 

Jtense on t hat account. As they appeared more eager in the amass- 
ing of fortune than of scientific acquisition, she was obliged to check 
the bud, which had already begun to expand, and to yield the palm 
of the fulfilment of her duty to her superintendents in the manner 
they deemed best, to the sacrifice of her most endearing propensities 
But painful was the thought that she must suffer the bolt to be 
turned upon this, her favorite pursuit. JWounding was the sights 

^ofothers goingto school, when she could not, because she could not 
hft aearecT '" Hfrr reflections were singular, considering her age, 
when contrasting her privileges with those of other children, who 
had parents to take the charge of their education. It was a circum- 
stance effectually mortifying to her, that she could not hold familiar- 
ity, even with the children of the family, on their school topics. 
But the ambition that agitated her mind made her wont to believe 
her lot as good as that of orphans in general. 

Happy it was for her, at this age, that neither mortification 
nor prohibition impeded her inherent propensity for learning. This 
instead of being weakened, was strengthened by time; though she 
had not devised any effectual method to gratify it. She had often 
heard — that a forward and promising youth is short lived. But 
she did not believe it. And in this respect her longevity was rested 

She learned to spin and weave, accomplishments which were then thought indispensable to a i 
young woman. She could also, when occasion required, harness the family horse, and ride . 
him to plough, or to the village on errands. She was not only familiar with the work of the 
dairy, but when a shower was coming up could rake hay, and help to stow it away in the barn. . 
She was, moreover, a tolerable mechanic. If she wanted a basket, a milking-stool, or a sled, \ 
she could make it. Indeed, she acquired the habit of adapting herself to existing circumstances, \ 
whatever they might be. * 
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on as good safety, as was that of the wisest man: Nor have I the 
least inclination to censure either. The preceptor knows it is a 
task to kindle sparks of emulation in most children; and reason in- 
forms him, when they are naturally kindled, it is an injurious en- 
gine that extinguishes the flame. 

It is the pride of some undisciplined, tyrannical tempers to 
triumph over supposed ignorance, distress and poverty. In this 
our better-deserving orphan found a source of mortification. 11 But 
magnanimity and hope — ever soothing companions! elevated her 
above despair. The ideas of being rivalled by her mates in learning 
and decorum, guarded their proper receptacle, and prompted the 
establishment of the following maxims: — Never neglect the least 
circumstance that may be made conducive to improvement: Op- 
portunity is a precious companion; which is too often sadly verified 
by the fooPs companions, folly and procrastination — thieves that 
rob the world of its treasure. 

Her method was to listen to every one she heard read and 
speak with propriety. And when she could, without intrusion," 
catch the formation of a letter from a penman, she gladly embraced 
it. She used to obtain what school books and copies she could 
from the children of the family, as models if or her imitation. Her 
leisure interims were appropriated to these talks with as little re- 
luctance as common children went to play. 

Availing herself of such methods with unremitted ardor, to- 
gether with promiscuous opportunities at school, she at length 
found herself mistress of pronunciation and sentences to such a de- 
gree, that she was able to read, with propriety, in almost any book 

11 There is no reason to suppose that anything of this sort was true of Deacon Thomas or 
any of his family. He was a most worthy man, careful and conscientious in all things; but, 
like most of the New England farmers of that age, he could not comprehend the value of learn- 
ing, except as it contributed to immediate practical results. Deborah was bound to him till, 
the age of eighteen; and he considered himself entitled to her services whenever they were 
wanted. " "She attended school a part of the time; and, when out of school, she induced the chil- 
dren of the family to teach her. The scanty opportunities allowed, she improved to the ut- 
most. 
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in her language. The like application, in process of time qualified 
her to write a legible hand. As soon as she could write, she volunta- 
rily kept a journal of common occurrences; an employment not 
unworthy the humblest peasant, or the most renowned sage. 12 

The anxiety and aspirations of her mind after knowledge at 
length became more notorious to many, who made learning their 
element. As catechetical tuition, in some respects, was more in 
use thirty years ago than now, she committed to memory, at an 
early age, the Catechism by the Assembly of Divines, and could 
recite a prolix proof of it verbatim." By this she secured the es- 
teem and approbation of her village curate; 14 which he expressed 
by many flattering expressions, and a donation of a few books. And 
to mention Jhe epistolary correspondence, which she commenced 
at the age of twelverwitE a young tacty ofpditcTaccomplishments* 
who Had Hot only offered to supply her with paper, but with what- 
ever instructions she could, would be reminding her of a debt 
which she could only repay by her gratitude for such obliging con- 
descention. The correspondence was of much utility to her in her 
future employments. 

Thus, so much genius and taste were not always to remain 
sequestered, like a pearl in the bowels of the deep, or in an inac- 
cessible place. Nor must I insinuate that she was here deprived 
of many other principal advantages of education. She fared well 

12 She kept this journal on the singular plan of recording her good deeds on the first, third, 
fifth, &c., pages, and her bad deeds on the opposite pages. As might be expected, the opposite 
pages were soonest filled. 

13 The Catechism was doubtless committed to memory by all the young members of the 
family. This was a family of the good old Puritan stamp, exact in the observance of the Sab- 
bath, regular attendants on public worship, punctual in their daily devotions. The parents 
disapproved, and indeed prohibited to those under their care, all gay and frivolous amuse- 
ments; and taught them, both by precept and example, the strictest lessons of morality and 
virtue. But so much serious religion was irksome to the buoyant spirit of Deborah; and she 
contracted a disrelish for it which remained in after-life. , 

14 "Her village curate" — strange expresson! — was Rev. Sylvanus Conant. He was pastor ; 
of the First Church in Middleborough from March 28, 1745, till his death, December 8, 1777. / 
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for food and raiment; and that, she reflected, was better than could 
be said of many of her surrounding companions. It is with res- 
pect and gratitude she speaks of her superintendents on many 
other accounts. She has often said with emotion that the most 
mortifying punishment she ever received from her master, was — 
"You are always hammering upon some book — I wish you would- 
n't spend so much time in scribbling over paper." Had he been 
possessed of Miss Hannah More's beautiful satire, he might, more 
politely, have recited the same ideas: 

"I wish she'd leave her books, and mend her clothes: 
I thank my stars, I know no verse from prose." 

They not only carefully habituated her to industry and domestic 
economy in general, but from them, her mistress in particular, she 
experienced lessons of morality and virtue, which she thinks could 
not have failed to have been beneficial to any one whose heart had 
not been too much tipped with adamantine hardness, or whose 
faculties had not been totally wrapped in inattention. Indeed, 
the laborious exercises to which she was accustomed during her 
stay in this family, may be considered of real service to her. They 
added strength and permanency to her naturally good constitu- 
tion; kept the mind awake to improvements (for the mind will 
doze, when indolence seizes the body), and thus prepared her to 
endure the greater hardships which were to characterize her future 
life. 

It is with peculiar pleasure I here find occasion to speak of 
Miss Sampson's taste for the study of Nature, or Natural Philos- 
ophy. More agreeable still would be my talk, had she enjoyed 
opportunities, that her proficiency in it might have been equal to 
her relish for it. 

That Philosophy should ever have been treated with indiffer- 
ence, much less with intentional neglect, is an idea that affords 
singular astonishment to every rational mind. The philosopher 
has been considered as — not a man of this world; as an unsocial and 
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unfit companion, and wanting in the general duties of life.* Such 
ideas must have been the result of a very erroneous acceptation of 
the word, or of a mind not a little tinctured with prejudice. I 
have always conceived that philosophy is a scientific sphere, in 
which we are enjoined to act by nature, reason and religion; which 
serve as a directory, or auxiliaries to accelerate us in it. The phi- 
losopher, then, instead of being rendered a useless object in society, 
and wanting in the general duties of life, is the person most eminent- 
ly qualified for a useful member of society, the most agreeably 
calculated for an intercourse and union with the sexes, best ac- 
quainted with the social and enjoined duties of life; and is thus 
preparing himself for a more refined being in futurity. 

It must then have been merely from the abstruseness, which 
many people have falsely imagined attends this most plain and 
useful of all sciences, that they have been deterred from the pur- 
suit of it. But however reprobated and useless the study of phi- 
losophy may have been deemed for the man of sense, and much 
more dangerous for the other sex, it is certain that it is now emer- 
ging from an obsolete state to that of a fashionable and reputable 
employment. Ignorance in it being now the thing mostly to be 
dreaded. And many of both sexes are not ashamed of having the 
appellation conferred on them in any situation in life. 

I learn from Miss Sampson's diurnals, and from the credibility 
of others, that she early discovered a taste for the contemplation of 
the objects and appearances exhibited in creation. She was no- 
torious for her frequent interrogatories relative to their nature, 
use and end. Nor is this, in a degree, unnatural for children in 
general. Natural Creation is a source that first excites the notice 
and attention of all. I have myself observed even infants, after 
long confinement, appear reanimated and filled with admiration 
on being again brought into the refulgence of the Sun or Moon, the 

*I here particularly allude to a small performance, which contains, among these, many 
excellent moral maxims. It was written by a female, and entitled — "The Whole Duty 
of Woman." 
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spangled appearance of the stars, the enamelled mead, the aspir- 
ing grove, or a single floweret. Thus they make it a voluntary act 
to enquire into their origin, use and end. Whereas it often hap- 
pens, that the same child, by reason of some nursed, ill habit of 
temper, will brook no controul by the best moral precept or ex- 
ample, except it be from the dread of corporeal punishment. — 
This, therefore, should rouze the attention of parents. As the 
first dawning of reason in their children displays itself in this way, 
they should make it their peculiar care to assist and encourage it 
in every respect. Nature, indeed, may be considered as a general 
monitor and instructor. But it is from experience and practical 
experiments that we are facilitated in the acquisition of knowledge. 

Here taste for the cultivation of plants and vegetable produc- 
tions in general, appears to have been somewhat conspicuous in her 
early years. And she has intimated an idea of this kind, which, 
from its justness, and the delicate effects it has on many of the 
softer passions, induces me to notice it. It has been a source of 
astonishment and mortification to her that so many of her own, 
as well as of the other sex, can dwell with rapture on a romantic 
scene of love, a piece of painting or sculpture, and, perhaps, upon 
things of more trivial importance; and yet can walk in the stately 
and venerable grove, can gaze upon the beautifully variegated land- 
scape, can look with indifference upon the rose and tulip, or can 
tread on a bank of violets and primroses, without appearing to be 
affected with any peculiar sensations and emotions. This certain- 
ly proceeds from a wrong bias of the mind in its fixing on its first 
objects of pursuit. And parents cannot be too careful in the pre- 
vention of such errors, when they are forming the minds of their 
offspring for the courses which are to affect the passions, and give 
sway to the behavior during life. 

I know not whether it was from her mental application to books, 
instructions from public or private preceptors, or from her own 
observations on nature, that she acquired the most knowledge of 
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philosophy and astronomy. Perhaps it was from some advantage 
of the whole. I am however authorized to say, both from her 
infant memorandums and verbal communications, that she did 
obtain, during her juvenility, many just ideas respecting them. 
She has assured me the questions she used to ask, relative to the 
rising and setting of the Sun, Moon, &c., never ceased agitating her 
mind till she had formed proper ideas of the spherical figure of the 
Earth, and of its diurnal and annual revolutions. In this manner, 
she acquired a smattering of the Solar System. But she has no 
wish even now, for having the appellation philosopher or astron- 
omer, conferred on her. But my readers may conclude it is merely 
on account of her fancied ignorance of those sublime sciences. 

She frequently made it her custom to rise in the morning be- 
fore twilight. During the Spring, Summer and Autumn, it seems, 
she was peculiarly attached to rural speculation. And, as though 
she had been a Shepherdess, _she was frequently seen in some ad- 
ja. f»ent fjgld, when the radiant ofBlStlJay first gleamed on the hill 
tops to cheer and animate vegetable nature with his prolific and 
penetrating rays. 

The studious and contemplative mind can best interpret her 
motive in this, and the utility of it. To those who have seldom 
or never enjoyed the delicious repasts of this tranquil hour, it may 
be said — the mind, like the body, having rested from the toils and 
bustle of the day, awakes in a state of sereneness the best calculated 
for contemplation, for the reception and impression of ideas, which 
this season, above all others, seems capable of affording. The 
physician may also inform, that early rising is a cordial and preser- 
vative of health. It creates a lively carnation on the cheek, adds 
vigor and activity to the limbs and senses, which no one wishes to 
exchange for the languishing constitution, the pallid countenance, 
and mind staggering with the weight of an inactive body, of him 
who takes too much repose on his downy pillow. 

The dawning of day — when the sun is dissipating the darkness, 
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all nature assuming reanimation, each tribe of instinct hastening 
to its respective occupation, and man, who had been confined in 
morbid inactivity, reassuming strength and cheerfulness — is em- 
blematic of Creation rising out of its original chaos or non-exis- 
tence. Surely then, this scene cannot fail of filling the philosophic 
mind with just and sublime ideas, and with the purest love and 
gratitude to that Being, who caused them to exist and who still 
regulates and superintends the whole. 

Miss Sampson has repeatedly said, that her mind was never 
more effectually impressed with the power, wisdom and benefi- 
cence of Deity than in the contemplation of his Creation. It affords 
ideas the most familiar and dignified, and lessons the most strik- 
ing, captivating and beautifully sublime. 

The Earth, which is computed to be 25,038 English miles in 
circumference, and to contain about 199,512,595 square miles of 
surface, is indeed a large body.* The thoughts of its construction, 
of its convenient situations for its innumerable species of inhabi- 
tants, and of the abundance of good it affords them, are sufficient 
to warm the human breast with all that is tender and benevolent. 

But our creative faculties in their researches are not limited 
to this globe. The sight is attracted into boundless ether, to roam 
amongst the other revolutionary orbs and spangled situations of the 
fixed stars, f In this nature is our prompter, and reason our guide. 
Here we are led to believe, without doubt, that such orbs as are 
visible to the eye, occupy immensity. And the probability is that 
millions, yea, an infinite number of such bodies are peopled by in- 
habitants not dissimilar to our own. And when we further con- 
sider the immense distance there is between each of these planets, 
stars or suns, and the certainty of the regularity and mutual har- 
mony that forever subsists between them, although they are per- 

*See Esq. Guthrie's and Dr. Morse's Geographies. 
tConsidered by modern philosophers and astronomers, as suns. 
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petually whirling with the most inconceivable veloicty ; what august 
and amazing conceptions do we have of that Being who has fabri- 
cated their existence! Surely then the mind that is not lost to all 
sense of rectitude and decorum, must be filled with ideas the most 
dignified, with sentiments and passions the most refined, and with 
gratitude the most abundant and sincere. 

As Miss Sampson had a natural attachment to the study of 
creation, it would have been unnatural, and even criminal, to have 
been negligent in forming an acquaintance with her own nature 
— with its important use and end. Everything in nature, as well 
as in reason, enjoins this as a duty. The uniformity everywhere 
observable in creation, doubtless was influential and subservient 
to the regulation of her moral and civil life. This may excite an 
idea of novelty with those who do not studiously attend the lec- 
tures of Nature. But had we no other directory by which we could 
regulate our lives and conduct, and were it not possible to deviate 
from this, there would be less danger of the confusion so often visi- 
ble among mankind, of immorality, and of the sword, which is even 
now deluging such a part of the world in blood. 

From an habitual course of speculations like these, she may 
be said to have been reasonably impressed with the following 
theoretical conclusions drawn from them: That human nature is 
born in imperfection; the great business of which is refinement, and 
constant endeavors of approximation to perfection and happiness; 
— That ignorance and the general train of evils are the natural off- 
spring of inattention, and that all tend to the degradation of our 
nature; — And that diligent application is the great requisite for 
improvement; which only can dignify and exalt our nature and our 
character. 

These traits, I venture to affirm, are some of the primeval 
exertions of those endowments, which are so peculiarly characteris- 
tic of our rectitude and worth. They are leading principles of 
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life. I take the liberty to call them spontaneous; because they are 
more or less natural to every one. 

Impelled by desires to promote virtue and decorum, as well as 
by justice, I here mention one more trait of her juvenility: and I 
could wish it might not distinguish her from others at this day. 
JDuring this season, it may be said, she was generally a stranger and 
$Jiowed.&.n aversion to all irregular and untimely diversions. Nor 
is she more deserving a panegyric on this account than her super- 
intendents. She .despised revelry, gossipping, detraction and or- 
ijies, not because she was originally any better than others, but- 
because they were unfashionable in her neighborhood; — and es- 
pecially, because her master and mistress not only disapproved, 
but prohibited them. This theory is certainly good, however bad 
her practice hereafter may appear. Their practice, rather than 
their name should be struck out of time. 

Perhaps I make a greater distinction than many do between 
what is called the universal ruin of nature, and that occasioned by 
wrong education. We call nature corrupt: instead of which, we 
may say corporeal substance. The immortal part of man is pure; 
and it is the pride of genuine nature to keep it so. It is embarrassed 
many times by a vicious body: but it will remain uncontaminated, 
though the body tumbles into dissolution. 

Custom bears great sway; even the palate may be made to 
relish any diet by custom. But this argues not that anything 
can be received by the stomach without danger. We are the pilots 
of our children; and on us they depend for safety. They learn by 
imitation, as well as by precept. And I have either read, heard or 
thought (no matter which) that children will always be gazing on 
the signs their parents have lettered. — We wish for reformation in 
youth; but let age be careful to lay the foundation stone. 

It is not presumed that Miss Sampson was at this age, with- 
out particular blemishes and foibles. Like others destitute of prin- 
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cipal advantages of education, she was doubtless culpable for the 
misimprovement of much time and many talents. Whilst her super- 
intendents may corroborate this, they are ready to do her the jus- 
tice of saying, that she was a lover of order in their family — punc- 
tual in the fulfilment of her duty to them, and assiduous to heighten 
their regard for her. And that her obligations of this nature did 
not terminate here, many of her cotemporaries, I dare say, can 
testify. Studious to increase a reciprocity of affection with her 
relations and surrounding companions, she was successful. To 
behave with temperance to strangers, is what she deemed a step 
of prudence: But to show an indifference, or actually to disoblige 
a friend or companion, could only be repaid by redoubled attention 
to restore them to her favor, and by acknowledged gratitude for 
their lenity. 

On the whole, we must look upon her endowments, in general, 
during her juvenility, as the statuary may look upon his marble 
in the quarry; or as any one may look upon a rich piece of painting 
or sculpture, which combines uniformity with profusion; yet where 
the hand of the artist has not discovered every latent beauty, nor 
added a finishing polish to those that are apparent. 



CHAPTER III 

Analysis of Miss Sampson's thoughts on the rise and progress of the American War, with 
a concise account of the Lexington and Breed's Hill engagements — including a re- 
markable dream^ — 

THE motives that led to hostilities between North America 
and Great Britain, and the period that terminated our re- 
lation to and dependence on that nation are events the most 
singular and important we have ever known: — singular, because 
in their very nature, they were unnatural; — important, because on 
them depended the future welfare and lustre of America. 
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The operations of these affairs, both before and after the first 
engagement at Lexington, are well known to have affected the 
minds, even of both sexes* throughout the Colonies, with sensations 
and emotions different from whatever they had before experienced. 
Our progenitors had suffered almost every hardship in their first 
settlement of this country, and much bloodshed by the Aborigines. 
But these are events that naturally attend the population of new 
countries; and consequently, naturally anticipated. But when 
our property, which our ancestors had honestly acquired, was in- 
vaded; when our inherent rights were either prohibited or infring- 
ed, an alarm was universally given; and our minds were effectually 
awakened to the keenest sense of the injuries, and naturally re- 
mained in distress, till we became exempt from their jurisdiction. 

Perhaps the public may not be surprised that events, so in- 
teresting and important, should arrest the attention of any one. 
But when either of the sexes reverses its common sphere of action, 
our curiosity is excited to know the cause and event. The field 
of war is a department peculiarly assigned to the hero. It may 
therefore appear somewhat curious, if not interesting to many, 
when they are informed that this uncommonly arrested the atten- 
tion of a Young Female of low birth and station. Miss Sampson 
is the one who not only listened to the least information relative 
to the rise and progress of the late American WarjJmtJier thoughts 
were, at times, engrossed with it. I will analyze them, as I find 
them sketched in her credentials, or as I learn them from credible 
authorities. 

Before the blockade of Boston, March 5th, 1775, by the British, 
the Colonies had been thrown into great confusion and distress 
by repeated acts of oppression by the British, that produced riots 
which, in Boston, were carried to the greatest extremities. It was 
not till this time that Miss Sampson obtained information of the 
arrival of the King's troops, and of the spirited opposition main- 
tained by the Americans. She justly learned that it was the Acts 
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of the British Parliament to raise a revenue,* without her consent, 
that gave rise to these cruel and unjust measures. 16 Had she possess- 
ed information and experience on the subject, like many others, 
she would doubtless, like them, have seen the impropriety that 
England should have an unlimited controul over us, who are sep- 
arated from her by the vast Atlantic, at least, three thousand 
miles. 

But so it was. From the first established settlement in North 
America, to the Declaration of our Independence, we acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the British Government and thus continued 
tributary to her laws. And as though it had not been enough that 
she had driven many of our ancestors from their native clime, by 
the intolerant and unrelenting spirit of her religious persecution, 
to seek a new world, and to suffer the distress naturally consequent 
— they insisted still, that, our property, our conduct and even our 
lives must be under their absolute controul. Thus, we remained 
subject to the caprice of one, the influential chicanery of a second, 
and the arbitrary decision of the majority. And it is not my pre- 
rogative to say we should not have remained loyal subjects of the 
Crown, to this day, had not our affections been alienated by the 
administration of laws, in their nature unjust, and calculated to 
injure none but those the least deserving of injury. 

Perhaps there is no period in our lives in which the principles 
of humanity and benevolence can better take root, than in that 
of the juvenile age. And it has been a rare instance, that the sit- 
uation of any nation has been so effectually calculated to bring 
these to the act of experiment, as ours was at the juncture of our 
revolution. The distressed situation of the inhabitants of Mass- 
achusetts, and particularly of those in the metropolis, after the 

*In America. 

16" There was no "blockade of Boston, March 5, 1775" aside from the closing of the port, 
under the "Boston Port Bill," which went into effect June 1, 1774. Several British regiments 
were stationed in Boston from the middle of June, 1774. "Without her consent!" Without 
whose consent? 
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passing of the Port Bill, can never be remembered without starting 
the tear of humanity, and exciting the indignation of the world. 

Miss Sampson, though not an eye witness of this distress, was 
not insensible of it. She learned that the inhabitants of Boston 
were confined by an unprovoked enemy; that they were not only 
upon the point of perishing for want of sustenance, but that many 
had been actually massacred, their public and private buildings 
of elegance shamefully defaced, or quite demolished; and that 
many of her own sex were either ravished, or deluded to the sacri- 
fice of their chastity, which she had been taught to revere even as 
dear as life itself. 

These thoughts filled her mind with sensations to which she 
had hitherto been unaccustomed — with a kind of enthusiasm which 
strengthened and increased with the progression of the war; and 
which, peradventure, fixed her mind in a situation from which she 
afterwards found it impossible to be extricated, until the accom- 
plishment of the object after which it aspired. 

During her residence in Mr. Thomas's family, they granted 
her many domestic privileges; — such as the use of a number of 
fowls, sheep, &c., upon condition, that she would appropriate the 
profit from them to the attainment of objects useful and ornamen- 
tal. This was an effectual method to inure her to method and a 
proper use of money. She applied herself to the business with 
diligence and success. And at this time she had accumulated a 
small stock, which was appropriated, agreeably to her notion, per- 
fectly coincident to the injunction. _Xb.e_ poor people of Boston 
.were, reduced .to the piteous necessity of asking charity, orcontri- 
bution JronLthe. country in hab i ta nts: This was nu s oo ne r known — 
toiler than she experienced an anxiety, that could brook' m*- con 
troul, until she had an opportunity of casting in her mite: Upon 
which she sincerely congratulated herself, not upon the principle 
that any one owed her any more gratitude; but upon the conscious- 
ness of having endeavoured to relieve the innocent and distressed. 
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Though I am as much disinclined to have faith in common 
dreams as in any invented fable, or to spend time in reciting their 
ominous interpretations, yet as they proceed from that immortal 
part of man, which no one ought to slight, they may sometimes be 
of use. I cannot help noticing in this place, a phenomenon pre- 
sented to the mind of Miss Sampson during her nocturnal repose, 
Apr il 15, 1775, in the fifteenth year of her age, and but four days 
befo re the battle at Lexington. I insert the principal part of it 
in her own language, and some of the latter part, verbatim. 16 

"As I slept, I thought, as the Sun was declining beneath our 
hemisphere, an unusual softness and sereneness of weather invited 
me abroad to perambulate the Works of Nature. I gladly em- 
braced the opportunity; and with eager steps and pensive mind 
quickly found myself environed in the adjacent fields, which were 
decorated with the greatest profusion of delights. The gentle 
ascending ground on one side, upon which were grazing numer- 
ous kinds of herds; the pleasant and fertile valley and meadow, 
through which meandered small rivulets on the other; the aspiring 
and venerable grove, either before or behind me; the zephyrs, 
which were gently fanning the boughs, and the sweet caroling of 
the birds in the branches; the husbandmen, intent upon their 
honorable and most useful employment, agriculture; the earth, 
then cloathed with vegetation, which already filled the air with 
ravishing odours; — all conspired to fill my mind with sensations 
hitherto unknown, and to direct it to a realization of the Author 
of their being whose power, wisdom and goodness are, as they 
manifest, as infinite as they are perpetual. 

Studious in contemplating the objects that surrounded me, I 

16 In the MS. memoir of Deborah Sampson, she is represented as having had this dream 
gn thrff successive nights* the last of which immediately preceded the "Lexington Alarm." 
Credat Judasus Apella, nan ego. In that memoir, the dream is told with much enlargement, 
and in extremely high-flown language. It is there represented as a prophecy of the American 
Revolution. Pretty well for a girl of fourteen! It is difficult to believe that this dream ever 
had any existence, save in the brain of Herman Mann. It is a pity to spoil with it so much 
white paper. 
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should have been barbarous, and perhaps have deprived myself of 
advantages which I never might again possess, had I abruptly 
quitted my ramble. I prolonged it till I found myself advanced 
upon a lofty eminence that overlooked a far more extensive and 
beautiful prospect, both of the ocean and continent. 

Having reached the summit, I sat down to indulge such 
thoughts as the scene seemed altogether capable of inspiring. — 
How much, thought I, is it to be regretted that I am not always 
filled with the same sensations, with such sublime ideas of Crea- 
tion, and of that Being who has caused it to exist! Indeed, I 
fancied I could joyfully have spent my life in researches for knowl- 
ledge in this delightsome way. 

But how great was my astonishment and horror at the rever- 
sion of the scene! An unusual appearance, different from what- 
ever my eyes beheld, or imagination suggested, was at once cast 
on everything that surrounded me. The sky, which before was 
so pleasant and serene, suddenly lowered, and became instan- 
taneously veiled with blackness. Though not altogether like a 
common tempest, incessant lightning and tremendous peals of 
thunder seemed to lacerate the very vaults of nature. The am- 
brosial sweets of vegetation were exchanged for the nauseous 
stenches of sulphur and other once condensed bodies, that seemed 
to float in ether. 

Happening at this instant to cast my eyes upon the liquid 
element, new amazement was added to the scene. Its surface, 
which before was unruffled, was now properly convulsed, and 
seemed piled in mountains to the sky. The ships that before were 
either anchored, or riding with tranquillity to their harbors, at 
once dismasted, dashing against rocks and one another, or flounder- 
ing amidst the surges. The industrious farmers, many of whom 
were visited by their consorts in their rural occupations, seemed 
dispersed, and flying for refuge to the nearest place of safety. 
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And the birds and bestial tribes seemed at a loss where to go being, 
in as great confusion as the elements. 

Filled with astonishment at this distraction of the elements, 
without any fixed precaution what method to take for safety; on 
the one side the earth, a volcano which shook with the perpetual 
roar of thunder, and on the other side the liquid element foaming 
to the clouds-^my reason seemed entirely to forsake me, on be- 
holding the most hideous serpent roll itself from the ocean. He 
advanced, and seemed to threaten carnage and destruction wher- 
ever Tie went. At length he approached me, with a velocity which 
I expected would instantly have cost me my life. I happened to 
be directed homeward; but looking back and perceiving the streets, 
through which he passed, drenched in blood, I fell into a swoon. 
In this condition, I know not how long I remained. At length I 
found myself (as I really was) in my own apartment; where I 
hoped not to be again shocked with the terrific and impending de- 
struction of the elements or monster. 

But to my repeated grief and amazement, I beheld the door 
of the apartment open of itself ;jind the serpent, in a more fright- 
_ful.fqrm and venomous in looks, reappeared. He was of immense 
bigness; his "mouth opened wide, and teeth of great length. His 
tongue appeared to have a sharp sting in the end. He entered the 
room, but it was not of sufficient dimensions for his length. As he 
advanced towards my bedside, his head raised, as nearly as I con- 
jectured, about five or six feet, his eyes resembled balls of fire. I 
was frightened beyond description. I thought I covered my head 
and tried to call for assistance, but could make no noise. 

At length, I heard a voice saying, "Arise, stand on your feet, 
gird yourself and prepare to encounter your enemy. " — This seemed 
impossible, as I had no weapon of defence. I rose iip, stood upon 
the bed; but before I had time to dress the serpent approached, 
and seemed resolved to swallow me whole. I thought I called on 
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God for assistance in these distressing moments: And at that in- 
stant, I beheld, at my feetji bludgeon, which I readily took into 
my hand, and immediately Had a severe combat with the enemy. 
He retreated towards the door from whence he first entered. I 
pursued him closely and perceived, as he lowered his head, he at- 
tempted to strike me with his tail. His tail resembled that of a 
fish, more than that of a serpent. It was divided into several 
parts, and on each branch there were capital letters of yellow gilt. 
I pursued him after he left the apartment, several rods, striking 
him every opportunity; till at length I dislocated every joint, which 
fell in pieces to the ground: But the pieces reunited, though not 
Jn the form of a serpent, but in that of an Ox. He came at me a 
second time, roaring and trying to gore me with his horns. But 
I renewed the attack with such resolution, and beat him in such 
a manner, that he fell again in pieces to the ground. I ran to 
gather them; but on survey found them nothing but a jelly. — 
And I immediately awoke." 

This very singular Dream had an uncommon effect on her 
mind, and seemed to presage some great event. The novelty and 
momentous ideas it inspired, induced her to record it; but she kept 
it secreted from others. At that time she attempted no particular 
interpretation of it. 

Although the nature and limits of these Memoirs will not ad- 
mit of a connected sketch of the American War, yet, as the mo- 
tives that led to open hostilities, and the actions in which the first 
blood was shed, so peculiarly occupied the mind of a young Fe- 
male, I cannot help following the example: especially as these were 
the opening of the great Drama, so singular in its nature and im- 
portant in its consequences, and in which she afterwards became 
so distinguished an Actress. 17 These, added to a prompt regard 
and honor to the memory of those Heroes who fell the first sacri- 

17 The long account which follows of the opening events of the American Revolution is 
omitted in the MS. memoir, as wholly irrelevant. It was evidently inserted here merely to 
fill up the space. 
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fices in the cause of their country, induce me to dwell for a few 
minutes on those scenes, the remembrance of which, while they 
fire the mind and passions with genuine love of liberty and patriot- 
ism, must bring up recollections shocking and melancholy to every 
tender mind. 

The repeated and unjust Acts of Parliament, which they more 
strenuously endeavoured to enforce on the Colonies, seemed to 
threaten general destruction, unless they would, in One mutual 
Union, take every effectual method of resistance. For this pur- 
pose, a Congress had been formed, whose first business was to re- 
monstrate and petition for redress. At the same time they had 
the precaution to take methods for defence, in case their voice 
should not be heard in Parliament. Great encouragement was 
given for the manufacture of all kinds of military stores and ap- 
paratus. The militia were trained to the use of arms. 

Whilst things were going on in this manner, a detachment of 
troops commanded by Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn were sent 
from Boston to possess or destroy some stores at Concord, twenty 
miles from Boston. At Lexington a few companies were collected 
for the purpose of manoeuvring, or to oppose the incursions of the 
British. These, as some accounts say, were ordered by the British 
commander, with the epithet of damn'd rebels, to disperse. 
Whether they so readily complied with the injunction as he wished, 
or not, he ordered his troops to fire upon them; and eight men were 
instantly the victims of death. 

After the dispersion of the militia, the troops proceeded to 
Concord and destroyed a few stores. But by this time the militia 
had collected from the adjacent towns, and seemed unanimously 
resolved to avenge, by severe retaliation, the death of their inno- 
cent brethren. This the troops effectually experienced during 
their precipitate march to Boston. 

Who but the actors and spectators, being themselves un- 
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accustomed to scenes of this kind, can best describe the anguish 
of mind and emotions of passion excited by it! The loss of the 
Americans was small compared to the British. But view them 
once tranquil and happy in the midst of social and domestic com- 
pact. No music more harsh than the note of the shepherd, of 
friendship and innocent glee. With the lark each morn was wel- 
comed, as a prelude to new joy and satisfaction. — Now behold the 
reverse of the scene! As if nature had been convulsed, and with 
just indignation had frowned on some unpardonable offence, their 
peace, and every social and private endearment was at once broken 
up. But she stands acquitted; whilst the pride of man could be 
satiated only with the dear price of the scourge — the havoc of war. 
On that fatal day when their fields and streets, which had so often 
re-echoed with rural felicity, suddenly assumed the aspect of the 
regular battalia, resounding with nothing but the din of war and 
the agonies of expiring relatives and friends, the Earth seemed to 
precipitate her diurnal revolution, and to leave the Sun in fright- 
ful aspect. The shepherd's flocks stood aghast. Birds forgot 
to carol, and hastened away with astonished muteness. And 
think — while the tender female breast turned from the scene in 
distraction, how it must have humanized the most savage temper, 
and have melted it into sympathy, even towards a relentless en- 
emy. 

The news of this battle spread with the rapidity of a meteor. 
All America was roused and many companies of militia from re- 
mote parts marched day and night, almost without intermission, 
to the relief of their friends in Massachusetts. Thus in a short 
time the environs of Boston exhibited, to the view of the enemy, 
the formidable appearance of 20,000 men. 

This event had the same effect on the mind of Miss Sampson 
as it had on those of every one, that was awake to the introduction 
of objects so interesting and important, and whose feelings were 
ready to commiserate the sufferings of any of the human race. 
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On June the 5th, the same year, Congress unanimously appoint- 
ed George Washington, Esq., to the chief command of the Ameri- 
can Army. He is a native of Virginia and though he is a human 
being, his abilities and improvements can never be called in ques- 
tion. He had acquired great reputation in the execution of a Colo- 
nel's commission in the French war. He accepted this appoint 
ment with a diffidence which, while it best interpreted his wis- 
dom, evinced the fidelity of his heart and his patriotic zeal for the 
fulfilment of the important trust reposed in him.* — Of this illus- 
trious personage I may have further occasion to speak in the 
progress of these Memoirs. 

Lexington battle was soon succeeded by that of Breed's Hill 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts, a mile and a half from Boston. 

The 16th of this month, a detachment of Provincials under the 
command of Col. Prescott was ordered to intrench on Bunker's 
Hill the ensuing night. By some mistake, Breed's Hill was marked 
out for the intrenchment, instead of Bunker's, it being high and 
large like it, and on the furthermost part of the peninsula next to 
Boston. They were prevented going to work till midnight. They 
then pursued their business with alacrity and so prof ound was their 
silence, that they were not heard by the British on board their 
vessels lying in the harbour. At daybreak they had thrown up a 
small redoubt; which was no sooner noticed by the Lively, a man 
of war, than her cannon gave them a very heavy salute. 

The firing immediately rouzed the British camp in Boston, 
and their fleet to behold a novelty they had little expected. This 
diverted their attention from a scheme they meant to have prose- 
cuted the next day; which was now called to drive the Americana 
from the hill. 

Notwithstanding an incessant cannonade from the enemy's 
ships, floating batteries and a fort upon Copp's hill in Boston, op- 

*He arrived at Head Quarters in Cambridge on the 2d of July following. 
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posite the American redoubt, they continued laborious till noon, 
with the loss of only one man. By some surprising oversight, one 
detachment had labored incessantly four hours, with being relieved, 
or supplied with any refreshment. 

By this time the Americans had thrown up a small breast- 
work, extending from the east side of their redoubt towards the 
bottom of the hill; but were prevented completing it by the in- 
tolerable fire of the enemy. 

Just after twelve o'clock, the day fair and excessively hot, a 
great number of boats and barges were filled with regular troops 
and apparatus, who sail to Charlestown. The Generals Howe and 
Pigot take the command. After they were landed they form, and 
remain in that position till they are joined by another detachment, 
consisting of infantry, grenadiers and marines; which make in all 
about 3,000. 

During these operations, the Generals Warren and Pomeroy 
join the American force. General Putnam continues ambitious 
in giving aid as occasion requires. 18 They are ordered to take up 
a post and rail-fence, and to set it not quite contiguous to another, 
and to fill tEe vacancy with some newly mown grass, as a slight 
defence to the musketry of the enemy. They are impatiently 
waiting the attack. 

In Boston, the Generals Clinton and Burgoyne had taken their 
stand on Copp's Hill to contemplate the bloody operations now com- 

18 General Joseph Warren was on the field that day, but with no asserted authority. 
On entering the redoubt thrown up by the troops, Colonel Prescott offered him the command; 
but Warren replied that he had not received his commission, and should serve as a volunteer. 
He had been chosen major-general by the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts only three 
days before. He gave no order during the action, though his presence and example were of 
great service. He took a musket, and mingled in the thickest of the fight! — [Frothingham's 
Siege of Boston; Loring's Hundred Boston Orators.] 

General Seth Pomeroy, a veteran who had behaved with great gallantry at Louisburg, 
also served as a volunteer on Bunker Hill, and fought in the ranks with a musket in hand. He 
was at the rail-fence. General Israel Putnam was also at the rail-fence, in command of the 
Connecticut troops, and rendered important service. — [Frothingham's Siege of Boston.] 
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mencing. General Gage had previously determined, when any 
works should be raised in Charlestown by the Americans, to 
burn the town: and whilst his troops were advancing nearer to the 
American lines, orders came to Copp's Hill for the execution of the 
resolution. Accordingly a carcass was discharged, which sat fire 
to the hither part of the town; which being fired in other parts 
by men for that purpose, was in a few minutes in a general flame. 

What scenes are now before us! There a handsome town, 
containing 300 houses, and about 200 other buildings, wrapt in one 
general conflagration; whose curling flames and sable smoke, tower- 
ing to the clouds, seem to bespeak heavy vengeance and destruc- 
tion! In Boston, see the houses, piazzas and other heights crowd- 
ed with the anxious inhabitants, and those of the British soldiery, 
who are not called upon duty! Yonder the adjacent hills and 
fields are lined with Americans of both sexes, and of all ages and 
orders. Now turn to the American lines and intrenchments. Be- 
hold them facing the most formidable enemy, who are advancing 
towards them with solemn and majestic dignity! In a few mo- 
ments, must be exhibited the most horrid and affecting scene that 
mankind are capable of producing! 

Although the Americans are ill supplied with stores, and many 
of their muskets without bayonets, yet they are generally good marks- 
men, being accustomed to hunting. The British move on slowly, 
instead of a quick step. The provincials are ordered to reserve 
their fire till the troops advance within ten or twelve rods; when 
they begin a tremendous discharge of musketry, which is returned 
by the enemy, for a few minutes, without advancing a yard. But 
the stream of American fire is so incessant and does such astonish- 
ing execution, that the regulars break and fall back in confusion. 
They are again with difficulty rallied; but march with apparent 
reluctance to the intrenchments. The Americans at the redoubt, 
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and those who are attacked by the British infantry in their lines 
leading from it to the water, are ordered, as usual, to reserve their 
fire. — The fence proves a poor shelter: and many are much more 
exposed than necessity obliges; so that the British cannot, in 
future, stigmatize them with the name of cowards, who will fly at 
the sight of a grenadier's cap, nor for fighting in an unfair manner. 
They wait till the enemy is within six rods; when the earth again 
trembles with their fire. The enemy are mown down in ranks and 
again are repulsed. General Clinton observes this, and passes over 
from Boston without waiting for orders. The British officers are 
heard to say, "It is downright butchery to lead the troops on 
afresh to the lines." But their honor is at stake, and the attack is 
again attempted. The officers are seen to use the most violent ges- 
tures with their swords to rally their troops: and though there is an 
almost insuperable aversion in them to renew the attack, the officers 
are once more successful. The Americans are in want of ammuni- 
tion, but cannot procure any. Whilst they are ordered to retreat 
within the fort, the enemy make a decisive push: the officers goad 
on the soldiers with their swords — redouble their fire on all sides; 
and the redoubt is attacked on three sides at once. The Americans 
are unavoidably ordered to retreat, but they delay, and fight with 
the butt end of their guns, till the redoubt is two-thirds filled with 
regular troops. In their retreat, which led over a neck leading from 
Cambridge to Charlestown, they were again in the greatest jeopardy 
of being cut off by the Glasgow man of war, floating batteries, &c. 
But they effected it without much loss, and with greater regularity 
than could be expected from men who had never before seen an 
engagement. General Warren, being in the rear, was shot in the 
back part of his head; and having clapped his hand to the wound, 
dropped down dead. 

The number of Americans engaged, including those who dared 
to cross the Neck and join them, was only 1,500. Their loss was 
small compared with the British. The killed, wounded and miss- 
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ing were 453; of which, 139 were slain. Of the British, the killed 
and wounded were 1,054; of which, 226 were killed. 19 

It has been said by a veteran officer, who was at the battles of 
Dettingen, Minden, and several others, in Germany, that for the 
time it lasted he never knew anything equal it. The British dis- 
played great heroic bravery, and there was a perpetual sheet of 
fire from the Americans for half an hour; and the action was intense- 
ly hot for double that time. 

Among the slain of the British, they particularly lament the 
deaths of Lieut. Col. Abercromby and Major Pitcairn, who occasion- 
ed the first shedding of blood at Lexington. Among the Ameri- 
cans, we lament, in particular, the fall of General Warren, the 
Colonels Gardner, Parker, Chelmsford, &c.*° But the fall of Gen- 
eral Warren is the most effectually felt. By his fall the public 
sustain the loss of the warm patriot and politician, the eminent 
orator and physician; with which were blended the other endear- 
ing and ornamental accomplishments. And though an amiable 
consort and a number of small children had rendered his existence 
more desirable, he distinguished himself this day, by fighting as a 
volunteer; and fell an illustrious example in the cause of liberty 
and the rights of man. 

About this time the country inhabitants, near Boston, were 
frequently alarmed by idle and ignorant reports that the British 

19 The British force in the battle was stated by General Gage, in his official account, as 
something over 2,000. It would seem, therefore, that half their number were killed or wounded. 
Stedman, Bissett, and LordMahon, British historians, say the British force was 2,000; Marshall, 
Ramsay, and Barry, Americans, and Thacher, in his "Military Journal," say 8,000. Contem- 
porary MSS., and the Journal of the Provincial Congress, say, between 8,000 and 4,000. The 
American force was about 1,000. 

20 General Warren was killed just as the Americans were leaving the well-contested field. 
It was with the greatest reluctance that he left the redoubt. He was retreating slowly, which 
brought him next to the British. Colonel Thomas Gardner of Cambridge, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Moses Parker, were mortally wounded. Gardner died, July 8; Parker died, a prisoner, 
July 4. Major Willard Moore, who that day led Doolittle's regiment, was also mortally wound- 
ed. There was no officer of the name of Chelmsford in the battle (See Frothingham's 8%ege 
of Boston). 
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troops had broken through the American lines, were penetrating, 
with the greatest rapidity into the country, ravaging, plundering 
and butchering all before them. And more than once was Miss 
Sampson persuaded to join her female circle, who were as ignorant 
of what passed in the armies as herself, to seek security in the dreary 
desert or deserted cottage. But she peculiarly noted the day of 
Breed's Hill engagement, as did many others, by the incessant roar 
of the cannon. A fertile eminence, near which she lived, is a stand- 
ing monument of the pensive thoughts and reflections she experi- 
enced during the melancholy day. 21 She has said that for some 
days after the battle, having had an account of it, sleep was a stran- 
ger to her. It seems, her attention was of a different nature from 
that of many of her sex and youth. Whilst they were only dread- 
ing the consequences, she was exploring the cause of the eruption. 
This, as she had heard, or naturally apprehended would terminate, 
at least, in New England's wretchedness or glory. 

It is indeed too much to sport with the lives of any animals. 
But when a large number of men, many of whom perhaps are invol- 
untarily led into the field, and many more, without knowing or car- 
ing for what reason, march within a few paces of each other, that 
their lives may be made a fairer mark for the sport of the avarice, 
pride and ambition of a few licenced incendiaries — nature must re- 
coil, or the whole system of intellects forget there is a higher dignity 
of man. 

She had frequent opportunity of viewing the American sol- 
diers, as they marched from one part to another. One day, having 
gone some distance to see a number of regiments, her curiosity was 
arrested by an officer, who boasted much of his courage and heroic 
achievements. A young female domestic being near him, he thus 

21 The meaning is, she heard the cannon, on the day of the battle, from a hill near her 
residence. The distance is at least thirty miles. Besides the firing from the British ships and 
floating batteries, and from Copp's Hill, a furious cannonade was kept up on the American lines 
in Roxbury, to divert the attention of the right wing of the American army, and to prevent 
reinforcements being sent to the troops on Bunker Hill. 
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addressed her: "You Slut, why are you not better dressed when 
you come to see so many officers and soldiers! 9 ' Miss Sampson 
seeing her confused, thus replied to the arrogant coxcomb: — 
"Elegance in dress, indeed, Sir, becomes the fair, as well as your sex. 
But how must that soldier feel who values himself so highly for 
his courage, his great exploits, &c. (perhaps where there is no dan- 
ger), should they forsake him in the field of battle!" 

Hostilities having commenced throughout the Colonies, a new 
and effectual school was opened for the hero, politician and states- 
man; and which was a stimulation, even to the philosophic moralist. 
The consequence of which was the declaration of our Independence, 
July 4, 1776. This momentous event took place two hundred 
and eighty-four years after the discovery of America by Columbus 
— one hundred and seventy, since the first established settlement 
in Virginia — and a hundred and fifty-six since the settlement of 
Plymouth in Massachusetts; which were the first permanent settle- 
ments in North America. And whilst this Era will forever be held 
a Jubilee by every votary of American Freedom, it must bring to 
our minds two very affecting periods: — First, the time when we, 
with the most heart-felt satisfaction, acknowledged the sovereignty 
of our parent country: And secondly, when we were distressed, and 
like her dutiful offspring asked her lenity and compassion — but 
could not share, even in her parental affection! 

But out of great tribulation, it is believed, anguish has not 
been the greatest result. Those necessitous events were doubt- 
less conducive to the raising our Empire to that rare height of per- 
fection in the moral, as well as in the political world, in which it 
now so conspicuously shines. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Miss Sampson continues in Mr. Thomas's family alter she is of age, without meeting any 
incidents more uncommon, than her increasing propensities for learning and the 
mode of interesting herself in the Cause of her Country. — Engages in a public school 
part of two years successively. — An outcry of religion in her neighborhood. — Her 
thoughts upon it. — Summary of what she deemed the truest religion. 

WE are now to view the state of Miss Sampson's mind com- 
parable to him who has planned some great achievement, 
which he believes, will be of the greatest utility and impor- 
tance to him; but who finds his opportunities, rather than abilities, 
inadequate to its completion. I know not that she ever was de- 
serving the name of fickleness in her pursuits ; yet, I have the strong- 
est reason to conclude that her mind, during her juvenility, was so 
crowded with inventive ideas for improvements as to throw it into 
uncommon anxiety. And notwithstanding her invention proposed 
many schemes, yet, as they tended to the same comparative object, 
they ought rather to be applauded than aspersed. Neither would 
I think it gratifying to any to account for this upon any other 
score. To assign no other motive for these intellectual exertions 
than the attainment of gewgaws, superfluity in dress and the night 
consumption, would not only be doing injustice to her but men- 
tioning a train of evils, which it must be confessed characterize too 
great a part of our youth at this day; and which every legislator 
should discourage, and every parent prohibit. 

Before this time, Congress had taken effectual methods to en- 
courage the manufacture of our own apparel, and every other con- 
sumption in America. And the reflection is pleasing, that Mr. 
Thomas's family was not the only one who had not the reformation 
to begin. As though they had always been apprehensive of the 
utility and honor they should gain by it, they had always practised 
it; and the voice of Congress was only a stimulation, so that Miss 
Sampson's employments were not much altered. And she has, 
somewhere, suggested — that had we continued this most laudable 
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and ever-recommendable employment, in the same degree, to this 
day, we should not only have increased commerce with many 
foreign nations, but, have retained immense sums of money, which 
are now piled shining monuments of the opulence of other nations, 
and of our own vanity and inattention. In this opinion, I am con- 
fident, every well-wisher to his country is still ready to concur.* 

Necessity, our dreadful, but useful friend, having taught us 
the advantages of our own manufactures for the support and con- 
veniences of life, continued still favorable to our intellectual powers, 
and prompted them to the study of arts and sciences. The pro- 
priety of this is ratified by our Independence. Nor was Miss 
Sampson the only one who realized it, but she has often said, she 
hoped every one who had, or may have, the same propensities for 
it, may have freer access to it. Her situation of mind was very 
applicable to the maxim — "Learning has no enemy but ignorance/* 
She was not now of age; but she resolved, when that period should 
arrive, to devise some more effectual method to attain it. 

It is natural for fear to subside, when danger flees out at the 
door. This doubtless was the case with many good people in Mass- 
achusetts, after the seat of war was removed to distant parts; when 
they were not so suddenly alarmed by its havoc. To whatever 
degree this may have been the case with Miss Sampson, it appears 
that its first impressions, instead of being obliterated by time, were 
more strongly impressed on her mind. In fact, it seems she only 
needed a different formation to have demonstrated in actions what 
she was obliged to conceal through restraint of nature and custom. 

Just before she was eighteen, 1779, she was employed, much 

*Miss Sampson has just shown me pieces of lawn and muslin which were manufactur- 
ed with her own hands, soon after the commencement of the war. I consider them as 
nothing more than specimens of Columbian abilities, genius and taste. It is wounding 
to me to hear — "We can buy cheaper than we can make." No doubt— And sq long as we 
encourage foreign manufacture by sending them our specie, there is no doubt, but they 
can sell cheaper than we can make. And even when they have entirely drained us of our 
money, there will be one cheerful certainty left — they will laugh at our credulity. 
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to her liking, six months in the warm season, in teaching a public 
school in Middleborough. 21 In this business, experience more 
effectually convinced her, that her education, rather than her en- 
dowments, was inadequate to the task. But her success more than 
equalled her expectations, both with regard to the proficiency of 
her pupils, and the approbation of her employers. 

The next season her engagement was renewed for the same 
term in the same school. She now found her talk easier, and her 
success greater, having had the advantage of a good man-school 
the preceding winter. The employment was very agreeable to her; 
especially as it was a source of much improvement to herself. 

Not far from this time, there began to be an uncommon agita- 
tion among many people in her neighborhood; as had been, or soon 
followed, in many towns in New England. This penetrating dis- 
order was not confined to old age. It violently seized on themiddle- 
aged, and as she remarked, even children caught the contagion. 
There are but few mischiefs that war is not capable of effecting. 28 

££ This school was taught in the warm season of 1779, when Deborah had completed her 
eighteenth year. Until the age of eighteen, she was bound to the service of Mr. Thomas. 
Her term of service was now expired, and she was at liberty. The school taught by her was at 
the village of Middleborough Four Corners, two miles from the house of Deacon Thomas. 
The house in which she taught stood on the spot where Major Tucker now resides; the building 
having subsequently been removed to Water Street, and occupied as a dwelling-house. At 
this time, she boarded in the house of Abner Bourne, which now stands opposite to Peirce 
Academy. — [Rev. Stillman Pratt.] 

The range of study in her school was not extensive; and it may be taken as a specimen. of 
the summer schools generally in New England at this time. The books used were "The New 
England Primer," here and there a Spelling Book, "The Psalter," and a few Testaments. A 
sheet of paper was sometimes allowed to the boys for the exercise of penmanship, while the 
chief occupation of the girls was to learn to knit and sew! One forward lad brought to school 
a dilapidated copy of Fisher's "Young Man's Best Companion." A few books which Deborah 
brought to the school for her own improvement completed the catalogue. Such is the account 
she gives in the MS. memoir, where it is implied, though not expressly stated, that "The As- 
sembly's Catechism" was taught in this, as in other schools, every Saturday. When the editor 
taught school, forty years ago, this was the practice in Massachusetts. 

23 It is to be hoped that very few readers of this volume will sympathise with the ir- 
religious spirit exhibited in these remarks, and in those which follow. They are very properly 
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But some well-minded people were ready to term this the 
working of the Spirit, of the Holy Ghost — a reformation in religion. 
Whether it originated from the unusual and influential exertions 
of the clergy, who took advantage of this unparalleled crisis to 
add to their number of converts in the Christian religion; or whether 
it was a voluntary act of the mind, or a natural cachexy, or whether 
it is a characteristic trait of the Divine Character — I have not 
time here to conjecture. 

She was in the midst of it, and was excited to observe its opera- 
tions. But she had the wise precaution to study well its purport, 

omitted in the MS. memoir. The facts of the case, derived from authentic sources, were the 
following: — 

During the ensuing autumn and winter, there was in Middleborough, and in several other 
towns, an unusual interest felt in the great concerns of religion. Notwithstanding the heavy 
pressure of the war, many of the people were led to feel that there are higher interests than 
those which pertain merely to the present life. Nothing, surely, could be more rational, nothing 
more capable of a satisfactory vindication. A revival of religion is the greatest blessing which 
can be bestowed upon any people. It is a mark of stupendous madness when immortal beings, 
ruined by sin, and hastening to the judgment, can remain, year after year, wholly indifferent 
and thoughtless. They are the fanatics who neglect the great salvationl 

Many, both old and young, in Middleborough, at this time, were making the earnest in- 
quiry, "What shall I do to be saved?" Among the number thus tenderly and solemnly affected 
was Deborah Sampson, the subject of our story, then nineteen years of age. At length she 
entertained the hope that she had experienced renewing grace and that her sins were forgiven. 
Ever since coming to live in Middleborough, at the age of eight years, she had attended public 
worship with the First Congregational Church in that town, whose meeting-house was at the 
"Upper Green," so called. This church, at the time indicated in the text, had no settled pastor. * 
The Rev. Abraham Camp, who was then preaching there, is said to have entertained a high 
opinion of Deborah's talents and character, and to have regretted her departure from the con- 
gregation; for, as the revival extended into other sections of the town, it was greatly promoted 
by the labors of Rev. Asa Hunt,t a Baptist minister in the south part of Middleborough, at a 
locality known as "The Rock," on the borders of Rochester. Deborah was induced to attend 
on his preaching, and not long after joined herself in covenant with his church. The Records 
of the First Baptist Church in Middleborough show that she was received by them as a member, 
November 12, 1780. She continued in that relation less than two years. It appears that she 
renounced her covenant with the Church, and learned to speak lightly of experimental religion. 

•The First Church in Middleborough was organised December 26, 1004, although materials for a 
church had long existed. Rev. Saml Fuller, their first minister, (son of the excellent Dr. Samuel Fuller 
of the Mayflower), had preached In the town from 1679, and probably from the Incorporation of the town 
In 1660. After the death of the Rev. Sylvanus Oonant, In 1777, there was no settled minister there till 
1781. Mr. Abraham Oamp, a graduate of Yale College In 1778. was preaching to this church at the 
time mentioned In the text. The people were greatly Interested In his preaching, and gave him a 
unanimous call to be their pastor, in February, 1770, and again called him, by a vote of twenty-two to 
five, In November, 1780. Be concluded not to settle in Middleborough. 

tMr. Hunt was from Bralntree, and was ordained at Middleborough, October 80, 1771 ; d. Septem- 
ber 2, 1701. 
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rather than to suffer the fugitive to take her by surprise. But 
let its tendency have been what it might, it answered a good pur- 
pose for her. It served to rouze her attention, and to bring about 
these important enquiries: — From whence came man? What is 
his business? And for what is he designed? She considered her- 
self as having been too inattentive to religion, which, as she had 
been taught and naturally conceived, is the most indispensable duty 
enjoined on man, both with regard to his well-being here, and to 
the eternal welfare of his immortal part. 

But from her best conclusive arguments drawn from a con- 
test of this nature, she saw no propriety in it. Reason being per- 
verted or obstructed in its course, the whole system of intellects is 
thrown into a delirium. This being the case, as she conceived, 
in this outcry of religion, its subjects were of course, not only dis- 
qualified for useful business, which was certainly wanted at that 
time, if ever, but rendered totally incapacitated for the adoration 
and worship of Deity, in a manner becoming his dignity, or the 
dictates of sound reason. 

At this age, she had not professionally united herself to any 
religious denomination;' 4 as was the practice of many of her cotem- 
poraries. She considered herself in a state of probation, and a free 
agent; and consequently at liberty to select her own religion. In 
this she was in a measure mistaken. Had her mind been free from 
the manacles of custom and unswayed by education, she might 
have boasted of an advantage superior to all others, and might per- 
adventure, have entertained the world with a set of opinions dif- 
ferent from all other sects and nations. But these were her com- 
batants. As she advanced on the stage of life to establish a re- 
ligion, her prospect was that of the Christian world and her assent 
to it was at once urged by her mode of education. Indeed this 
was the only religion of which she had any knowledge, except that 
which simple nature always teaches. 

24 So far is this from being true, that she professed to be a subject of the revival, and united 
herself to the Baptist Church, as already stated. 
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But her researches in Christianity did not occasion so much 
surprise to its votaries as they did to herself. On examination, in- 
stead of finding only one denomination, she must have been enter- 
tained — more probably, alarmed on finding almost an infinite num- 
ber of sects which had sprung out of it, and in each sectary a dif- 
ferent opinion — all right, infallibly right, in their own estimation. 
A great diversity of scenery in the same drama, or tragedy, upon 
the stage, perhaps has nothing in it wonderful or criminal. But a 
religion, which is believed to be of divine origin, even communicated 
directly from God to Man, consequently intended for the equal 
good of all, but still subject to controversy — differently construed 
and differently practised — she conceived, has every thing of the 
marvellous, if not of an inconsistent nature. Thus, when she would 
attach herself to one, the sentiments of a second would prevail, and 
those of a third would stagnate her choice: and for a while she was 
tempted to reject the whole till thorough examination and the aid 
of Him, who cannot err, should determine the best. And I am 
not certain there are not many, who have made their profession, 
who ought to disapprove her resolution. 

To have called in question the validity and authenticity of the 
Scriptures would only have been challenging at least one half 
America, and a quarter of the rest of the globe to immediate com- 
bat; for which she had neither abilities nor inclination. She began 
to reflect, however, that the being bound to any set religion, by 
the force of man, would not only be an infraction of the laws of 
Nature, but a striking and effectual blow at the prime root of that 
liberty for which our nation was then contending. 

I would not leave the public to surmise that she derived no 
advantage from Christianity. Though divines utterly disallow 
that the plan of the Gospel can be attained by the dim light of 
nature, or by the boasted schools of philosophy, yet, we have already 
found in these Memoirs, that, as feeble as they are, they lead with- 
out equivocation to the knowledge and belief of Deity, who every 
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one acknowledges, is the first and great object of our reverence and 
devotion. Christian morality, she acknowledges with more warmth 
than I have known in many, who have had greater advantages of 
education. Setting aside the doctrines of total depravity, election, 
and a few others, which were always inadmissible by her reason, 
she is an adherent to its creed. By her dissidence she is willing, 
however, that her ignorance should be so far exposed to the public 
as to declare, that she knows not whether it is more from the light 
of Gospel revelation, or the force of education, that she is led to 
the assent of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 26 

This view of her religious sentiments will be concluded by the 
following summary of what she now believes to be genuine religion: 
and under whatever denomination it may fall, it must always con- 
tinue without a precedent. 

That religion which has a tendency to give us the greatest 
and most direct knowledge of Deity, of his attributes and works, 
and of our duty to Him, to ourselves and to all the human race, is 
the truest and best; and by which only we can have consciences 
void of offence. 

I take the liberty to close this chapter with a few digressional 
remarks. 

Sensible I am, that when we can be made sensible that religion 
in its truest sense, ought to be made the ultimate end and object 
of our pursuit — that it is the greatest requisite for our general felicity 
both here and in futurity; — or should it be found that, as we dis- 
regard, or attend to it, our temporal interest will be affected, as it 
is by our legislative government — I am inclined to believe, not a 
mystery, or hidden part in it will long remain unexplored, but es- 
tablished or rejected, as it may be deemed genuine. Civil govern- 
ment and religion have, briefly, this difference: — Civil govern- 

25 The author here delivers his own sentiments rather than those of Deborah Sampson. 
He reminds us of the fable of the viper biting the file. 
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ment serves as a directory necessary for the accumulation and pres- 
ervation of temporal interest and conveniences for life: religion 
teaches us how to set a proper estimate on them and on all other 
enjoyments in life. It expands and elevates the mind to a sense 
and knowledge of Deity, and to the dignity of human nature. It 
pervades the whole soul, and fills it with light and love. It is a 
source from which only, can be derived permanent satisfaction, 
and teaches us the true end of our existence. For want of a knowl- 
edge or realization of this, into how many gross errors and ab- 
surdities have mankind inadvertently fallen, or inattentively been 
led. When impositions of this kind have been multiplied upon 
them, when they have been stigmatized by this name or by that, 
in matters of sentiment; seems they have rested comfortably easy, 
without enquiring into their truth or justice, or passed them off 
with flighty indifference. But touch our interest — that bright, 
momentary gem! the cheek is immediately flushed, and the whole 
heart and head are upon the rack — set to invention for redress. 
So contracted and interwoven with lucrative, fantastical gain are 
the views and pursuits of men. 

CHAPTER V 

Remarkable anxiety of Miss Sampson's mind relative to the War, and to gain a knowl- 
edge of her country. For once she is tempted to swerve from the sphere of her sex, 
upon the mere principle of gratifying curiosity and of becoming more effectually 
instrumental in the promotion of good. There are but two methods for the accom- 
plishment of this, in which her inclinations lead her to concur. The first is that of 
travelling in the character of a gentleman. The second, that of taking an effective 
part in the Cause of her Country, by joining the Army in the character of a volun- 
tary soldier. The latter, after many severe struggles between prudence, delicacy 
and virtue, she resolves to execute. 

IT is impossible to conjecture what would have been Miss Samp- 
son's turn of mind, had she obtained the most refined educa- 
tion. But it requires no great force of logic to discover her 
leading propensities in her present situation. She was formed for 
enterprise: and had fortune been propitious, she might have wanted 

limitations. 
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Among all her avocations and intervening occurrences in her 
juvenility, her thirst for knowledge and the prevailing American 
contest, appear, by her diurnals, to have held the most distinguish- 
ed and important sway in her mind; — distinguished, because they 
were different from the generality of her sex; — important, because 
on that depended the future welfare and felicity of our country. 
Her resolutions on these accounts, and the execution of them will 
now employ our attention. 

From the maturity of her years, observation and experience, 
she could determine with more precision on the nature of the war 
and on the consequence of its termination. This may be said to be 
her logic: — If it should terminate in our subjection again to Eng- 
land, the abolition of our Independence must follow; by which we 
not only mean to be free, but to gain us the possession of Liberty 
in its truest sense and greatest magnitude; and thus secure to 
ourselves that illustrious name and rank, that adorn the nations of 
the earth. 

This, and her propensities for an acquaintance with the ge- 
ography of her country, were alternately severe in her mind. Her 
taste for geography must have been chiefly spontaneous; as the 
study of it in books was unfashionable among the female yeomanry. 
I am happy to remark here, that this useful and delightsome science 
is now become a polite accomplishment for ladies. 

It was now a crisis with her not often to be experienced: and 
though it was painful to bear, it was doubtless conducive to im- 
provement. Invention being upon the rack, every wheel in the 
machine is put in motion, and some event must follow. It pro- 
duced many pertinent thoughts on the education of her sex. Very 
justly did she consider the female sphere of action, in many re- 
spects too contracted; in others, wanting limits. In general she 
deemed their opportunities, rather than abilities, inadequate for 
those departments in science and the belles-lettres, in which they 
are so peculiarly calculated to shine, From this, let me infer that, 
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although custom constitutes the general standard of female educa- 
tion, yet the best method that occurs to my mind to be used in this 
important business, is that dictated by reason and convenience. 

But the public must here be surprised in the contemplation 
of the machinations and achievements of female heroism and vir- 
tue: which if not the most unparalleled, are the most singular that 
have ever sprung out of Columbia's soil. And it is but reasonable, 
that we exercise all that candor and charity, that the nature of the 
circumstances will admit. By ideally putting ourselves in similar 
circumstances the reasonableness will be fully evinced. Though 
independent and free, custom in many respects rules us with des- 
potic sway; and the person who greatly deviates from it exposes 
himself to numberless dangers. An indelible stigma may doom 
him to infamy; though perhaps his original design was to effect 
some useful and important event. But on the other hand, liberty 
gives us such ascendancy over old habit, that unless it bind us to 
some apparent and permanent good, its iron bands are subject to 
dissolution. We have, in some measure seen Miss Sampson's 
motives for achievement; the rest will be illustrated in the sequel. 

Having come of age, her former resolution* remained to be 
executed. 20 For this purpose she planned many schemes and 
fabricated many castles; but on examination found them chimeri- 
cal, or of precarious foundation. Every recent information of the 
geography of the continent served only to stimulate propensities 
which she had no desire to stifle. But the news of the war served 
but to engross her mind with anxieties and emotions she had long 
labored to suppress. And it must here be mentioned to her honor, 
that she used arguments for and against herself in every important 
proposition drawn for enterprise. Her chief problems for solu- 
tion may have been these: Must I forever counteract inclination 

•See Chap. IV. 

00 Her resolution to travel, and to obtain a knowledge of her country, induced her to en- 
list in the Continental army. 
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and stay within the compass of the smoke of my own chimney? 
never tread on different soils nor form an acquaintance with a 
greater circle of the human race? Stifle that spirit of heroic patriot- 
ism, which no one knows but Him who foreknows all events but 
may terminate in the greatest good to myself, and in some degree 
promote the cause of my country? Yield the palm of custom to 
the force of that philanthropy which should warm the bosoms of 
both sexes and all ages? — In fact, shall I swerve from my sex's 
sphere for the sake of acquiring a little useful acquisition; or shall 
I submit (without reluctance, I cannot) to a prison, where I must 
drag out the remainder of my existence in ignorance: where the 
thoughts of my too cloistered situation must forever harass my 
bosom with listless pursuits, tasteless enjoyments and responsive 
discontent? 

Contrasting this argumentation with the superior advantages 
of many of the human race for acquiring knowledge, she was 
ready, for a moment, to find fault with her formation: but happily 
it was but momentary. As if she had been instantly cured of a 
frenzy, she could scarcely be reconciled with herself for such pre- 
sumption. It being not only an indignity to her own sex, but the 
basest ingratitude to her Maker, and derogatory to his laws. Her 
humble solicitations were, that she never might be so lost to all 
sense of virtue and decorum, as to act a part unworthy her being, 
thereby not only bring infamy on herself, but leave a blemish and 
stigma on the female world. 

For this purpose, she resolved to think no more of projecting 
adventures, of leaving the tranquillity of her domestic retirement 
— her endearing circle of relations and friends, to visit distant 
parts; as the good she anticipated in the result was uncertain, and 
might, in a fatal manner, prove fallacious. Her flights of imagina- 
tion had furnished a clue the most requisite for the maxim, which 
every one more or less needs — "When fancy rides, let reason hold 
the reins." She likewise resolved to suspend all further enquiries 
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and anxiety about the war. Vain attempts! The prohibitions 
proved a source of mortification and discontent. And it seems, a 
prevention of these enquiries would have been as much impossible 
as it would to have brought the war to a close without negotiation, 
or by inaction itself. It seems, she could not hear of its success 
without feeling the victory. She had heard of many beautiful 
cities, rich soils, healthy climates and different customs with the 
inhabitants, and the thought of being prohibited from augmenting 
her acquaintance with them, was but anticipating her dissolution 
too soon. 27 

In this dilemma she continued several months without any 
fixed resolution. At length, her propensities for viewing distant 
places, &c. gained such a perfect ascendancy over cooler reason, 
that her propensities could brook no control. She determined 
to burst the bands which, it must be confessed, have too often held 

27 While Deborah, as in the text, is pondering her future course, let us consider what she 
was at this time. 

She was now a few months over twenty years of age; had been deprived of the advantages 
resulting from a proper training under the parental roof, and, in great measure, of opportunities 
for intellectual improvement. She had good natural capacity ; was of a studious, contemplative 
turn of mind; an ardent lover of nature; a careful observer of passing events. She was fond 
of adventure, and had a great deal of energy. Her temper was bold, enterprising, independent, 
fearless; and she was disposed to have her own way, regardless of consequences. The sphere 
in which she had hitherto moved she found too quiet and too narrow for her aspiring tempera- 
ment: she longed for something higher and better, she knew not what. Under proper culture 
and discipline, she might have become an ornament to her sex and a blessing to the world. But 
she had none to guide, to train, to admonish her, scarcely any to sympathize with her. Con- 
sequently, her efforts were misdirected, her energies misemployed. To a considerable extent, 
she was a day-dreamer, and a builder of castles in the air. She had a strong desire to see the 
world, to visit distant regions, to behold society in new lights and under unusual aspects. She 
determined that she would, at all events, quit the ignoble employments to which she had been 
accustomed in a farmer's family in Middleborough, — of feeding pigs and poultry, of plying the 
spinning-wheel and the loom. 

She resolved, therefore, to put on male attire, and travel; and to this end spun and wove, 
with her own hands, cloth, which (she says) she employed a tailor to make up as a suit for a 
gentleman, pretending that it was for a young man, a relative of hers, who was about leaving 
home for the army. She found these garments became her so well, that even her mother, whom 
she visited at Plympton in this costume, did not know her. This is the statement which is made 
in the MS. memoir, where it is also stated that she procured and put on these garments several 
times, to try them, in the autumn of 1780. It was certainly a year later when this was done. 
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her sex in awe, and in some mode and measure, stretch beyond the 
boundaries of her own neighborhood; by which means she might 
be convinced whether what she had read or heard be true — "That 
one half of the world does not know how the other half lives/' 
But here fresh scenes of difficulties awaited her; though many had 
been before anticipated. Prudence, as usual, appeared in her 
plain, but neat attire, and called her resolution in question. Deli- 
cacy trimmed her dislocated hair; and virtue brought her amaran- 
thine wreath. The thought of travelling without a companion 
or protector, was deemed by prudence a step of presumption. Not 
to have travelled at all, might have deprived her of much good, with 
increasing anxiety; and there was an avenue to it both ways. But 
her greatest obstacle was the want of that current specie, which is 
always sure to gain the esteem of all people. Without it, she must 
have been liable to have incurred the appellation of an idler, a 
bonaroba, or a vagabond, and so have failed in her design, which 
was the acquisition of knowledge without the loss of reputation. 

Whilst she was deliberating on these matters, she privately 
dressed herself in a handsome suit of man's apparel and repaired 
to a prognosticator. 18 This, she declares, was not to stimulate, but 
to divert her inclinations from objects which not only seemed pre- 
sumptuous, but impracticable. She informed him she had not come 
with an intention to put entire confidence in his delusory sugges- 
tions; but it was partly out of principle, but mostly out of curiosity. 
He considered her as a blithe and honest young gentleman. She 
heard his preamble. And it was either by art or accident, that he 
told her, pretty justly, her feelings — that she had propensities for 
uncommon enterprises, and pressed to know why she had held 
them in suspension so long. Having predicated, that the success 
of her adventures, if undertaken, would more than compensate a 
few difficulties, she left him with a mind more discomposed than 
when she found him. But before she reached home she found her 

28 Or fortune-teller. Her interview with him undoubtedly contributed much to strengthen 
and confirm her resolution. 
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resolution strengthened. She resolved soon to commence her 
ramble, and in the same clandestine plight, in which she had been 
to the necromancer. She thought of bending her first course to 
Philadelphia, the metropolis of America. 

In March, 1781, the season being too rough to commence her 
excursion, she proposed to equip herself at leisure, and then appoint 
the time for her departure. A handsome piece of cloth was to be 
put to a use of which she little thought, during the time she was 
employed in manufacturing it. Ye sprightly Fair, what is there 
in your domestic department that necessity, ingenuity and resolu- 
tion cannot accomplish? — She made her a genteel coat, waistcoat 
and breeches without any other assistance, than the uncouth pat- 
terns belonging to her former master's family. The other articles, 
hat, shoes, &c. were purchased under invented pretexts. 29 

Before she had accomplished her apparatus, her mind being 
intent, as the reader bitist imagine, on the use to which they were 
soon to be appropriated, an idea no less singular and surprising 
than true and important, determined her to relinquish her plan 
of travelling for that of joining the American Army in the char- 
acter of a voluntary soldier. 80 This proposal concurred with her 

29 During her abode in the family of Mr. Thomas, he had allowed her the income arising 
from a number of fowls and sheep, with the understanding that it should be applied to useful 
purposes. The burning of Charlestown and the siege of Boston had occasioned severe suffer- 
ing to the inhabitants of those places; and Deborah had contributed out of her scanty stock 
for their relief. This small fund also enabled her to purchase the materials for a suit of mas- 
culine apparel. During several weeks of the winter, she was employed in spinning and weaving 
a piece of handsome woolen cloth. As spring advanced, and the weather became more com- 
fortable, she retired, as we are informed, to a beautiful recess in the grove above the Borden 
Hills, and there, with the aid of patterns, cut and made for herself a coat, vest, and breeches. 
(Pantaloons reaching to the ankles were not then worn.) — [Rev. S. Pratt.) 

30 Her original plan of travelling as a gentleman was soon laid aside, from the lack of that 
very necessary article, which, as the royal preacher well says, "answereth all things." There 
remained no other method for gratifying the roving propensities which had now acquired full 
possession of her mind, but this, — to enlist as a soldier in the Continental army. There is no 
need of denying that she felt also the impulse of earnest and genuine patriotism; but this seems 
not to have been the principal motive. From the beginning of the Revolutionary struggle, 
she had, though a young girl, sympathized intensely with the cause of liberty, and had, with 
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inclinations on many accounts. Whilst she should have equal 
opportunities for surveying and contemplating the world, she 
should be accumulating some lucrative profit; and in the end, per- 
haps, be instrumental in the cause of liberty, which had for nearly 
six years enveloped the minds of her countrymen. 

Here I might bring forward her former monitors, and repre- 
sent the affecting dialogues which no virtuous mind wishes to dis- 
pute, she held with them on this trying occasion. But I leave this 
for the poet, novelist, or some more able pen. Suffice it to say, the 
following motto is the chief result of her debates: — "There may be 
an heroic innocence as well as an heroic courage." Custom, not 
virtue, must lose its name by transition; unless custom be made 
the criterion of virtue. She debated, with all the force of elo- 
quence that a sense of duty to a parent or mistress could produce, 
whether to communicate her intentions to them, or to make a con- 
fident of any one in so important an undertaking. She resolved in 
the negative, for this reason: — If her pursuits should terminate in 
an event that should cause her to lament her engagement, she 
should not reflect upon herself for having gone counter to their 
advice and injunctions; though she might, for not asking and ad- 
hering to them. In either case, she meant to make an expiation. 

Females! you have resolutions and you execute them. And 
you have, in a degree, the trial of the virtues and graces, that adorn 
your sex. Then, by ideal similitude, put yourselves in the situa- 
tion of our Heroine (for thus she must be distinguished in future), 
and then grant her such favors as you might wish from her. I 
am your friend, and would do honor to that which dignifies your 
character, and renders you the amiable companions of man. Heaven 
who has aided Columbia's Cause, recognize my sincerity! And al- 
though it has been purchased, mostly, at the dear expense of her 

deep emotion, listened, from a hill near her residence, to the boom of cannon on the day of Bun- 
ker HOI. 

It seems very clear that an enlistment as a soldier was not the original plan, nor patriotism 
the original impulse. 
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sons; you have not remained uninterested nor without the pang 
of the distressed lover. — I cannot desire you to adopt the example 
of our Heroine, should the like occasion again offer; yet we must 
do her justice. Whether that liberty which has now cemented 
us in so happy an union, was purchased through direct, or indirect 
means, we certainly owe the event to Heaven. And enterprise in 
it can better be dispensed, than in many other eminent cases. Let 
your imagination, therefore, travel with me through the toils and 
dangers she has passed. And if you exercise that propriety and 
sweetness of temper which I have known in many of you, in the 
contemplation of other less interesting scenes and objects, I am 
sure, I shall never be tired with your company. 



CHAPTER VI 

The time prefixed for her personating the soldier. Reflections on her bidding adieu to 
her relations, friends, &c. Takes a Western, circuitous route for Boston. Is hired 
for a class of Uzbridge, as a soldier, for three years, or during the War. Her mode 
of joining the Army at West Point. Is put into the Fourth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. 

IN April, 1781, having obtained what requisites she could for 
her new but hazardous expedition, warm weather being generally 
settled — she allowed herself but a few days to compromise 
matters with herself, and to take a private leave of her agreeable 
circle, before her departure. 81 The thoughts of being put into a 
kind of transformation were not so alarming as the dread fatality, 
which she knew not but it might produce. Whilst most females 
must recoil at the commencement of an undertaking of this nature, 
few can have resolution to attempt a second trial. And had I a 
tragic-comic pen, it might find ample scope in the scenes now be- 
fore me. 

31 It has been satisfactorily and conclusively shown in the Introduction, by official docu- 
ments, that "her departure" was in May, 1782. 
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Several circumstances concurred, in this interim, which could 
not have failed to excite peculiar emotions. She knew her mother 
had long doted on her future felicity with a young gentleman of 
fortune, and agreeable deportment; and with whom she had con- 
tracted an intimate and endearing acquaintance. He had given 
her many cordial proofs of the sincerity of his attachment and last- 
ing affections. And had her mind been disencumbered with a 
higher object in view, she might, doubtless, have united her affec- 
tions in the happiest alliance for life. 82 Already did she consider a 
parent not only disappointed in her warmest wishes, but distracted 
with anguish by the elopement, and for aught she knew, the fatal 
and untimely catastrophe of a daughter. She felt for those who 
had taken the charge of her youth; 88 whose affections had not been 
alienated by her disobedience. For him who loved her, she felt 
with emotions that had not before alarmed her. Indeed, such 
groups of ideas that hurried upon her mind must have been too 
much for a breast naturally tender. She retired to indulge the 
effects of nature, and in this seclusion, resolved, should her pur- 
suit succeed, to write to her mother in a manner that might pacify 
her mind without disclosing the delicate stratagem. 

32 That this talk about the "young gentleman of fortune" is mere "moonshine," will be 
apparent from a quotation from the MS. memoir, to which I have repeatedly referred. She 
■ays, 

"I did not, however, in this vernal season of raptures and despairs, escape the addresses 
of a young man, of whom my mother, I believe, was passionately fond, and seemed struck with 
wonder that I was not. She considered him regenerated. I had not her eyes to see such per- 
fection in this lump of a man, or that he possessed qualities that would regenerate me. I had 
no aversion to him at first, and certainly no love, if I have ever understood that noble passion. 
At any rate, this marry, or not to marry, was decided thus: On a certain parade day he came to 
me, with all the sangfroid of a Frenchman, and the silliness of a baboon, intoxicated, not with 
love, but with rum. From that moment I set him down a fool, or in a fair way to be one." 

This will serve to show that "The Female Review" cannot, in matters of detail, be safely 
trusted. 

It is quite probable that a wish to escape the addresses of this young man — though he is 
doubtless grossly misrepresented in the extract just made — was one of the motives which operat- 
ed in inducing her to leave home secretly, and join the army. 

33 The family of Deacon Thomas, next to her mother, her best friends. 
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But neither the rigor of a parent to induce her marriage with 
one whom she did not dislike, nor her own abhorrence of the idea of 
being considered a female candidate for conjugal union, is the cause 
of her turning volunteer in the American War; as may here- 
after partly be conjectured by an anonymous writer. This must 
be the greatest obstacle to the magic charm of the novelist. She 
did not slight love, nor was she a distracted inamorata. She con- 
sidered it a divine gift: nor was she deceived. For, strike love out 
of the soul, life becomes insipid and the whole body falls into lethar- 
gy. Love being always attended by hope, wafts us agreeably 
through life. She was a lover; but different from those whose love 
is only a short epilepsy, or for the gratification of fantastical and 
criminal pleasure. This I trust will be demonstrated by a fact, 
to which, but few can appeal. Her love extended to all. And I 
know not but she continues to have this consoling reflection, that 
no one can tax her for having coveted the prohibited enjoyment of 
any individual. This is that love, whose original source and mo- 
tive induced Columbia's sons to venture their property, endear- 
ments — their lives! to gain themselves the possession of that 
heaven-born companion called liberty: and which, when applied 
to conjugal union, is the same thing, only differently combined 
with the other passions. And whatever effect it may then have had 
on her, she has since been heard to say, without reserve that she 
deemed it more honorable for one to be suffocated with the smoke 
of cannon in the Cause in which she was then embarked, than to 
waste a useful intended existence in despair, because Heaven had 
justly denied the favorite of a whimsical and capricious fancy. 
The perseverance for the object, dictated by love in both cases, 
corroborates beyond doubt its efficacy and utility. 

Just before her departure, she received a polite invitation to 
join a circle of her acquaintance for rural festivity. She was cheer- 
ful; and the rest of the company more so. Among many lively 

topics, it was remarked that Mr. , brother to a lady not 
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present, had been killed in the battle at Long Island, in New York. 
It was brushed into oblivion by concluding — his sweetheart was 
again courted. It drew involuntary tears from our intended her- 
oine, which were noticed. In the evening, she returned home 
with emotions that might affect a lover. 

Next day the weather was exceedingly pleasant; and nature 
smiled with the season. Miss Sampson performed her business 
with much affected gaiety and sprightly conversation but the night 
was to be big with the important event. 34 

84 I am sorry to spoil a good story; but there is another account given of her assumption 
of male attire, far less romantic than that given in the text, and far more trustworthy. It was 
given to my friend, Rev. Stillman Pratt, by a person in Middleborough who remembered 
Deborah Sampson. It is also for substance confirmed by that distingusihed antiquary, Mr. 
Samuel 6. Drake of Boston, whose first wife was a near relative of Capt. Leonard. The account 
is as follows.- — 

During the war of the Revolution, Capt. Benjamin Leonard, a distant connection of Hon,' 
Daniel Leonard of Taunton, the author of the famous letters signed "Massachusettensis,' 
resided in Middleborough, eastwardly from what are now known as the Upper Namasket Works. 
A negro woman of the name of Jennie, daughter of a slave of Judge Oliver, was an inmate of 
his family. Here Deborah Sampson was staying for a time. By the aid of this negro woman, 
Deborah dressed herself in a suit of clothes belonging to a young man named Samuel Leonard, 
a son of Capt. Benjamin Leonard. Thus clad, she repaired to a recruiting-office, kept at the 
house of Mr. Israel Wood. There she enlisted as a soldier under the assumed name of Timothy 
Thayer, and received the bounty. Having now plenty of money, she went, thus attired, to a 
tavern near the meeting-house, two miles east of Middleborough Four Corners; called for 
spirituous liquors; got excited; and behaved herself in a noisy and indecent manner. During 
the night she returned home; crept to bed with the negro; and when morning came resumed her 
female attire, and returned to her female employments, as if nothing had happened. 

She enlisted at this time, it is supposed, partly to have a little frolic, and to see how it would 
seem to put on a man's clothing, but chiefly for the purpose of procuring a more ample supply 
of spending money. Some of the money she now received was spent for female wearing apparel. 
A few nights after this adventure, she appeared at a singing-school, held at a house near the 
present residence of Mr. Earle Sproat, dressed out in a somewhat gaudy style. On this oc- 
casion, she made a present of a pair of long gloves to a young lady of her acquaintance, to whom 
she felt indebted for special kindness in a time of sickness. 

She had doubtless long meditated the design of becoming a soldier, but was not yet quite 
prepared to join the army. It was now either in the winter season, or the early spring of 1782; 
and it seemed best to wait a while. 

When the time came for the soldiers newly enlisted in Middleborough to join their regi- 
ment, Timothy Thayer, to the surprise of the recruiting-officer, could not be found. His iden- 
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Having put in readiness the materials she had judged requisite, 
she retired at her usual hour, to bed, intending to rise at twelve. 
She was doubtless punctual. But there was none, but the Invisi- 
ble, who could take cognizance of the effusions of passion on assum- 
ing her new garb; but especially on reflecting upon the use for 
which it was assigned — on leaving her connections, and even the 
vicinity, where the flower of her life had expanded and was then in 
its bloom. She took her course towards Taunton in hopes of meet- 
ing with some stranger, who was going directly to Head Quarters, 
then at the Southward. 86 — Having walked all night she was just 
entering the Green in Taunton, when the bright luminary of day, 

tity with Deborah Sampson was discovered in this manner: When the supposed Timothy was 
putting his name to the articles of enlistment, an old lady, who sat near the fire carding wool, 
remarked that he held the pen just as Deb. Sampson did. Deborah, haying by means of a 
felon, or whitlow, lost the proper use of her fore-finger, was obliged to hold a pen awkwardly 
when she wrote. This was well known in the neighborhood where she had kept school, and 
where, of course, she had often been seen to use a pen. This circumstance led to a strong sus- 
picion that she and Timothy Thayer were the same person. Inquiry being made, black Jennie 
disclosed the part she had acted in dressing Deborah in men's clothes. Deborah, thus exposed, 
was obliged to refund that portion of the bounty-money she had not spent, and to keep herself 
out of sight for a time, lest punishment should overtake her. Traditiou affirms that Samuel 
Leonard was so shocked at the idea of his clothes having been used by a woman, that he never 
wore them afterwards. 

There is no reason, however, to doubt that she provided herself with a suit of masculine 
apparel, by the labor of her own hands, in the manner already stated. If her scheme was to be 
put in execution, she must of course have a suit of her own. The clothes of Samuel Leonard 
were put on merely for the occasion, and she had no intention of keeping them. The frolic 
in which they were used occurred some months before her second enlistment. 

The assurance given by the fortune-teller whom she visited, as stated on page 84, that 
she would succeed in the plan she was meditating, seems to have contributed to confirm her 
resolution to join the American army. Her repeated experiments in male attire had been 
successful: she had passed for a man without suspicion; and, as she says in the MS. memoir, 
she found men's clothes more convenient than those worn by her own sex. It was not without 
considerable hesitation and misgiving that the final resolution was taken. The family of 
Deacon Thomas had been kind to her; she had not alienated their affections even by her way- 
ward conduct; and to leave them utterly cost her a severe struggle. What troubled her most 
of all was the thought that her mother, who still lived in Plympton, would be distressed at her 
disappearance. At last however she came to the fixed determination to join the army, and 
abide the consequences. 

3$ Taunton Green, which is the principal village in Taunton, is eight or ten miles from 
Middleborough, on the west. 
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which had so often gleamed upon her in the rusticity of a shep- 
herdess, then found her, not indeed impressed only with the sim- 
ple care of a brood of chickens or a bleating lamb — but with a no 
less important Cause than that in which the future felicity of Amer- 
ica was then suspended. The reflection startled her: but female 
temerities were not to be palliated. 

At this instant, she unwelcomely met Mr. William Bennett, 
her near neighbor. Surely, an apoplexy could not have given her 
a more sudden shock. 80 Though she was not positive he had dis- 
covered her masquerade, yet she knew if he had, she should be pur- 
sued when he reached home. After some refreshment, and supply- 
ing her pockets with a few biscuit, she hastened through the town, 
but determined not to bend her course directly for the Army, till 
she should know what had been done about her clandestine elope- 
ment. Fatigued with walking she took an obscure path, that led 
half a mile into a thicket of wood, where the boughs of a large 
pine served for her canopy during her repose till evening. Surprised 
when she awoke on finding it dark, with difficulty she regained the 
road; and by the next peep of dawn found herself in the environs 
of her former neighborhood. 87 

Dejected at the sight of the place where she had enjoyed so 
much rural felicity, she half resolved to relinquish all thoughts of 
further enterprize, and to palliate what had passed as a foible, 
from which females are not always exempt. The debate was not 
long. As usual, she must persevere and make the best of what 
might prove a bad choice. The groves were her sanctuary for 
meditation that day and the succeeding night. After the birds 
had sung their evening carols, she lay down with intentions to 

36 Her eye met his; her heart palpitated: she feared that she was known; but she passed 
by him without discovery. 

37 Her heart now began to fail her. Fearing that Mr. Bennett had penetrated her dis- 
guise, and that her friends would start in hot pursuit, she retraced her steps to Middleborough 
to learn if any thing of the kind were in progress. Finding no evidence of pursuit, she resolved 
to persevere in her romantic undertaking, but started in another direction. 
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sleep: but necessity, our old alarming friend, roused her attention. 
Impelled by hunger, during the tranquillity of the village she re- 
paired to a house she had much frequented, with intentions to ap- 
pease the cravings of nature. Going to a pantry where victuals was 
wont to be deposited, and meeting with no better success than a 
crust of bread, she again retired to her solitary asylum — the caroling 
of the feathered tribe having again noticed her of day, she resumed 
her ramble and soon lost sight of those 

Adjacent villas, long to her endearM, 

By the rough piles our ancestors have rear'd. 

She reached Rochester that day, and the next, Bedford, a sea- 
port town in Massachusetts; which had been much distressed by the 
British in 1778-79. She here met with an American, Commander 
of a cruiser; who, after much importunity and proffered emolu- 
ment, gained her consent to go [as] his waiter to sea. But she was 
informed that, although he used much plausibility on the shore, it 
was changed to austerity at sea. 88 She therefore requested him 
to keep her month's advance, and leave to go into town on business, 
and that night lodged in Rochester, and was careful not to see him 
afterwards.* 

Hearing nothing concerning her elopement, she concluded to 
take a circuitous ramble through some of the Western towns and 
visit Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, before she joined the 
army. This was partly to gratify curiosity and partly to familiarize 
herself to the different manners of mankind — a necessary qualifica- 

*It has been reported, that she enlisted, as a Continental Soldier, for a class in Middle- 
borough — that she received a part of the stipulated bounty — that she was immediately 
discovered, and refunded the bounty. I have no account of this from her; nor is the re- 
port in the least authenticated. It probably has since taken its rise from this circum- 



stance. 



89 



38 Rochester joins Middleborough on the south. At a tavern in that place, where she 
spent the next night, she saw some of her town's-people, without being known by them. The 
next day she reached New Bedford, where she enlisted on board of a privateer, but abandoned 
the design on being informed of the captain's bad treatment of his men. 

39 For proof of the correctness of this "report," see note 34. 
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tion for a soldier, and perhaps not detrimental to any whose minds 
are properly fortified, and whose established maxim is — To do 
good. 

She left Rochester on Friday. The next night and the suc- 
ceeding, she tarried at Mr. Mann's tavern in Wrentham. From 
thence she visited some of the Western towns in the State. 40 Find- 
ing herself among strangers, her fear of being discovered subsided, 
and she found herself in an element from which she had long in- 
voluntarily been sequestered. She doubtless, had awkward ges- 
tures on her first assuming the garb of the man; and without 
doubt more awkward feelings. Those who are unacquainted with 
masquerade must make a difference between that which is only 
to heighten beauty for fantastical amusement and pleasure — 
and that of sex, which is to continue perhaps for life, to accomplish 
some important event. She acted her part: and having a natural 
taste for refinement she was everywhere received as a blithe, hand- 
some and agreeable young gentleman. 

It may be conjectured whether or not she meant to see the 
army before she enlisted. By what follows it appears she did not. 
She doubtless chose to engage for Massachusetts; not because she 
could render any more service, but because it is her native State, 
and which had been the opening of the first scene of the horrid 
drama, and had suffered most by its actors. 

In Bellingham she met with a speculator, with whom, for a 
certain stipulated bounty,* she engaged for a class of Uxbridge as 

•General Washington refused any pecuniary pay for his services during the war. 
Our Heroine needed, at least, his wealth, to have followed the example. 

40 This is not true. From Wrentham, where she spent two days, she went to Boston, 
travelling, as before, all the way on foot. She then passed through Roxbury, Dedham, and 
Medfield, to Bellingham; wishing to proceed a considerable distance from home before she en- 
listed. In Bellingham she met with a recruiting-officer; and, being at this time almost destitute 
of money, she enlisted as a soldier, under the assumed name of Robert Shurtliffe. This was 
the name of her elder brother. — [MS. Memoir.] 
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a Continental Soldier, f 41 Instead then of going to Boston, she 
went back and was immediately conducted to Worcester, where she 
was mustered. She was enrolled by the name of Robert Shurtliffe. 
The general muster-master was doubtless glad to enrol the name of 
a youth whose looks and mien promised to do honor to the cause, 
in which she was then engaged. 41 Ah, females — we have too long 
estimated your abilities and worth at too mean a price! Pardon 
an inadvertent misapplication of our intellects; as our profession 
is improvement, and our propensities to redress all wrongs. 

On May 13th, she arrived at West Point in company with 
about fifty other soldiers, who were conducted there by a sergeant 
sent for that purpose. 48 West Point was then an important post, 
where was stationed a large division of the American army. It 
guarded a passage in the river Hudson, sixty miles from the city 
of New York. West Point will forever remain distinguished by 
the infamous treason of General Arnold in 1780. His conduct, the 

fThose are called Continental Soldiers, who engaged for three years, or during the 
war. 

41 The male population of every town, capable of bearing arms, was at that time divided 
into classes, as they were called; and each class was obliged to f Ornish a soldier for the army. 
The class sometimes paid a very considerable bounty. Deborah enlisted, and was accepted, for 
a class in Uzbridge. The enlistment was for three years, or during the war. Bellingham is 
separated from Uxbridge by the town of Mendon. The man who enlisted Deborah is called a 
speculator, because he withheld from her a part of the bounty-money to which she was entitled. 

42 The muster-master was Capt. Eliphalet Thorp of Dedham, whose certificate has al- 
ready been given in the Introduction. From his certificate it appears that she enlisted May 20, 
1782; more than a year later than is stated in the context, page 16. 

The story told by Mrs. Ellet about Deborah's passing seven weeks after her enlistment in 
the family of Capt. Nathan Thayer in Med way, and the "love passage" between the supposed 
Robert Shurtliffe and a girl visiting the family, appears to be destitute of any foundation. 

48 In the MS. memoir, she says that this march of ten or twelve days was very fatiguing 
to her. At the close of a chill and drizzly day, on approaching a fire in a tavern, she fainted, 
and fell upon the floor. Recovering, she found herself surrounded by kind spirits ministering 
to her relief. Particularly she noticed a beautiful young woman, the innkeeper's wife, who 
offered her cordials and refreshments, with many expressions of pity and sympathy that one so 
young and tender should suffer the hardships of such a march. This amiable lady insisted that 
the delicate young recruit should take her place in the bed with her husband. In the memoir, 
the account of the march is highly colored. 
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preceding winter in the city of Philadelphia, had been censured; 
which gave him offence. The consequence was he sought for re- 
venge. He conspired with Sir Henry Clinton to deliver West Point 
and all the American army into the hands of the British; which 
he meant to accomplish during General Washington's absence in 
Connecticut. But the plot was providentially disconcerted. Ma- 
jor Andre, Adjutant General in the British army, an illustrious 
young officer, had been sent as a spy to concert the plan of opera- 
tions with Arnold. On his return he was overtaken, condemned 
by a court-martial, and executed.* Arnold made his escape by 
getting on board the Vulture, a British vessel but his character wears 
a stigma, which time can never efface. 

In the morning, she crossed the Hudson near Fort Clinton. 
This is one of the most beautiful and useful rivers in the United 
States. It takes its name, as do many others in America, from its 
discoverer. Its source is between the lakes Ontario and Cham- 
plain, running in a southern direction two hundred and fifty miles, 
till it falls into the ocean, where it forms a part of New York harbor. 
It is navigable for ships of almost any burthen to the city of the 
same name, a hundred and thirty-six miles from its mouth. 

They marched on level land, and quickly had orders to parade 
for inspection. The soldiers were detached into their proper com- 
panies and regiments. It fell to her lot to be in Capt. Webb's 
company of light infantry, in Col. SheparcTs regiment, and in Gen- 
eral Paterson's Brigade. 44 

*A particular account of his behaviour, from the time he was captured to his execu- 
tion, would heave the most stubborn bosom and affect the magnanimous mind. 

44 Our heroine enlisted in the Fourth Massachusetts Regiment, commanded at that time 
by Col. William Shepard of Westfield, but soon afterwards by Col. Henry Jackson of Boston. 
This regiment was the old Ninth. Col. Shepard had command of it from 1777 to 1782. 
George Webb was one of the captains. 

Col. William Shepard was born December 1, 1787, son of Deacon John Shepard. He 
entered the army at the age of seventeen; was in 1759, a captain under Gen. Amherst in the old 
French war; and was in various battles, as at Fort William Henry, Crown Point, &c. He 
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The second day she drew a French fusee, a knapsack, cartridge- 
box, and thirty cartridges. Her next business was to clean her 
piece, and to exercise once every morning in the drill, and at four 
o'clock, p. m. on the grand parade. Her garb was exchanged for 
a uniform peculiar to the infantry. It consisted of a blue coat 
lined with white, with white wings on the shoulders and cords on 
the arms and pockets; a white waistcoat, breeches or overhauls 
and stockings, with black straps about the knees; half boots, a 
black velvet stock, and a cap, with a variegated cockade on one 
side, a plume tipped with red on the other, and a white sash about 
the crown. Her martial apparatus, exclusive of those in marches, 
were a gun and bayonet, a cartridge box and hanger with white 
belts. She says she learned the manual exercise with facility and 
dispatch, though she lost her appetite; which, through favor, she 
afterwards recovered. 

Her stature is perhaps more than the middle size; that is, 
five feet and seven inches. The features of her face are regular; 
but not what a physiognomist would term the most beautiful. 
Her eye is lively and penetrating. She has a skin naturally clear, 
and flushed with a blooming carnation. But her aspect is rather 
masculine and serene, than effeminate and sillily jocose. Her 
waist might displease a coquette: but her limbs are regularly pro- 
portioned. Ladies of taste considered them handsome, when in 
the masculine garb.* Her movement is erect, quick and strong: 
gestures naturally mild, animating and graceful; speech deliberate, 
with firm articulation. Her voice is not disagreeable for a female* 

married Sarah Dewey, who was his wife fifty-seven years. Entering the army of the Revolu- 
tion as lieutenant-colonel, he was colonel in 1777, and in 1782 a brigadier-general. He fought 
in twenty-two battles. He was afterwards major-general of the militia. From 1797, he was a 
member of Congress six years. For thirty-four years he was a professor of religion, and a con* 
sUnt attendant upon public worship. His house was a house of prayer. He died at Westfield, 
Mass., November 11, 1817, aged nearly eighty. — [Allen's Biog. Diet., 3d. edit.] 

*She wore a bandage about her breasts, during her disguise, for a very different pur- 
pose from that which females wear round their waists. It is not improbable that the 
severe pressure of this bandage served to compress the bosom, while the waist had every 
natural convenience for augmentation. 
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Such is the natural formation and such the appearance of the 
Female whom I have now introduced into a service dreadful I hope 
to most men, and certainly destructive to all. Perhaps, exclusive 
of other irregularities, we must announce the commencement of 
such an enterprise a great presumption in a female, on account of 
the inadequateness of her nature. Love and propensity are nearly 
allied; and we have already discovered the efficacy of both. No 
love is without hope: but that only is genuine which has for its 
object virtue, and is attended with resolution and magnanimity. 
By these the animal economy is enabled to surmount difficulties 
and to accomplish enterprises and attain objects, which are un- 
attainable by the efforts of the other passions. When love sinks 
into despondency, the whole system becomes enervated, and is 
rendered incapacitated for the attainment of common objects. 
What is Liberty — I mean, in a genuine sense? The love of it 
prompts to the exposure of our property and the jeopardy of our 
lives. This is the surest definition of it: For interwoven with 
and dependent on it, are all our enjoyments. Consequently, love, 
the noblest passion in man, in no other instance can do more or 
better show its effects. 



CHAPTER VII 

March by stages from West Point to Haerlem; from thence to White Plains. Her Com- 
- pany of infantry engage a party of Dutch cavalry. Retreat and are reinforced by 
Col. Sproat. Capture of the British Army under Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
where our heroine does duty during the siege. 

SIX years having elapsed since our revolutionary Epoch, four 
years and ten months since our ever memorable Indepen- 
dence — Columbia's Daughter treads the field .of Mars! 45 
And though she might, like Flora, have graced the damask rose, 

45 The time when Deborah Sampson joined the army is here declared to have been May, 
1781. The same statement is made in the MS. memoir; where, after relating the manner of 
her leaving home in April, 1781, as she affirms; her visiting Taunton, New Bedford, Boston, 
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and have continued, peradventure, in the contemplation and un- 
molested enjoyment of her rural and sylvan scenes; yet for a season 
she chose the sheathless cutlass and the martial plume. She is a 
nymph scarcely past her teens! Think females, think — but do not 
resolve till you shall have heard the sequel. 

We have already found that she did not engage in this perhaps 
unprecedented achievement without the precaution of reflection 
and pathetic debates on the cause. And this renders her more ex- 
cusable than many soldiers who rush, like the horse, to the battle, 
before they establish their proper ultimatum, which is derived only 
from a thorough investigation of the principles of the contention. 
Happy for us that a dissemination of this knowledge is oftener the 
effect of a confederated Republic, than of the jurisdiction of an un- 
limited monarch. But neither a delirium, nor love in distraction, 
has driven her precipitate to this direful extremity. In cool blood, 
yet with firm attachment, we now see blended in her the peerless- 
ness of enterprise, the deportment, ardor and heroism of the veteran, 
with the milder graces, vigor and bloom of her secreted, softer 
sex. 

Dedham, and other towns; her enlistment at Bellingham, &c., — she adds, "It was near the 
last of April when we arrived at Worcester, where a regular muster and enrolment took place 
.... A large company of us then commenced our march for the camp at West Point, 
commanded by a sergeant, who was sent from the lines for that purpose." She then describes 
at considerable length, and in an animated, picturesque style, the march to the Hudson. "We 
crossed the Housatcnic," she says, "at New Milford, on the 12th of May.'* A day or two 
later, they crossed the Hudson at West Point, and joined the army. These statements are 
made by Mr. Mann as the mouth-piece of Deborah Sampson. 

Notwithstanding this fulness and particularity of statement, there is much reason to be- 
lieve that she did not enlist till at least a year later. In her petition to the General Court in 
January, 1792, she says she enlisted May 20, 1782. Capt. Thorp, the muster-master, says 
she enlisted on that day; the resolve of the General Court makes the same statement; the records 
of the First Baptist Church in Middleborough say, that, in the spring of 1782, she put on men's 
clothes, and enlisted as a soldier. In any ordinary case, such evidence would be decisive. In 
the aforesaid petition, she would assuredly make the most of her case. If she had participated 
in the campaign which resulted in the triumph at Yorktown, she would have said so. Her 
silence proves, in our apprehension, that she did not. But Mr. Mann desired to make an in- 
teresting book; and therefore included among the experiences of Deborah Sampson the great 
campaign of 1781. This matter has been fully considered in the Introduction. 
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On the tenth day in the morning, atremife-beat, the company 
to which she belonged, with some others, had orders to parade and 
march. They drew four days' provision ; which, with her large sack 
of clothes and martial apparatus, would have been a burden too 
much for females accustomed only to delicate labor. She left 
some of her clothes, performed the march, and use soon became a 
second nature. 

As the infantry belonged to the rangers, a great part of their 
business was scouting; which they followed in places most likely 
for success. In this duty she continued till they arrived at Haer- 
lem; where they continued a few days and then proceeded in like 
manner to White Plains. Here they, in their turn, kept the lines, 
and had a number of small skirmishes; but nothing uncommon 
occurred in these places. 

On July 3d, she experienced in a greater degree, what she had 
before mostly known by anticipation. 46 Captain Webb's com- 

46 We know of no reason to doubt the truth of what is related in this paragraph and that 
immediately succeeding. A better statement, abridged from the MS. memoir, with some ad- 
ditions, is the following: — 

About the 10th of June, a detachment of troops, including our heroine, received orders to 
go out on a scouting-party. They crossed the Hudson at Stony Point. This brought them 
to the east side of that river. Their destination was the Neutral Ground between the American 
and British armies. They halted for one night at Tarrytown, where the detachment was divided 
into two parties. They soon came into the vicinity of the enemy's pickets, which they were 
careful to elude. They proceeded as far as Haerlem, within the British lines, and only eight 
miles from the city of New York, then held by the British army. After making such observa- 
tions of the enemy's positions as they were able, they turned back to the White Plains. About 
the 25th of June, they left the White Plains, and directed their course towards the Hudson. 
The next day, the skirmish happened which is related in the text. It took place in the neighbor- 
hood of Tappan Bay, between Sing Sing and Tarrytown. The party encountered was a de- 
tachment from Col. Delancey's regiment of dragoons, consisting chiefly, if not wholly, of Tories, 
and then stationed at Morrisania, near the Sound. This regiment consisted in part of de- 
scendants of the old Dutch settlers: hence the phrase in the text, "Dutch cavalry." Delancey 
was an active officer; and his regiment made frequent incursions beyond the British lines, bent 
on rapine and often committing acts of great cruelty. 

The enemy commenced the attack by a volley from their carbines; then suddenly wheeled 
about and galloped away. The Americans, being on foot, had no opportunity to return the 
fire. Repeating the attack, their second fire was answered by a most deadly discharge from 
the Continentals. The enemy being re-enforced by a party of Tories on foot, the Americans 
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pany being on a scout in the morning, and headed by Ensign Town, 
came up with a party of Dutch cavalry from Gen. Delancie's core 
then in Morsena. They were armed with carabines, or fusees, and 
broad swords. The action commenced on their side. The Ameri- 
cans withstood two fires before they had orders to retaliate. The 
ground was then warmly disputed for considerable time. At 
length the infantry were obliged to give way: but they were quickly 
reinforced by a detachment led on by Col. Sproat, a valiant officer 
of the second Massachusetts regiment. 47 They were then too 
much for the enemy, although a large number had landed from 
boats for their assistance. The ground they had gained was then 
measured back with precipitance, even to a considerable distance 
within their own lines, where the action terminated. 

The Americans having retired to their encampment, our fair 
soldier, with some others, came near losing her life by drinking 
cold water. She says she underwent more with the fatigue and 
heat of the day, than by fear of being killed; although her left- 
hand man was shot dead at the second fire, and her ears and eyes 

were compelled to retreat to a piece of woods near by, still keeping up a scattering fire. They 
were soon strengthened by the arrival of part of Col. Sproat's regiment, and poured in a des- 
tructive fire upon the enemy, who were speedily compelled to a hasty and disorderly retreat, 
after sustaining a heavy loss. 

It must have been in this encounter that she was wounded, although "The Female Re- 
view" and the MS. memoir represent the wound as having been received in a skirmish with a 
marauding party of Tories at a later period. Both in her petition to the General Court, Jan- 
uary, 1792, and in her declaration under oath, September, 1818, she says she was wounded at 
Tarrytown. 

47 This excellent officer, Col. Ebeneser Sproat, was a native of Middleborough. He was 
the tallest man in the brigade of Gen. John Glover, of which his regiment formed a part; being 
six feet and four inches in height. Of the perils of the war he largely partook, being engaged in 
the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, and many others. His superior excellence as 
a disciplinarian attracted the notice of the Baron Steuben, inspector-general of the army, who 
appointed him inspector of the brigade. After the war, he was one of the leaders in the enter- 
prise of settling the present State of Ohio; and was known to the Indians as the "Big Buckeye;" 
whence originated the term since applied to all the people of that State. He died suddenly, at 
Marietta, his residence, in February, 1805, aged fifty-three.— [Hildreth's Early Settlers of Ohio] 

Our author is not careful about his spelling. In the text we have "Gen. Delancie" for Col. 
Delancey; 'core" instead of corps; and Morrisania is transformed into "Morsena," all in a 
single line. 
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were continually tormented with the expiring agonies and horrid 
scenes of many others struggling in their blood. She recollects 
but three on her side who were killed, John Beeby, James Battles 
and Nooble Spern. 48 She escaped with two shots through her 
coat, and one through her cap. 

Perhaps by this time some may be ready to tax her with ex- 
treme obduracy, and without mercy to announce her void of all 
delicacy of sentiment and feeling. And really, had this been her 
customary plight in her kitchen at home, she might not have passed 
for an agreeable companion: for she was perfectly besmeared with 
gunpowder. But if we reflect that this was not the effect of indo- 
lence or sluttishness, but for aught we know, of the most endearing 
attachment to her country, it ought at least to awaken the grati- 
tude of those who may remain too callous to this great philanthropic 
passion. It behooves every one to consider that war, though to the 
highest degree destructive and horrid, is effectually calculated 
to rouze up many tender and sympathetic passions. If the princi- 
ples of humanity and benevolence are ever to be forced into exertion, 
war, which should be. the last resource, must have the desired effect. 
And this renders it at best, but a necessary evil; and the promoters 
of it are the subjects of the greatest aspersion. Let us be free from 
all other evils, to which dire necessity does not prompt, and we 
may excuse even a female for taking arms in defence of all that is 
dear and lovely. She doubtless once thought she could never look 
on the battle array. She now says no pen can describe her feelings 
experienced in the commencement of an engagement, the sole ob- 
ject of which is to open the sluices of human blood. The unfeigned 
tear of humanity has more than once started into her eyes in the 
rehearsal of such a scene as I have just described. 49 

48 Others were killed and wounded, she knew not how many. These names she happened 
to remember, as she was well acquainted with the persons. The proper spelling is John Beebe, 
James Battles, Noble Sperin. 

49 At this place she mentions, in the MS. memoir, that, just after this skirmish, she came 
to be under the command of Col. Henry Jackson, a native of Boston. But Col. Jackson did 
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From this time till Autumn nothing unusual in war happened 
to her. Indeed it may be said everything she did in this situation 
was singular; much of which might afford amusement and moral 
inferences. But the limits prescribed to these Memoirs will not 
admit the detail of minute circumstances. 60 

In August, the Marquis de la Fayette had been dispatched 
from the main army to contemplate the operations of Lord Corn- 
wallis's army in Virginia. After a multiplicity of military manoe- 
uvres between them, his Lordship selected Yorktown and Glou- 
cester Point as the most conspicuous and advantageous posts for 
the seat of military operations. Yorktown lies on the river of the 

not assume the command of the Fourth Massachusetts Regiment, in which she was a soldier, 
till some time in 1784, upon the promotion of Col. Shepard, its former commander, to the rank 
of brigadier-general: so that here is additional evidence that our heroine did not join the army 
till May, 1782. 

In the MS. memoir, in immediate connection with the mention of Col. Jackson, she also 
says, "In Col. Jackson's regiment I readily recognised Dr. James Thacher of Plymouth, our 
surgeon. I had before known him at his house and in its vicinity," &c. It appears from Dr. 
Thacher's "Military Journal," a work of high authority in regard to the Revolutionary War, 
that he was at this time surgeon of Col. Henry Jackson's regiment. "Col. Henry Jackson, who 
commands our regiment," he says, "is a native of Boston. He is very respectable as a com- 
mander, is gentlemanly in his manners, strongly attached to military affairs, and takes a pe- 
culiar pride in the discipline and martial appearance of his regiment." The MS. memoir, from 
which I have so often quoted, speaks of Col. Jackson in terms of the warmest eulogy. "There 
was," it says, "an affability and yet a dignity of manner that won the hearts of all under his 
command. This rendered obedience to orders, and submission to discipline, easy." 

Col. Jackson, after the war, resided in Boston, was we believe a brigadier-general in the 
militia, and had the care of Mrs. Swan's large property while her husband was a prisoner in 
France. He is represented as having been an elegant and fascinating man. He died in 1809. 
and his remains were deposited in Mrs. Swan's tomb in Dorchester. He was never married. 

50 We now enter on the details of the glorious and decisive campaign of 1781. The var- 
ious operations included in this campaign are related with much more fulness in the MS. memoir 
than in this volume. The account extends through eighty pages, equalling in length the pre- 
vious portion of the memoir. But this account, it is perfectly evident, was not furnished by De- 
borah Sampson, but was taken by Mr. Mann, the compiler, from the printed accounts of those 
transactions, especially from Thacher's "Military Journal." This work must have been before 
him all the while; for he borrows from it constantly, and uses the very words of Dr. Thacher in 
more than twenty instances; and yet Deborah Sampson is represented as the speaker through 
the whole. This portion of the MS. memoir is written in a better style than the preceding and 
subsequent portions, indicating its origin. Dr. Thacher was present at the siege of Yorktown. 
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same name, which empties into the Chesapeak. It forms a capa- 
cious harbor, admitting ships of great burthen. Gloucester 
Point being on the opposite side, and projecting so far into the river 
that the distance being but about a mile, they entirely command 
the navigation of it. Thither Cornwallis with 7,000 excellent 
troops repaired, strongly fortified the places, and made other good 
arrangements. 

About the last of August Count de Grasse arrived with a 
powerful French fleet in the Chesapeak, and blockaded Yorktown 
by water. Soon after, Admiral Graves with a fleet appeared off 
the capes of Virginia. The French immediately slipped their 
cables, turned out of their anchorage ground, and an action suc- 
ceeded; and though both sides sustained considerable loss, it was 
not decisive. 

The Generals Washington and Rochambeau had previously 
moved their main armies to the southward: and when they heard 
of the French Admiral's arrival in the Chesapeak they made the 
most rapid marches till they arrived at the head of the Elk. With- 
in an hour after their arrival they received an express from De 
Grasse, with the joyful intelligence of his arrival and situation. 
The combined armies embarked on board the vessels which the 
French Admiral had previously prepared to transport them down 
the Chesapeak; and by the 25th of September they landed at 
Williamsburgh. The American and French Chief Commanders 
had reached Williamsburgh by excessive travelling eleven days 
sooner. They immediately proceeded to visit the Admiral on 
board the Ville de Paris. A council being called and their plan of 
co-operation settled, they returned; and all the Americans and 
allied troops soon formed a collision at Williamsburgh. 61 Fayette 
had previously been joined by 3,000 under the Marquis de St. 
Simon: The whole regular force thus collected amounted to nearly 
12,000 men, exclusive of the Virginia militia, which were called 

51 "Formed a junction," — "united their forces," the writer means to say. 
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to service, and commanded by Governor Nelson. Preparations 
were then made with great dispatch for putting the army in a 
situation to move on to Yorktown. 

It is almost needless to mention the hardships that common 
soldiers must have undergone in so long and rapid a march. The 
deficiency of clothing, particularly of shoes, but most of all, the 
scanty and wretched quality of provisions, augmented their suffer- 
ings. Our heroine sustained her march from some part of New 
York with good heart, and without faltering, till the day on which 
she landed with the troops at Williamsburgh. She was then much 
indisposed; which was not the only time she had experienced the 
inconveniences of the concealment of her sex. She puked for 
several hours without much intermission; which she imputed chiefly 
to the rolling of the vessel. With the rest, she here drew good pro- 
vision and spirits: and by the next day, she was revived; and the 
lustre and august manoeuvring of the army seemed to perfect a 
cure beyond the reach of medicine. 

On the morning of the 28th of September, after parade and 
review, General Orders were read to the armies; wherein his Ex- 
cellency, Gen. Washington, emphatically enjoined — "If the enemy 
should be tempted to meet the army on its march, the General 
particularly enjoins the troops to place their principal reliance on the 
bayonet, that they may prove the vanity of the boast, which the 
British make of their peculiar prowess in deciding battles by that 
weapon." After this, the American and French Chief Comman- 
ders personally addressed their armies. Our blooming soldier, 
always attentive to understand every new manoeuvre and event- 
ful scene, happened to stand so near his Excellency Gen. Washing- 
ton, that she heard distinctly what he said. He spoke with firm 
articulation and winning gestures: but his aspect and solemn mode 
of utterance affectingly bespoke the great weight, that rested on 
his mind. The common soldiers were before mostly ignorant of 
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the expedition, upon which they were going. 62 Being now in- 
formed by General Orders and the affectionate addresses of their 
leaders, every countenance, even of many who had discovered a 
mutinizing spirit, wore an agreeable aspect, and a mutual harmony 
and reverential acquiescence in the injunctions of their commanders 
were reciprocated through the whole. 

The phalanx composed the advanced guards, and was mostly 
commanded by De La Fayette. Our heroine was one of these; 
and by reason of the absence of a non-commissioned officer, she 
was appointed to supply his place. Just before the setting of the 
sun, Col. Scammell, being officer of the day, brought word for the 
army to halt two miles from Yorktown. The officers and soldiers 
were strictly enjoined to lie on their arms all night. 

Such language (strange to say) was perfectly familiar to our 
fair soldier. It did not even excite in her a tremor, although it 
was a prelude to imminent danger. She had been used to keep her 
martial apparatus bright and in the best order, as they were often 
prematurely wanted. Anticipating no greater danger than she 
had often actually experienced, although she foreboded a great 
event, she acquiesced in the mandates of her officers with a calm- 
ness that might have surprised an unexperienced soldier. 

Next morning, after roll-call, their equipments again reviewed, 
they went through the quick motions of loading and firing blank 
cartridges by the motion of the sword. They formed in close 
column, displayed* to the right and left, and formed again. The 
grand division then displayed, formed by platoon, when they were 
ordered to march in the best order. The next day, Col. Scammell, 
approaching the enemy's works, was mortally wounded and taken 
prisoner by a party of horse in ambuscade. Yorktown was this 
day strongly invested by the allied armies. Their lines being 

♦Deployed. 

52 No soldier in the American army, after reaching Philadelphia, could have been igno- 
nrat as to the design o! the expedition. 
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formed, the French extending from the river above the town to a 
morass, where they were met by the Americans on the right, their 
hard fatigues begun. They continued more than a week laborious, 
sustaining a very heavy cannonade from the besieged. This busi- 
ness came near proving too much for a female in her teens. Being 
naturally ambitious, it was mortification too severe for her to be 
outdone. Many apparently able-bodied men complained they 
were unfit for duty, and were relieved. Among others, she affected 
pleasure in giving them the mortifying consolation — that, although 
she believed their fever was settled upon them, she hoped it would 
prove nothing worse than the cannon or gunpowder fever. 

The fifth night she was one of a party who was ordered to 
work ou a battery, the completion of which had been prevented by 
a too intense rain of bombs. Before morning she was almost ready 
to yield to the horrors of despair. Her hands were so blistered 
that she could scarcely open or shut them : and it was nearly twenty- 
four hours since she had taken much nourishment. But she re- 
solved to persevere as long as nature would make her efforts; 
which she effected almost beyond credibility. 

On the ninth, the American intrenchments being completed, 
a severe cannonade and bombardment commenced by them on the 
right, and continued all night without intermission. Next morn- 
ing, the French opened their redoubts and batteries on the left; and 
a tremendous roar of cannon and mortars continued that day with- 
out ceasing. Our heroine had never before seen either of the main 
armies together. Being thus brought into view of them and led 
on to a general engagement, doubtless excited in her sensations 
and emotions different from what she had before experienced. 
And I should need the pathos of a Homer, and the polished num- 
bers of a Hume or Pope to do justice to her feelings, or to exceed 
the reality of this scenery. The ground actually trembled for 
miles by the tremendous cannonade, which was incessantly main- 
tained by both sides day and night. Notwithstanding it was not 
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so horribly destructive as is generally the consequence of an open 
field action; yet the contemplation of two immense armies, headed 
by the most illustrious leaders, each strenuously contending for 
victory, must have afforded ideas peculiarly shocking and august. 
The nights exhibited scenes to the highest degree solemn and aw- 
fully sublime. Perpetual sheets of fire and smoke belched, as 
from a volcano, and towered to the clouds. And whilst the eye 
was dazzled at this, the ear was satiated and stunned by the tre- 
mendous explosion of artillery and the screaming of their shot. 5 * 

I shall here notice a heroic deed of this gallantress; which, 
while it deserves the applause of every patriot and veteran, must 
chill the blood of the tender and sensible female. 

Two bastion redoubts of the enemy having advanced two 
hundred yards on the left, which checked the progress of the com- 
bined forces, it was proposed to reduce them by storm. To in- 
spire emulation in the troops, the reduction of one was committed 
to the Americans, and the other to the French. A select corps 
was chosen. The command of the infantry was given to Fayette, 
with permission to manage as he pleased. He therefore ordered 
them to remember Cherry Valley and New London Quarter, and 
to retaliate accordingly, by putting them to the sword, after having 
carried the redoubts. 64 Our Heroine was one of these! At dark 
they marched to the assault with unloaded arms, but with fixed 
bayonets; and with unexampled bravery, attacking on all sides at 
once, after some time of violent resistance were complete victors of 
the redoubts. There were two women in the one attacked by the 

53 The cannonade, on the part of the British, commenced September 97; on the part of 
the allied army, not till the completion of their trenches, October 0. 

54 There is much reason for doubting the truth of this statement Dr. Thacher, who 
gives a particular account of the assault and capture of these two redoubts, makes no allusion 
to such orders. He says distinctly — "not a man was killed after he ceased to resist." "Such 
was the order displayed by the assailants, that all resistance was soon overcome.*' A New 
Hampshire captain, wishing to avenge the death of Colonel Scammell threatened to take the 
life of Major Campbell, who commanded the redoubt on the left of the British line; but Col. 
Alexander Hamilton, who led the storming party, would not suffer it to be done. 
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Americans, and when our fair soldier entered the third was unknown. 
After entering the carnage was shocking for a few minutes. She, 
standing near one of the women, heard her pronounce Yankee,* 
which was no sooner articulated, than she saw a bayonet plunged 
into her breast, and the crimson, vital liquid, that gushed from the 
incision, prevented her further utterance! After this, they cried 
and begged so on their knees for quarter, that the humanity of the 
Americans overcame all resentment, and they spared all who ceased 
to resist; for which they were afterwards applauded by their 
humane officers. Before they left the fort, one clapped her on the 
shoulder, and said — "Friend, fear not; you are only disfigured be- 
hind." She took no apparent notice of what he said, till an op- 
portunity presented: when, happy for her, she found it no worse! 
The lapelle of her coat dangled by string; which must have been 
the effect of a broad sword, or of a very close shot. 66 

Was not this enterprise, alone, in a female, worth the attain- 
ment of liberty? Yet, where is the fair one who could again 
hazard it! Methinks I see the crimson cheek of the female turn- 
ing pallid, her vigorous limbs relaxing and tottering in the re- 
hearsal of this eventful scene. Yet, let no one imagine I have 
painted it to the life. The fact is simply narrated; and the proper 

*The derivation of this word is from farmer Jonathan Hastings of Cambridge about 
1713. He used it to express a good quality. Thus, a yankee horse and yankee cider, 
were an excellent horse and excellent cider. 55 — The British used it wrongly, as a word of 
contempt to the Americans. Thus, when they marched out of Boston in 1775, they play- 
ed a march, called Yankee Doodle ; though the prediction of an active boy was — that their 
retrograde march would be to Chevy Chase. During this siege, two bombs having fell, 
their fuses were extracted whilst burning; one by a Female, the other by a Soldier. The 
contents of one were squash, of the other, molasses. 

55 This account of the derivation of the word "Yankee" is borrowed from Thacher's 
"Military Journal," p. 10. It is, nevertheless, wholly unsatisfactory. The more probable 
derivation is from the word "English," corrupted by the Indians into Yenglees, then Yanklees* 
and finally Yankees. 

56 Was Deborah Sampson here at this time? Did she work in the trenches, with blistered 
hands, on the night of the 7th October? Was she one of the storming-party on the night of the 
15th? Did she witness the surrender of CornwaJlis? We confess we have our doubts on the 
subject. 
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coloring is left for those peculiar inmates of the female benevolent 
and heroic breasts. I hasten to drop the scene. 

The French commanders, whose services demand the grati- 
tude of every American, led on their troops with a heroic bravery, 
scarcely to be excelled. And whilst De Grasse displayed much 
valor, and was doing great execution with his Armada, the Ameri- 
cans, headed by the ever dear and unrivalled Washington redoubled 
their activity and resolution. Nothing thus but inevitable ruin, 
or an entire surrender, awaited Cornwallis and on then 19th of 
October, after three weeks' severe storm, 57 an armistice having 
taken place for twenty-four hours, he was glad to accept the terms 
of capitulation. He was not permitted to march out with colors 
flying — an honor that had been refused to (Jen. Lincoln the pre- 
ceding winter, when he, with all the American garrison, was cap- 
tured in Charleston, South Carolina, 58 Lincoln was now appoint- 
ed to receive his sword and the submission of the royal army pre- 
cisely in the mode his own had been conducted. 

The marching out of such an immense army, as prisoners of 
war, must have been a scene the most solemn and important. 
The magnanimity which was discovered in Gen. Washington upon 
this occasion, was inexpressibly peculiar. Tears trickled from his 
eyes during the most of the scene. 6 * And a view of him in these 
moments must have forced a tear of reverential gratitude from the 
most obdurate. He thought of his Country! — Remember the 
Patriot — remember the Philanthropist! 

57 The allied forces, about 12,000 strong, arrived before Yorktown September 27. They 
were engaged till October in throwing up intrenchments; suffering all the while a severe can- 
nonade from the town. On the evening of the 0th they first opened fire on the British lines. 

58 Gen. Lincoln with his army, and the city of Charleston, surrendered to the British 
forces under Sir Henry Clinton, May It, 1780. 

50 Gen. Washington was not inclined to weep, and it is not likely that he wept on this 
occasion. Dr. Thacher, who was an eye-witness of the scene, and describes it with great par- 
ticularity, makes no mention of such want of self-control on the part of the American comman- 
der-in-chief. 
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Thus was the grand pillar of war at length broken down, and 
an ample foundation laid for the establishment of the so much 
celebrated and wished for palladium of peace. We certainly owe 
this event, at least, in a great measure to our generous auxiliaries. 
Had they not lent us their powerful and timely aid, America, for 
anything we can tell, might have still clanked her chain under a 
monarchical and despotic sway. Must not a remembrance of their 
Leaders, particularly of Fayette, start the tear of gratitude, and of 
filial and sympathetic attachment? He generously and nobly 
made Columbia's Cause his own. Unhappy man! Happy per- 
haps he might have continued, had not his philanthropic designs 
been baffled in his exertions to put them in execution in his native 
country. Disappointed in these, his warmest wishes, behold him 
dragging out a more useful intended existence in a loathsome dun- 
geon!* O wretched, inhuman return for philanthropy — the best 
services of man! 

See vegetable nature all conspire 
To make man blest, his ultimate desire: 
Yet, mark how erring to great nature's plan, 
That man, made wise, should be unjust to man! 

Whilst our blood can never cease to thrill with indignation for his 

♦Soon after the revolution in France, an accusation was decreed against him; and 
in attempting to escape, he was apprehended in Magdeburg and imprisoned. Heaven 
grant, he may have been liberated before this time! 60 

60 On the memorable 10th of August, 1702, the populace of Paris rose in arms, attacked 
the Palace* of the Tuileries, massacred the Swiss guards, and dethroned the king. Lafayette, 
who, during the earlier part of the French Revolution, had concurred in the constitutional re- 
forms decreed by the National Assembly, and who was at this time in command of an army 
stationed on the frontiers to oppose the Prussian invasion, now felt his own life to be in peril 
from popular violence. He was, indeed, at this juncture, accused of treason by the popular 
leaders, and a price was set upon his head. He therefore, on the 17th of August, quitted the 
army and the territory of France with twelve officers of rank, intending to proceed to the 
United States. They had travelled but a short distance, when they were all taken prisoners 
by the Prussians; and Lafayette was put in close confinement in the castle of Magdeburg, once 
the abode of Baron Trenck, and was soon after imprisoned in the strong fortress of Olmuts. 
To the honor of Napoleon it should be said that one of the articles of tbe Treaty of Campo 
Formio, October 18, 1707, negotiated under the pressure of that conqueror's great successes in 
Italy, stipulated for the release of Lafayette, after Washington had interceded for him in vain. 
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sufferings, may our gratitude and reverence never cool towards 
this illustrious but distressed nobleman. May a reciprocity of 
friendship and affection conciliate and cement us more strongly 
with France, our once helpful and now sister republic. We solicit 
England to shake hands with Columbia, her natural offspring. 
Let the banners of war be forever furled, the sword of contention 
sheathed in its proper place; and may she always forget to prove 
inimical to her established Cause. May philanthropy become as 
extensive as the nations of the earth. Men shall then quite their 
fallacious pursuits, retire to their respective and proper occupations, 
and learn humility and propriety of conduct. Then shall mutual 
harmony, peace and prosperity pervade the world. 

I shall leave our fair Soldier, or as she was frequently called, 
the blooming boy, in winter quarters not far from West Point and 
the banks of the Hudson, or North River, in what were called the 
York huts. She arrived at this place in December, much debilitated 
and dispirited by hard marches and fatigues. She was destitute 
of shoes, as were most of the soldiers during the march; excepting 
raw hides, which they cut into straps and fastened about their feet. 
It was not uncommon to track them by the bleeding of their feet 
on the snow and ice. 61 And it appeared, their officers fared not 
much better; although they used their greatest efforts to soothe, 
animate and encourage the soldiers, principally with the prospects 
of peace and the great honor they should gain by persevering to 
the end. 

Just before their arrival, one of her company having been 
severely chastised for stealing poultry, importuned her to desert 
with him and two others. But she not only disdainfully refused, 
but used all the eloquence of which she was mistress, to dissuade 
them from so presumptive an attempt. Having hazarded one 
desperate presumption herself, she chose to take her lot in the 

61 There is nothing of this sort in the MS. memoir, nor in Thacher's "Military Journal." 
Of course, there is exaggeration here. 
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present and future ills; though peradventure her sex might in some 
measure have justified her breach of contract. The arguments she 
enforced were — that it would not only be an evidence of disloyalty 
to their country, a token of cowardice, a breach of civil obligation, 
but the greatest jeopardy of their lives. As female eloquence is 
generally irresistible, they here yielded to its energy: although they 
were insensible that it was articulated through female organs. 

Having repaired the huts, in which business she froze her feet 
to that degree that she lost all her toe-nails, the soldiers were culled, 
in order that all who had not had the small-pox might be inoculated. 
The soldiers who were to be inoculated, paraded; when our heroine 
for the first time, shewed an aversion to it. Determined to hazard 
taking this malignant distemper unaware, she would even have 
falsified the truth of her having had it, sooner than have gone to the 
hospital; where the pride and glory of her sex, the source of the 
blooming boy, might have been disclosed. 62 

She did duty, sometimes as a common soldier and sometimes 
as a serjeant; which was mostly on the lines, patrolling, collecting 
fuel, &c. As the winter was very intense, the snow the most of the 
time deep, I shall leave it for the considerate to imagine the unusual 
hardships of a female in this situation. She went cheerful to her 
tasks, and was never found loitering when sent on duty or enter- 
prize. 

62 In the MS. memoir, she says, "Dreading the exposure of my person, and the consequent 
discovery of my sex, far more than death, I told a plump lie to the surgeon, in the statement that 
I had - long since experienced that disease. I preferred to hazard taking the small-pox rather 
than go to the hospital. I was therefore excused, and by the favor of a kind Providence escaped 
the contagion, though often exposed to it." 

Dr. Thacher places the inoculation of the troops for small-pox in January, 1782. Of 
course, it took place before her enlistment. He inoculated, he says, about two hundred, in- 
cluding women and children. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Building of the colonnade on West Point after the opening of the Campaign. Writes to 
her mother. A severe skirmish, where she receives two wounds, and is left in the 
French hospital. Returns to the army on their lines. Is left with a sick soldier in 
a Dutchman's family, who is a Tory and treats her ill. Heroic adventure in her 
mode of Retaliation. She and a party, being attacked by a party of Dutch Cavalry, 
are obliged to ford a dangerous ferry. The main Army retire to Winter Quarters 
at New Windsor. She is one of a detachment sent to reinforce Gen. Schuyler in sub- 
duing the Indians on the Frontiers above Albany; where a number of horrid scenes 
are exhibited. 

HAVING now furnished a clue by which the succeeding com- 
mon occurrences of our distinguished Fair, whilst a soldier, 
may be gathered, I shall not tire the patience of the reader 
in their enumeration. Though, as common as they then were to 
her, could they be exhibited afresh by an indifferent female, I am 
confident I have not a reader but would think his leisure interims 
luxuriantly employed in their recital. But I hasten to a narration 
of those on which to dwell must be luxury and wonder; but to pass 
them unnoticed, criminal injustice. 

Though peace had not longer been anticipated than wished 
for, yet the conduct of both armies after the opening of the cam- 
paign seemed to place it as a matter of extreme uncertainty. The 
opening of this campaign was distinguished by the building of a 
Colonnade, or rather a Bowery, on West Point. It was begun on 
the 2d of May, and completed after about three weeks* fatigue. 
In this business our heroic Female often worked against the most 
robust and expert soldier: and had not the delicate texture of her 
frame been concealed, it would doubtless have been judged that 
she was very unequally mated. 

When this delightful building was finished, the officers held 
a meeting of social intercourse and conviviality. The full, spark- 
ling bowl was here handed cheerfully round. Many toasts of 
health and long life were drank to the half-divine Washington — 
to the true sons of freedom and republicanism — to the increase and 
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perpetuity of our alliance with France, and giving three cheers for 
the newborn Dauphin of that realm, they concluded the day. 63 

The reader has long enough been in suspense to know what 
effect her elopement had on her mother and connections, and what 
method she took to pacify, as we may suppose, their half distracted 
minds. Though she received her education in obscurity, the news 
of her elopement, or among other conjectures, that she had come to 
some untimely catastrophe, flew to a great distance. Her mother, 
raising a thousand doubts and fears was almost inconsolably 
wretched. Sometimes she harbored the too often poignant reflec- 
tion, that her too rigorous exertions to precipitate her union with 
the gentleman I have before mentioned had driven her to some 
direful and fatal alternative. The like dire, alternate thoughts 
filled her undissembled lover with emotions he could ill conceal. 
And like a man of sense and breeding he commiserated each of 
their misfortunes. Frantic at times, when reflection had pictured 
to his imagination all her frightful groups of ideas and images, 
he would curse his too overbearing importunity and too open dec- 
laration of his passions. These, he too late surmised, were the 
cause of her leaving him abruptly (which, by the bye, is the reverse 
of common circumstances), and for aught he knew of her casual 
exit from all earthly objects; or, that the too warm pressure of his 
love had rendered him odious, and that she had too justly punished 

63 Dr. Thacher notices the erection of this edifice, and the magnificent festival in it after 
it was finished. The festival was on the 31st of May, 1782. Abont one thousand men were 
employed about ten days in the construction of this curious edifice, under the direction of Major 
Villef ranche, an ingenious French engineer. It was on the esplanade of West Point, and was 
composed of the simple materials which the common trees of that vicinity afforded. It was 
six hundred feet in length, and thirty in width, supported by a grand colonnade of one hundred 
and eighteen pillars made of the trunks of trees. The roof consisted of branches of trees curious- 
ly interwoven, and the walls were of the same materials, leaving the ends entirely open. "This 
superb structure," he says, "in symmetry of proportion, neatness of workmanship, and ele- 
gance of arrangement, has seldom, perhaps, been surpassed on any temporary occasion." The 
festival held in this remarkable edifice was in honor of the new-born Dauphin of France and of 
the French alliance. The MS. memoir, from which I have often quoted, describes the edifice 
and the festival in exact accordance with the account given by Dr. Thacher; in no less than 
twelve instances, using his very words. Of course, this could not be by mere accident. 
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him by throwing herself into the embraces of a more agreeable rival. 
He determined however, were it practicable, once more to see her, 
and to congratulate her on her union with a better componlbn 
than he could make; or, should she conceive as he once thought she 
had, a growing affection for him, he should rejoice to find himself 
in the road for that happiness which alone could render his existence 
satisfactory, or scarcely desirable. 

For this purpose one of her brothers made a fruitless expedi- 
tion a number of hundred miles to the Eastward among some of 
her relations. 64 Her suitor took his route to the westward, and 
among his rambles, he visited the seat of war; where he saw his 
half adorable object of love. But as fortune, adverse or propitious, 
would have it, he knew not that she who appeared in martial at- 
tire was the tender object who occupied the most distinguished 
seat in his bosom. Her eyes were not deceptory; and when she 
heard the articulation of her name in his enquiries, it was not be- 
cause she slighted him, nor because she was enraptured with his 
love, that she a second time hastened from his presence. The big 
tear trembled in her eye, and when she turned to conceal her emo- 
tions, she silently and reluctantly bid him adieu/ 6 

After many wearisome steps and unsuccessful researches, he 
returned home; when it was concluded that she must have crossed 
the wide Atlantic, or have found an untimely sepulchre in her own 
country. She was preserved; and she only could cure the cruel 
suspense and racking sensations which [it] would be brutal to suppose 

64 Thif brother went to Meduncook, now Friendship, on the seacoast of Maine, to fee 
if the had not taken up a residence there with the children of Joshua Bradford, who had mar- 
ried her mother's eldest sister, Hannah Bradford. See note, page 37. This place is a few 
miles west of Penobscot Bay. 

66 The account here given is not accurate. Deborah saw him: it is not certain that he 
saw her. Some of her comrades told her of the inquiries he was making respecting her. By 
this means, also, she actually heard from home; heard that her mother and other friends were 
well ; that a great excitement had been occasioned by her elopement. She says she felt tenderly 
towards him, and would gladly have thanked him for his interest in her welfare; but she did 
not speak to him, and would not risk a discovery of herself to him. He therefore returned with- 
out success. 
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did not pervade their bosoms on this occasion. The mind is scarce- 
ly capable of picturing a contrast more trying to the tender passions 
than this. And no doubt, she allotted her sequestered retirements 
to indulge the sorrowing, unnoticed tear; when the anguish of a 
mother, of her relatives and of him whose felicity she knew was 
perfectly interwoven with her own, took complete possession of her 
mind together. After striving a long time in vain to ease the dis- 
tress of her mother, and to exonerate the too intense burden of her 
own mind by writing, she found an opportunity, and enclosed to 
her the substance of the following: 66 

May, 1782. 
Dear Parent, 

On the margin of one of those rivers, which intersects and 
winds itself so beautifully majestic through a vast extent of terri- 
tory of the United States, is the present situation of your unworthy, 
but constant and affectionate daughter. I pretend not to justify, 
or even to palliate my clandestine elopement. In hopes of pacify-, 
ing your mind, which I am sure must be afflicted beyond measure, 
I write you this scrawl. Conscious of not having thus abruptly 
absconded by reason of any fancied ill treatment from you, or 
disaffection towards any, the thoughts of my disobedience are truly 
poignant. Neither have I a plea that the insults of man have 
driven me hence: And let this be your consoling reflection — that I 
have not fled to offer more daring insults to them by a proffered 
prostitution of that virtue which I have always been taught to 
preserve and revere. The motive is truly important; and when 
I divulge it, my sole ambition and delight shall be to make an 
expiatory sacrifice for my transgression. 

I am in a large, but well regulated family. My employment 
is agreeable, although it is somewhat different and more intense 

66 This letter was doubtless composed, like some o! Cicero's orations, long after the time 
when it was said to have been written. It is given in the MS. memoir with considerable varia- 
tion in the words, and in a more ambitious style. It is the composition of Mr. Mann, not of 
Deborah Sampson. The style differs not at all from that of the rest of the book. 
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than it was at home: But I apprehend it is equally as advantageous. 
My superintendents are indulgent; but to a punctilio, they de- 
mand a due observance of decorum and propriety of conduct. By 
this you must know, that I have become mistress of many useful 
lessons, though I have many more to learn. Be not too much 
troubled, therefore, about my present or future engagements; as I 
will endeavor to make that prudence and virtue my model for 
which, I own, I am much indebted to those who took the charge 
of my youth. 

My place of residence and the adjacent country are beyond 
description delightsome. The earth is now pregnant with vegeta- 
tion; and the banks of the river are already decorated with all the 
luxuriance of May. The cottages that peep over the rising grounds 
seem perched like eagles' nests; and the nobler buildings, well culti- 
vated plantations and the continual passing and re-passing of vessels 
in the river below, form one of the most pleasingly variegated and 
noble prospects, I may say, in the world. Indeed were it not for 
the ravages of war, of which I have seen more here than in Mass- 
achusetts, this part of our great continent would become a paradi- 
saical elysium. Heaven condescend that a speedy peace may con- 
stitute us a happy and independent nation: when the husband shall 
again be restored to his amiable consort, to wipe her sorrowing tear, 
the son to the embraces of his mourning parents and the lover to the 
tender, disconsolate and half distracted object of his love. — 

Your affectionate 

Daughter. 

This letter, being intrusted with a stranger, was intercepted. 
Let us now resume her progress in war. 

Passing over many marches, forward and retrograde, and num- 
berless incidental adventures and hardships peculiar to war, I come 
to other Memoirs, which must forcibly touch the passions of every 
bosom that is not callous to reflection and tenderness of feeling. 
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The business of war is devastation, rapine and murder. And 
in America, these brutal principles were never more horribly exem- 
plified than in this war. Hence the necessity of scouting ; which was 
the common business of the infantry, to which our heroine belonged. 
And some time in June of this year, she, with two sergeants, re- 
quested leave of their Captain to retaliate on the enemy, chiefly 
refugees and Tories in New York for their outrageous insults to 
the inhabitants beyond their lines. He replied — You three dogs 
have contrived a plan this night to be killed, and I have no men to 
lose." He however consented; and they beat for volunteers. 
Nearly all the company turned out; but only twenty were permit- 
ted to go. 67 — Near the close of the day they commenced their ex- 
pedition. They passed a number of guards and went as far as 
East Chester undiscovered; where they lay in ambush to watch 
the motions of those who might be on the plundering business. 
They quickly discovered that two parties had gone out; and whilst 
they were contriving how to entrap them, they discovered two 
boys, who were sent for provisions to a private cellar in the wood. 
One of them informed that a party had just been at his mother's, 
and were then gone to visit the Yankees, who were guarding the 
lines. Concealing from them that they were Americans, they ac- 
companied them to the cellar, or rather a cave, which they found 
well stored with provision, such as bacon, butter, cheese, crouts, 
early scrohons and jars of honey. They made a delicious repast, 
filled their sacks and informed the boys they were Yankees; upon 
which the cave loudly rung with their cries. Dividing into two 
parties, they set out centinels and again ambushed in place called 
in Dutch, Vonhoite. 

About four in the morning, a large party, chiefly on horseback 
and well armed, were saluted by one of the centinels; which was no 
sooner done than they returned a number of pistol and fusee shots 

67 The MS. memoir says about thirty were permitted to go, and that they belonged to 
three different companies. East Chester is four miles east of the Hudson. Tories were nu- 
merous thereabouts. 
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at the flash of his gun/ 8 A severe combat ensued. The Ameri- 
cans found horses without riders : they had then light-horse and foot. 
Our Gallantress having previously become a good horseman, im- 
mediately mounted an excellent horse. They pursued the enemy 
till they came to a quagmire, as it appeared by their being put to a 
nonplus. They rushed on them on the right and left, till as many 
as could escaped; the rest begged quarter. The dauntless Fair at 
this instant thought she felt something warmer than sweat run 
down her neck. Putting her hand to the place, she found the blood 
gushed from the left side of her head very freely. She said nothing, 
as she thought it no time to tell of wounds, unless mortal. Coming 
to a stand she dismounted, but had not strength to walk, or stand 
alone. She found her boot on her right leg filled with blood; 89 
and in her thigh, just below her groin, she found the incision of a 
ball, whence it issued. — Females! this effusion was from the veins 
of your tender sex, in quest of that Liberty you now so serenely 
possess. 

She told one of the sergeants she was so wounded she chose 
rather to be left in that horrid place, than be carried any further. 
They all, as one, concluded to carry her in case she could not ride. 
Here was her trial! A thousand thoughts and spectres at once 
darted before her. She had always thought she should rather die 
than disclose her sex to the army! And at that instant, almost in 
despair, she drew a pistol from a holster, and was nearly ready to 
execute the fatal deed. But divine goodness here stayed her hand: 

08 About two in the morning, according to the MS. memoir. The sentinel was stationed 
by the party to which our heroine belonged, to give notice of the approach of the party of refu- 
gees, who, according to the information obtained from the boy, were expected soon to repair 
to the dep6t of provisions. The sentinel gave notice by firing his gun; upon which, Deborah's 
party fired at the party of refugees, killing several, and putting the others to flight, after a short 
but severe struggle. 

60 The left leg, according to the MS. memoir. This shows that our author was not 
accurate in matters of detail. 
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and the shocking act and idea of suicide were soon banished by her 
cooler reason. 70 

Having rested a little, being destitute of any refreshment, her 
wounds became excessively painful; but nothing we may judge, 
to the anguish of her mind. Coming in view at length of the 
French encampment, near what was called Cron Pond, she says, 
it was to her like being carried reluctant to the place of execution. 

70 "I considered this as a death-wound, or as being equivalent to it; as it must, I thought, 
lead to the discovery of my sex. Covered with blood from head to foot, I told my companions 
I feared I had received a mortal wound; and I begged them to leave me to die on the spot; pre- 
ferring to take the small chance I should in this case have of surviving, rather than to be car- 
ried to the hospital. To this my comrades would not consent; but one of them took me before 
him on his horse, and in this painful manner I was borne six miles to the hospital of the French 
army, at a place called Croon Pond.* On coming in sight of the hospital, my heart again 
failed me. In a paroxysm of despair, I actually drew a pistol from the holster, and was about 
to put an end to my own life. That I did not proceed to the fatal act, I can ascribe only to the 
interposition of Divine Mercy. 

The French surgeon, on my being brought in, instantly came. He was alert, cheerful, 
humane. 'How you lose so much blood at dis early hour? Be any bone broken?' was his 
first salutation; presenting me and the other wounded men of our party with two bottles of 
choice wine .... My head having been bound up, and a change of clothing becoming a 
wounded soldier being ready, I was asked by the too inquisitive French surgeon whether I had 
any other wound. He had observed my extreme paleness, and that I limped in attempting to 
walk. I readily replied in the negative: it was a plump falsehood! 'Sit you down, my lad — 
your boot say you tell fib!' said the surgeon, noticing that the blood still oosed from it. He 
took off my boots and stocking with his own hands with great tenderness, and washed my leg to 
the knee. I then told him I would retire, change my clothing, and if any other wound should 
appear, I would inform him. 

Meanwhile I had procured in the hospital a silver probe a little curved at the end, a needle, 
some lint, a bandage, and some of the same kind of salve that had been applied to the wound in 
my head. I found that the ball had penetrated my thigh about two inches, and the wound was 
still moderately bleeding. The wine had revived me, and God, by his kind care, watched over 
me. At the third attempt, I extracted the ball, which, as a sacred relic, I still possess, t 

This operation over, the blood was stanched, and my regimentals, stiff enough with blood 
to stand alone, had been exchanged for a loose, thin wrapper, when I was again visited by the 
surgeon. In his watchful eye I plainly read doubts. 1 told him that all was well; that I felt 
much revived, and wished to sleep. I had slept scarcely an hour, when he again alarmed me. 
Approaching me on my mattress of straw, and holding my breeches in his hand, dripping from 



♦Crom Pond, east of Peekakill. 

tin the Report of the Committee of Congress, January 81* 1887 (see Introduction, page xxL), It is 
stated that the ball was never extracted, and T * that the effect of the wound continued through ltfe, and 
probably hastened her death." 
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They were conducted by the officer of the guards to an old hospital, 
in which was a number of soldiers, whose very looks, she says, were 
enough to make a well man indisposed, and the nauseous smell to 
infect the most pure air. The French surgeon soon came; who, 
being informed of their circumstances, gave them two bottles of 
choice wine, and prepared to dress their wounds. His mate, wash- 
ing her head with rum, told her, he supposed it had not come to its 
feeling, as she did not flinch. Judge, my readers, whether this 
was not the case, as her other wound so much affected her heart! 

the wash-tub, 'How came this rent?' said he, patting his finger into it. I replied, 'It was oc- 
casioned, I believe, on horseback, by a nail in the saddle or holster. 'Tis of no consequence. 
Sleep refreshes me: I had none last night.' One-half of this, certainly, was true. But I had 
less dread of receiving half a dosen more balls than the penetrating glance of his eye. As I 
grew better, his scrutiny diminished. 

Before the wound in my thigh was half healed, I rejoined the army on the lines. But had 
the most hardy soldier been in the condition I was when I left the hospital, he would have been 
excused from military duty." — [MS. Memoir.] 

There is no doubt that she was wounded, as now related; for it is stated in her petition to 
the Legislature, and in other authentic memorials. But her petition and her declaration say 
that she was wounded at Tarrytown, which place is not mentioned in the foregoing account. 
This account locates the skirmish at or near East Chester, four or five miles east of the Hudson; 
whereas Tarrytown is situated on that river. The encounter with a party of Delanoey's dra- 
goons, related a few pages back, was therefore the occasion when she was wounded; and the 
Female Renew is here, as in many other places, inaccurate. 

Mrs. Ellet says, "She was a volunteer in several hazardous enterprises; the first time by a 
sword-cut on the left side of the head." This must have been in the cavalry encounter at Tarry- 
town. "About four months after her first wound, she received another severe one, being shot 
through the shoulder. Her first emotion when the ball entered she described to be a sickening 
terror at the probability that her sex would be discovered. She felt that death on the battle- 
field were preferable to the shame that would overwhelm her, and ardently prayed that the 
wound might close her earthly campaign. 

Many were the adventures she passed through: as she herself would often say, volumes 
might be filled with them. Sometimes placed unavoidably in circumstances in which she feared 
detection, she nevertheless escaped all suspicion. The soldiers were in the habit of calling her 
"Molly," in playful allusion to her want of a beard; but not one of them ever dreamed that the 
gallant youth fighting by their side was in reality a female." — [Women of the Revolution]. 

Mrs. Ellet had never seen the Female Review, but received her information "from a lady 
who knew her personally, and had often listened with thrilling interest to the animated descrip- 
tion given by herself of her exploits and adventures." Yet some of Mrs. Ellet's details are un- 
reliable. 
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She requested the favor of more medicine than she needed for her 
head; and taking an opportunity, with a penknife and needle, she 
extracted the ball from her thigh ; which, by that time, had doubtless 
come to its feeling. 

They never rightly knew how many they killed or wounded. 
They took nine prisoners and seven horses, and killed a number of 
others on the spot. Of their wounded was Rose, Stockbridge, 
Plummer and the invincible Fair. Diston was killed. 

After suffering almost every pain but death, with incredible 
fortitude, she so far healed her wound unbeknown to any, that she 
again joined the army on the lines. But its imperfect cure, had it 
been known, would have been sufficient to exempt the most hardy 
soldier from duty. 

In August, on their march to the lines from Collabarack,* 
she requested to be left with a sick soldier named Richard Snow; 
mostly because she was unable to do duty with the army, and partly 
out of compassion for the poor object, who was sick. 71 But the 
fortune of war to her proved adverse. The fears and distress that 
here awaited her, were far greater than those when with the army. 
The old Dutchman, whose name was Van Tassel, with whom she 
was left, was not only a Tory and entertained the banditti, who 
plundered the Americans, but refused them all kinds of succor. 
When she begged a straw bed for the expiring soldier, he virulently 
exulted — "The flbOr is good enough for rebels." They were lodged 
in a dirty garret without windows; where the heat rendered it still 
more insupportable. 

•Probably Claverack in the present Columbia County. 

71 "About a fortnight after I rejoined my company, I obtained permission to stay and 
nurse a sick soldier, whose name was Richard Snow, at a place called Collebarack . Opportu- 
nity was thus afforded not only for the exercise of humanity to a distressed comrade, but for 
the more speedy cure of my wound, which the duties of the camp would not allow to be per- 
fectly healed."— [MS. Memoir.] 

It never was perfectly healed. 
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One night, expecting to become a prey to the relentless cruelty 
of the rabble, she charged both their pieces, resolving to sacrifice 
the first who might offer to molest. 7S She likewise made fast a rope 
near an opening in the garret, by which to make her escape, in 
case they should be too many. Thus she continued constant to 
him, till almost exhausted for want of sleep and nourishment. On 
the tenth night, he expired in great agonies, but in the exercise of 
his reason (of which he was before deprived), and much resigned 
to the will of God; which may be a consolation to his surviving rela- 
tives. 

After Snow was dead, she rolled him in his blanket and sat 
at the avenue. 78 She saw a party ride up to the house, and the old 
churl go out to congratulate them. They informed, the horses they 
then had, with other plunder, were taken from the Americans. 
Whilst the house was again infested with their ungodly career, it is 
not in my power to describe her melancholy distress in a dark garret 
with a corpse. A multitude of cats swarmed in the room; and it 
was with difficulty she disabled some with her cutlass, and kept 
the rest from tearing the body to pieces. At length she heard foot- 
steps on the stairs. Her heart fluttered; but her heroism had not 
forsaken her. Hastening to the door, she put her hanger in a po- 
sition to dislocate the limbs of any who should enter. But the 
voice of a female, who spoke to her in English, allayed her fear. 
It was Van Tassel's daughter, who seemed possessed of humanity, 
and who had before often alleviated her distress. 

At daybreak, she left the garret; but finding the outer doors 
bolted, she was returning, when she again met the young female, 
who bid her good morning, and said — "If you please, Sir, walk into 
my chamber." She followed ; and seating themselves by a window, 

72 "The rabble" means the Tories, who resorted to the house, and were at the time in the 
lower part of the house, revelling in the spoil they had taken from honest people in the vicinity. 
"Both their pieces," — her gun and the sick soldier's. 

73 "After Snow was dead, I wrapped him in his blanket, and seated myself at the open 
window to inhale fresh air." 
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they regaled themselves with a glass of wine and a beautiful, serene 
air. After entreating her agreeable guest not to let the ill treat- 
ment she had received from her father make her forsake the house, 
she bordered on subjects that might have enraptured the other 
sex. 74 — Summoned at this instant by her mother, they withdrew. 

Our heroine, with the assistance of two others, buried the 
dead; then sat out to join her company. She acquainted the Cap- 
tain of the toryism of Van Tassel, of his treatment of her, and 
thought it best to surprise him. The affair was submitted to her 
management. She frequented the house; and having learned that 
a gang was to be there at such a time, she took command of a party 
and found them in their usual reverie. 75 Some thought best to rush 
immediately upon them; but she deemed it more prudent to wait 
till their intoxicated brains should render them less capable of resis- 
tance. At midnight she unbolted the stable doors, when they 
possessed themselves of the horses; then rallied the house. They 
came out with consternation, which was increased when they were 
told, they were dead men if they did not yield themselves prisoners 
of war. They conveyed them to their company as such. 78 The 
Captain enquired of the gallant Commander, the method of cap- 
turing them; which she detailed. He gave her a bottle of good 
spirits and told her to treat her men. This done, she requested 
that the prisoners might fare in like manner. The Captain said — 
"Will you treat men who would be glad to murder us?" But she 
pleading the cause of humanity, he gave her another bottle. Un- 
losing the hands of a sergeant, he drank but in making them fast 

74 Instead of the clause, "she bordered on subjects/' &c. v the MS. memoir has, "I replied 
that her father would soon be obliged to leave his house, and his country took uuless he changed 
his course. She spoke strongly against her father's Toryism, from which she herself had often 
suffered." 

75 For "reverie" read "revelry." The meaning is, the tories were rioting on the plunder 
they had taken. 

76 Without shedding any blood, our heroine's party captured fifteen Tories and nine 
horses, and brought them safely to camp. The MS. memoir spreads this affair over six pages. 
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again, he acted on the defensive, and struck her to the ground. 
She arose, when he made a second attempt; but she warded the 
blow. His compeers chided him for his folly, as they had been well 
used. He vented many bitter oaths; alleging, she had not only 
taken him prisoner, but had caused his girl (meaning Van Tassel's 
daughter) to pay that attention to her she once bestowed on him. 
He, however, received fifty stripes on the naked back for his in- 
solence; then was sent to Headquarters, and after trial, to the 
Provost, with the rest at West Point. 

The beginning of Autumn she, with Lieut. Brown and others, 
had a boisterous cruise down the Hudson to Albany on business; 77 
soon after, a scouting tour into the Jersies; and she was with the 
armies on the 19th of October in their grand Display at Virplank's 
Point. 78 I only instance these as parties of pleasure and a day of 
jubilee, when compared with the rougher events of war. 79 

We come now to the first of December, when she and a party 
were surprised by a party of Dutch cavalry from an ambuscade 
and drove with impetuosty to Croton Ferry; where their only al- 
ternative was that of fording it or of risking their lives with the 
assailants: each of which seemed to the last degree dangerous. 
Without time for hesitation, compelling a Dutchman to pilot them 
on the bar, they entered the watery element; and by the assistance 

77 They could not go "down the Hudson" from West Point to Albany. 

78 About the middle of September, there was a grand display of the army at King's Ferry, 
on account of the return of Count Rochambeau from the South." — [MS. Memoir.] 

This review is noticed by Dr. Thacher in his "Military Journal." It was on the 14th of 
September, 1782. As usual, the compiler of the MS. memoir borrows some of Thacher's ex- 
pressions. 

79 On the former of these occasions, the scouting-party, or raid, as it would now be called, 
went out to capture Tories, an employment in which our heroine delighted. She considered 
them, as they really were, by far the worst enemies of the country. Never did a hunter in 
pursuit of game, with the pack in full cry, feel better than did she when in pursuit of Tories. 
She says, "I loved to watch by these Tories, and to steal away their dreams. And yet in no 
part of my military career have I been more exposed to danger. On this occasion we had little 
success, these freebooters having mostly taken refuge within the British lines." This expedi- 
tion was chiefly in New Jersey. 
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of that Being who is said to have conducted the Israelites through 
the Red Sea, they reached the other shore. 80 

They went to the house of the Widow Hunt; who, under pre- 
tentions of friendship, sent black George for refreshment. 81 But 
our heroine, more acquainted with the cunning of her sex, advised 
them not to adhere to her smoothness of speech. Accordingly, 
they went back to the ferry; and they can best describe the wretch- 
edness of their situation during a cold winter night. In the morn- 
ing, though the river was frozen, they determined to recross it, lest 
the enemy should drive them to a worse extremity. Before they 
had two-thirds crossed, the strength of our young Female was so 
exhausted that the briskness of the stream, which was in height to 
her chin, carried her off the bar; when it was concluded, she was 
for ever ingulphed in a watery tomb. As she rose, summoning 
the last exertions of nature, she got hold of a string, which they 
buoyed to her; and thus providentially regained the bar and shore. 
Frozen and languid as they then were, they reached a store; where 
not being well used, they burst in the head of a brandy cask, drank 
their fill, gave a shoe-full to the negro of the widow, whom they had 
before taken; then left him in a better situation than he said his 
mistress meant to have left them. She rendezvoused with her 
company at Pixhill Hollow. 82 

80 "In the second of these expeditions, about the 1st of December," says the MS. memoir, 
— though it could not have been later than early in November, — "We fell into an ambuscade 
formed by the enemy's cavalry. Endeavoring to escape, we had no alternative but to ford 
Croton River, or risk an engagement with treble our number. We chose to ford the river; and, 
compelling a Dutchman to conduct us to a place where the water was but breast high, we reach- 
ed the opposite shore in safety." Our heroine's party were on foot 

81 "We went to the house of a Widow Hunt, who proved to be a desperate female Tory. 
She sent her slave, black George, ostensibly for refreshments, but really to give information 
to the enemy, the party whom we had just escaped. During that cold winter night, we were 
without shelter, and my wound not yet perfectly healed." They had just forded the river. 
Of course, their clothes were drenched with the water, which froze upon them. "Before we 
had recrossed the river a large body of the enemy appeared in pursuit," etc. 

82 This should be, as in the MS. memoir, "Peekskill Hollow." This was a noted military 
post on the Hudson in the Revolutionary War. 
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Soon after the army retired to Winter Quarters at New Wind- 
sor, the clarion of war was again sounded for a reinforcement to 
assist Gen. Schuyler in subduing the Indians on the frontiers, on to 
Saratoga. 83 The officers chose to form their detachment of volun- 
teers; as the soldiers were worn down with the hardships of war. 
Heavens! what will not resolution and perseverance surmount, 
even in the fair sex! — Our heroine offered her service; though an 
inflammation of her wound would have deterred a veteran: it 
being an open sore a few days before she crossed the river. 84 

Their marches were over the ruins of Indian barbarity. On 
their return they flanked into parties, and took different routes 

88 According to Thacher's "Military Journal/' the left wing of the army, under Gen. 
Heath, after a march from Verplanck's Point, reached the vicinity of New Windsor, on the 
west of the Hudson, where they were to erect log-huts for winter-quarters, on the 28th of Octo- 
ber. Dr. Thacher makes no mention of this Indian expedition, though he is careful to note 
all passing occurrences, and even the news from a distance. 

84 This winter expedition to the Indian country, is, in the MS. memoir, expanded into 
twenty-eight pages, which we will not materially abridge. 

Soon after the army retired to winter quarters, and therefore in November, 1782, a large 
detachment was ordered to proceed to the head-waters of the Hudson, to repress the incursions 
which the Indians were making on the white settlements. Our heroine, though not yet fully 
recoverd from her wound, volunteered to go. They marched on the banks of the Hudson, and 
visited Fort Edward, Fort George, and Ticonderoga. At Fort Edward they found Gen. Schuy- 
ler, on whom the compiler of the MS. memoir bestows two pages of panegyric. Lake George, 
with the scenery around, also Ticonderoga and Crown Point, are described, occupying three 
or four pages. 

From Ticonderoga the party struck off to the west. The weather had hitherto been fine, 
though cold, with little or no snow on the ground. But now they encountered a severe snow- 
storm, and marched through snow a foot deep; not "three feet deep," as says the Female Be- 
w*to. Near the place now known as Johnsburgh, in Warren County, they had an encounter 
with a party of about a hundred Indians, who had just been murdering white families, and burn- 
ing their houses. These Indians fought desperately, but were overpowered, and put to flight. 

"We came upon the Indians unexpectedly, at the distance of a pistolshot; and our first 
fire dealt terrible destruction among them. Raising their horrid war-whoop, they returned our 
fire .... Three of our party were wounded, but not mortally. Fifteen of the Indians 
were slain, and many more were wounded. Numbers of the enemy eluded our shots, and made 
their escape into the woods. Observing one man, light of foot, entering the forest, I happened 
to be foremost in pursuit of him. I had scarcely come up with him, when he cried for quarter. 
My first impulse was to bayonet him; but an instant sympathy turned away the pointed steel. 
My next thought was, that his imperfect Indian dialect was counterfeit. Thrusting my hand 
into his bosom, and making a wide rent in his inner garment, I discovered that he was the child 
of white parents, while his face, and his heart too, were as black as those of any savage. 
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through the wilderness. She was in a party commanded by Capt. 
Mills. Not far from Bradport, an English settlement, the snow 
having fallen three feet deep, they saw a man fleeing for his life.* 
On inquiry, he informed, that the Indians had surrounded his 
house, and were then in the heat of their butchery. Hastening with 
him to the place, they found the internals had not finished their 
hellish sacrifices. The house was on fire, his wife mangled and lay 
bleeding on the threshold. Two children were hung by their heels; 
one scalped, and yet alive; the other dead, with a tomahawk in its 
brains. They took them. Females, have fortitude. The daunt- 

*The shades of evening were now settling down about us. Returning with our captive 
white Indian to the general slaughter-ground, a scene of indescribable horror presented itself 
to our view. The flames had levelled the house [of the man whom they saw fleeing for his life] 
nearly to the earth. The mother lay dead and horribly mangled a few feet from the threshold. 
Two children were hung by their heels upon a tree/' &c. "While this was going on, a fine little 
girl was discovered by her piteous plaints. She had concealed herself under some straw. She 
was brought forth, not only stiff with the cold, but having a bad wound in the shoulder from a 
tomahawk. At sight of her, the wretched father sunk down upon the snow, as if never again 
to rise, exhausted by the loss of blood from his own wound, as well as by the scene that surround- 
ed him . . . 

We now retraced our course to Fort Edward, frequently tinging the snow and ice with our 
own blood. Our shoes were worn through, and our clothing torn by the thick undergrowth of 
the forest." 

Here two pages are devoted to the tragic story of Jane McCrea, murdered by the Indians, 
on the advance of Burgoyne's army, in August, 1777. Six pages are then occupied with a brief 
rirumS of the Northern campaign of 1777, especially the battle of Bemis's Heights, on the 7th 
of October; taken from Thacher's "Military Journal" and other histories. 

At Albany, the MS. memoir affirms that she was sent for by Gen. Schuyler to visit him at 
his residence, and complimented for her distinguished bravery in the Indian expedition. Six 
or seven pages are given to this interview, and to the conversation which is said to have there 
taken place. One of Gen. Schuyler's daughters, recently married to Col. Alex. Hamilton, ia 
introduced as detailing to our heroine the friendly reception given by the family to Gens. 
Burgoyne, Philips, Reidesel, the Baroness Reidesel, Lady Acland, and their children, after the 
surrender at Saratoga, including what was said and done on that occasion. Credat Judaeus 

"About the last of January, 1789, we reached the winter-cantonments of the army on the 
Hudson, having seen hard service, but without having lost a man. Scarcely had I taken a 
night's repose in camp before the expressions hero, champion, victor, applied to myself, ran 
currently through my regiment. I have since thought it wonderful that I was not inflated 
with pride, which sometimes lifts one above himself into the airy region of fools." Not De- 
borah Sampson, but Mr. Mann, the compiler of the MS. memoir, is responsible for this lan- 
guage and the preceding statements. 
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less of your sex thrust her hand into the bosom of one, and rent his 
vesture. The effect was the discovery of his being of the complex- 
ion of an Englishman, except where he was painted. They sent 
him to Head Quarters, but executed the rest on the spot. 

Before they reached the army, their feet once more crimsoned 
the snow — a token of their sufferings. But her name resounded 
with plaudits; which would have been enhanced had the discovery 
of her sex then taken place. 



CHAPTER EX 

She goes to live in a General Officer's family. Miscellaneous incidents. Marches with 
1,500 men for the suppression of a mutiny among the American soldiers at Philadel- 
phia. Has a violent sickness and is carried to the hospital in this city. Discovery 
of Sex. A young Lady conceives an attachment for our blooming soldier. 

IN the Spring of 1783, peace began to be the general topic; and 
which was actually announced to Congress. A building was 
erected in which the officers held their concerts. It would 
contain a brigade at a time for the exercise of public worship. The 
timber was cut and drawn together by the soldiers, and mostly 
sawn by hand. Our heroine worked against any hardy soldier, 
without any advantage in her yoke. In its raising, a joist fell and 
carried her from a considerable height to the ground; but without 
doing any essential injury, except the dislocation of her nose and 
ancle. 86 

On the first of April, Gen. Paterson selected her for his Waiter; 
as he had previously become acquainted with her heroism and 

85 There is no reference in the MS. memoir to anything of this sort. 
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fidelity. 88 Cessation of hostilities was proclaimed on the 19th. 87 
The honorary badge of distinction, as established by Gen. Washing- 
ton, had been conferred on her; but for what particular exploit I 
cannot say. Her business was here much less intense; and she 
found a superior school for improvement. 

The General's attachment towards his new attendant was 
daily increasing. Her martial deportment, blended with the milder 
graces and vivacity of her sex and youth, filled him with admiration 
and wonder. Anxious to avail himself of every advantage to in- 
spire his troops with emulation in the cause of their country, it is 

86 "Directly after our return to headquarters, I found myself appointed waiter, or, as the 
more courtly phrase is, aide-de-camp, to my much-esteemed general, Paterson, and taken into 
his family. This was in consequence of the illness of Major Haskell, who had served as his 
aide." 

Dr. Thacher speaks of Major Haskell as being aide-de-camp to Gen. Paterson, and says he 
was a native of Rochester, Mass. It is not very probable that Robert Shurtliffe should have 
been taken from the ranks, or from the position of sergeant, which she is said to have held, to 
be aide-de-camp to a general officer. 

''Waiter" usually means a personal servant.— what in modern Army phrase is termed 
a "striker.'MED.J 

"I was furnished with a good horse and fine equipments, and found myself surrounded with 
the comforts, and even the elegancies, of life. I no longer slept on a pallet of straw on the damp, 
cold ground, but on a good feather-bed. And here, I presume, curiosity will be awake to in- 
quire whether I always slept alone; and if not, with whom, and on what terms. I will tell the 
truth frankly, and challenge contradiction. In the first place, a soldier has not always his 
choice of lodgings or of bed-fellows. He often lies down in promiscuous repose with his com- 
panions, without other partition than his blanket, his knapsack, and his musket. 

"But, in Gen. Paterson's family, my couch invited to soft, undisturbed repose, such as I 
actually enjoyed. My bed-companions were, sometimes one officer, and sometimes another. 
But no one was inferior to myself, either in rank or in virtuous principle, to say the least and 
the worst of them. They as little suspected my sex, as I suspected them of a disposition to 
violate its chastity, had I been willing to expose myself to them and to act the wanton. If this 
explanation is not satisfactory, if any still imagine that in my situation nothing short of a con- 
tinued miracle could have kept me unpolluted, I must content myself with the inward satisfac- 
tion which conscious purity and virtue always afford, leaving them to struggle as they may with 
their doubts on the subject." 

There is reason to believe that all the while she slept alone. 

87 The Preliminary Treaty of Peace was signed at Paris, November 30, 1782, but not 
published by royal proclamation in London till February 15, 1783. The cessation of hostilities 
was proclaimed in the American camp, by order of Gen. Washington, on the eighth anniversary 
of the battle of Lexington. 
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said, perhaps justly, that when he saw a delinquency or faint- 
heartedness in his men, he often referred them to some heroic 
achievement of his smock-faced boy, or convinced them by an ocular 
example. 88 

Knowing she had his commendations, she found new stimula- 
tions for perseverance, and scarcely any injunctions would have 
been too severe for her compliance. Hence it seems he was led to 
conceive that such an assemblage of courage and refinement could 
exist but in the superior order of his sex; and that such a youth was 
highly calculated to shine either in the sphere of war, or in the 
profession of a gentleman of taste and philosophic refinement. 

Thus, Females, whilst you see the avidity of a maid in her 
teens confronting dangers and made a veteran example in war, you 
need only half the assiduity in your proper, domestic sphere, to 
render your charms completely irresistible. 

General orders were, every warm season, for the soldiers to go 
into the water, as well to exercise themselves in the art of swimming, 
as to clean their bodies. 89 These injunctions were so directly in 
point, that her compliance with them would unavoidably have been 
unbosoming the delicate secret. To have pled indisposition would 
have been an argument against her; as the cold bath might have 
wrought her cure: and to have intimated cowardice would have 
entitled her to less lenity than when before in the Ferry. So, after 
lying awake the first night, she concluded to be the first to rise at 
roll call. Accordingly, the regiment paraded and marched to the 
river. She was expert in undressing with the rest. After they 
were mostly in the water, what should ravish her ear but the sound 
of a sweet fountain, that percolated over a high rock near the 
river's brink. It was thickly enclosed with the aspen and alder. 

88 Here belongs the story related in the Appendix, respecting her journey from West 
Point to "a place called the Clove." 

89 This account is omitted in the MS. memoir It is wholly improbable. 
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Thither she unnoticed retired. And whilst the Hudson swelled 
with the multitude of masculine bodies, a beautiful rivulet answered 
every purpose of bathing a more delicate form. Nor were there 
any old, letcherous, sanctified Elders to peep through the rustling 
leaves to be inflamed with her charms. 

One more incident may amuse those ladies, who are fond of 
angling. 90 — One day, she, with some others, at the ebb of tide, went 
to the Hudson for this purpose. Near the boat, she discovered a 
beautiful azure rock, well situated for fishing. Too careless of her 
famed predecessor's disposition, she disembarked from the boat to 
the rock. Soon after, they purposely weighed anchor and left 
her surrounded with water. She continued not long before, to her 
surprise, as well as the rest, the rock became a self -moving vehicle, 
and sat out to overtake her company. Dreading the passage, she 
leaped into the water and mire and had many severe struggles be- 
fore she reached land. The rock proved a prodigious Tortoise. 
And lest antiquity should not be cured of credulity and superstition, 
[and] thereby enhance the prodigy to their generation — that a female 
was once a navigator on the back of a Tortoise, that he finally 
swallowed her and some time after spouted her alive on the fertile 
land; — it is only needful to mention that they gaffed him, with much 
difficulty towed him reluctant to the shore, and soon after, on a day 
of festival, ate him. 

This Summer a detachment of 1,500 men was ordered to 
march to Philadelphia for the suppression of a mutiny among the 
American soldiers. 91 She did not go till four days after the General 

90 This unlikely story is also omitted in the MS. memoir. 

91 At the close of the war, it was found extremely difficult, and indeed impossible, to pay 
off the soldiers of the Continental army. The United States were a nation; but there was no 
national government, — only a confederation. Congress did not possess the power of taxation; 
and no means existed for raising a revenue for national purposes. The powers of government, 
so far as any existed, were held by the several States, which were slow to exercise them when 
they were likely to bear hard upon the people. Congress had resorted to loans; immense quan- 
tities of paper-money had been issued during the war, but the Continental currency had de- 
preciated rapidly, till in the latter part of 1780, it became worthless, and ceased to circulate. 
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left West Point. She then rode in company with four gentlemen, 
and had a richly variegated prospect through the Jersies and a part 
of Pennsylvania. In Goshen they were invited to a ball; where she 
was pleased to see, especially in the ladies, the brilliancy and polite- 
ness of those in New England. They were here detained two days 
on account of Lieut. Stone, who was confined for a duel with Capt. 
Hitchcock, who was killed." She found the troops encamped on a 
hill; from which, they had a fine prospect of the city and of the 
Allegany, which rises majestic over the intervening country. Here 
she had frequent occasion to visit the city, sometimes on business, 
and often curiosity led her to view its magnificence. The gentility 
of her dress and agreeable mien gained her access to company of 
both sexes of rank and elegance. 

The storm of war having subsided, an agreeable prospect once 
more gleamed on the face of Columbia. But fortune had more dan- 
There were therefore no funds, at the close of the war, to pay the troops. The greater part 
of them bore the evil with commendable patience, submitting to it as a matter of unavoidable 
necessity. In many cases, however, there was discontent, and, in a few cases, as here, open 
mutiny. 

A small body of Pennsylvania troops — Thacher says about eighty— encamped at Lan- 
caster, in that State, in the month of June, 1788, clamored for their pay, rose in revolt, and 
marched to Philadelphia, sixty-seven miles distant, determined to enforce their claim upon Con- 
gress at the point of the bayonet. Arriving in that city on the 29th of that month, they pro- 
ceeded to the barracks; and being joined by two hundred troops from Carolina, and obtaining 
artillery, they marched, with drums beating, to the State House, where Congress was then 
assembled. Placing guards at every door, they sent in a message, accompanied with a threat, 
that, if their demands were not complied with in twenty minutes, they would proceed to open 
violence. 

The members of Congress succeeded, however, in making their escape, and sent informa- 
tion of the affair to Gen. Washington, who immediately ordered a detachment of troops on 
whom he could rely, fifteen hundred strong, under the command of Major-Gen. Robert Howe, 
to proceed to Philadelphia, and to uppress the mutiny. This affair gave occasion for our 
heroine to visit Philadelphia. Happily, the insurgents submitted at once. Some of the ring- 
leaders were tried and sentenced, two to suffer death, and four to other punishment. But Cou- 
gress pardoned them all. Dr. Thacher notices this affair. He says, "On the 29th of June, abont 
eighty new-levy soldiers of the Pennsylvania line marched to Philadelphia," &c. 

92 The duel took place at Goshen. Very likely, it originated in that ballroom. "We 
left Hitchcock, who had been a good officer, dead upon the field, and Stone in prison. This de- 
tained us two days." 
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gers and toils assigned her. An epidemic disorder raged in the 
city: and she was quickly selected a victim, and carried once more 
to the hospital with all the horrible apprehensions of her situation.** 
Death itself could scarcely have presented a more gloomy prospect: 
and that seemed not far distant, as multitudes were daily carried 
to the Potter's Field. She begged not to be left in the loathsome 
bunks of soldiers. Accordingly, she was lodged in a third loft, 
where were two other officers of the same line, who soon died. Alone 
she was then left to condole her wretchedness: except Doctor 
Bana 94 and the Matron, Mrs. Parker,- whose solicitude she remem- 
bers with gratitude. 

How poignantly must reflection have here brought to her 
memory those soft and tranquil seasons, wherein she so often de- 
prived herself the midsummer's morning dream, to breathe with 
the lark the fresh incense of morning! — when with hasty steps she 
brushed the dews from vegetation, to meet the sun on the rising 
grounds*: by which, to catch fresh hints of Creation, and to inhale 
Thee, buxom health, from every opening flower! But she is now, 
not indeed, like Egyptian mummies, wrapped in fine linen and 
laid on beds of spices, but on the naked floor, anticipating the Archer 
Death, in all the frightful forms of his equipage. 

But at length she was deprived of the faculty of reflection. 
The Archer was about to execute his last office. The inhuman 
sextons had drawn their allowance, and upon her vesture they were 
casting lots. One Jones, the only English nurse, at that instant 

98 "A malignant fever was then raging in Philadelphia, particularly among the troops 
stationed there and in the vicinity. I was soon seised with it. I scarcely felt its symptoms be- 
fore I was carried to the hospital. All I distinctly remember was the prospect of death, which 
seemed not far distant. I was thrown into a loathsome bunk, out of which had just been re- 
moved a corpse for burial; soon after which, I became utterly insensible." — [MS. Memoir.] 

Would the authorities of the hospital have treated in this manner an aide-de-camp of Gen. 
Paterson? 

94 Dr. Binney, the surgeon of the hospital, is here intended. Dr. Thacher mentions that 
he dined in Philadelphia, September 9, 1782, with "Doctor Binney of the hospital." 

♦Mr. Mann had read Gray's Elegy I 
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coming in, she once more rallied the small remains of nature and 
gave signs of life. The sextons withdrew, and Jones informed the 
Matron such a one was yet alive; which she discredited. 95 Doc- 
tor Bana at that instant entered; and putting his hand in her bosom 
to feel her pulse, was surprised to find an inner waist-coat lightly 
compressing her breasts. Ripping it in haste, he was still more 
shocked, not only on finding life, but the breasts and other tokens 
of a female. 96 Immediately she was removed into the Matron's 
own apartment; and from that time to her recovery, treated with 
all the care that art and expense could bestow. 97 

95 "It was not long before I came to some degree of consciousness, when I perceived prep- 
arations making for my burial. I heard the funeral-undertakers quarrelling about some part 
of my clothing, which each of them wished to possess. One Jones, the only English-speaking 
nurse in the hospital, coming in, I succeeded, by an almost superhuman effort, in convincing 
him that I was still alive. I well remember that he not only threatened these monsters, but 
used actual force to prevent their dragging me to the Potter's Field, the place of burial for 
strangers. The undertakers at length withdrew, when Jones informed the worthy matron, 
Mrs. Parker, that Robert Shurtliffe, a soldier in bunk No. — , who had been supposed to be 
dead, was actually alive. This she was inclined to doubt. It was said that they came to as- 
certain the fact. But I know it not; for I had sunk once more into a state resembling death." 
—IMS. Memoir.] 

96 "They had scarcely retired a second time, when Dr. Binney, the surgeon, visited the 
hospital, to whom Jones made known the fact of my partial re-animation. He immediately 
came to my apartment, and called me by name. Though I distinctly heard him, I could make 
no reply. He turned away for a moment to some other patients. I thought he had left me 
again to the ravenous undertakers. By a great effort, I made a kind of gurgling in my throat 
to call his attention to me. Never can I forget his elastic step, and apparently deep emotion, 
as he sprang to my bed-side. Thrusting his hand into my bosom to ascertain if there were 
motion at the heart, he was surprised at finding an inner vest lightly compressing my breasts, 
the instant removal of which not only ascertained the fact of life, but disclosed the fact that 
I was a woman! He forced, by some instrument, a medicine into my stomach, which greatly 
revived me, and caused me to exhibit further signs of life."— {tWdJ 

97 This remarkable discovery the benevolent surgeon imparted to none but Mrs. Parker, 
the matron of the hospital, charging her to confine the knowledge of it to her own bosom. Our 
heroine was, after being conveyed to Mrs. Parker's apartment, nursed with the greatest care. 
She now slowly recovered; and, as soon as she was able to ride, she was taken to Dr. Binney 's 
house, and treated with the most delicate attention. As her recovery proceeded, she began to 
suspect that a discovery had been made, to her most unwelcome. She could account in no 
other way for the tenderness with which she was treated. Her kind friends, Mrs. Parker and 
Dr. Binney, were careful to conceal from her the knowledge they had acquired; but it was evi- 
dent to her mind that they did not expect that she would resume her military attire. 

"But in this," says Deborah, "they were mistaken; and so was I mistaken in the use which 
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The amiable physician had the prudence to conceal this im" 
portant discovery from every breast but the Matron. From that 
time, the once more discovered female became a welcome guest in 
their families. And they recommended her to others, as an object 
worthy their attention and affection. But there remains another 
event, perhaps, the most unparalleled of its kind, to be unfolded. 

A young lady of the suburbs of Baltimore, beautiful in form, 
blest with a well cultivated mind, and a fortune, had often conversed 
with this illustrious soldier. 98 The gracefulness of her mien, mixed 
with her dignified, martial airs, enraptured her. At first she at- 
tempted to check the impulse, as the effect of a giddy passion; 
but at length suffered it to play about her heart unchided. Cupid, 
impatient, at length urged his quiver too far, and wounded the 
seat of love. O Love! how powerful is your influence! how un- 
limited your domain! The gallant Solomon could not have com- 
posed three thousand proverbs and his madrigals to his love, with- 
out much of your conviviality. The illuminations of Venus were 
known in those days. And it was by her rays the Preacher of love 
so often strolled with his Egyptian belles in his vineyard, when the 
flowers appeared on the earth, the mandrakes gave a good smell, 
and the time of the singing of birds had come; when they recipro- 
cated their love amidst the dews of dawn. 

I presumed would be made of the discovery of my sex. Emaciated and pallid, I was intro- 
duced by the good Dr. Binney to his wife and daughters as a young and gallant soldier who had 
met in battle the enemies of our country, and had now risen, as it were, from the bed of death. 
This introduction was sufficient to commend me to their warmest sympathies. In their com- 
pany, I rambled through the streets of the city, attended public exhibitions, sailed upon the 
Delaware, and strolled in the groves and flowery meads. The Doctor had no fears of the re- 
sult. I was admitted as a guest in many wealthy families, still known only as a Continental 
soldier."— [76.J 

98 This love-story is told in the MS. memoir with considerable variation. It is there said 
that the young lady, the writer of the ensuing letter, was seventeen years of age, the daughter 
of wealthy parents in Baltimore, and now an orphan; that the acquaintance commenced in 
September, 1781, during the stay of the American army at Annapolis when on its way to York- 
town, and that they became mutually and tenderly attached. The letter in the MS. memoir is 
better written. 
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Sufficient it is that this love is preserved, and that it will re- 
main incontrovertible. And happy it is, that it is not only enjoyed 
by the prince of the inner pavillion. It leaps upon the mountains; 
and, under the shadow of the apple tree, it is sweet to the taste. 
From the moss covered cottage it is pursued, even amidst the thun- 
ders of war and the distraction of elements. And the nymph of 
Maryland was as much entitled to it, as the mistress of him who 
had the caressing of a thousand. Hers was sentimental and es- 
tablished: and she was miserable from the thought that it might 
not be interchangeable. 

On this account, the productions of her plantation were no 
longer relished with pleasure. The music of her groves became 
dissonant, her grottos too solitary, and the rivulets purled but for 
her discontent. From these she flew in search of him whom her 
soul loved, among the bustling roar of the city. And the third 
morning after she was confined in the hospital, a courier delivered 
her a letter and a handkerchief full of choice fruit. Inclosed was 
the substance of the following: 

Dear Sir, 

Fraught with the feelings of a friend, who is, doubtless, beyond your conception, in- 
terested in your health and happiness, I take liberty to address you with a frankness, 
which nothing but the purest friendship and affection can palliate. Know, then, that 
the charms I first read in your visage brought a passion into my bosom for which I could 
not account. If it was from the thing called Love, I was before mostly ignorant of it, 
and strove to stifle the fugitive; though I confess the indulgence was agreeable. But re- 
peated interviews with you kindled it into a flame, I do not now blush to own: and should 
it meet a generous return, I shall not reproach myself for its indulgence. I have long 
sought to hear of your apartment: And how painful is the news I this moment receive, 
that you are sick, if alive, in the hospital! Your complicated nerves will not admit of 
writing. But inform the bearer, if you are necessitated for any thing, that can conduce 
to your comfort. If you recover, and think proper to enquire my name, I will give you an 
opportunity. But if death is to terminate your existence there, let your last senses be 
impressed with the reflection, that you die not without one more friend, whose tears will 
bedew your funeral obsequies. Adieu. 

Some have been charmed, others surprised by love in the dark, 
and from an unexpected quarter; but she alone can conceive what 
effect, what perturbation, such a declaration had onier mind; whose 
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nearest prospect seemed that of her own dissolution. She humbly 
returned her gratitude, but happily was not in want of money, 
owing to a prize she in company had found in the British lines, con- 
sisting of clothes, plate and coin." In the evening she received a 
billet inclosing two guineas. The like favors were continued during 
her illness. 10 ° But she knew not in whose bosom the passion vibrat- 
ed. Her recovery must make the next chapter eventful. 



chapter x 

Her critical situation. Commences a tour towards the Ohio with some gentlemen. In- 
terview with her lover. They meet a terrible tempest. She is left sick with the 
Indians. 

HEALTH having reanimated the so much admired Virago, 
one might conclude she had business enough on hand: And, 
gracious Powers! what had she not on her heart and mind? 
Suspicious that a discovery had been made during her illness, every 
zephyr became an ill-fated omen and every salutation, a mandate 
to summon her to a retribution for her imposition on the maculine 
character. 

Such embarrassments foreboded the winding up of her drama. 
And she was doubtless careful to picture the event in the blackest 
colours. A retrospection of her life must have brought, to her mind 
a contrast, unknown to many and dreaded by all. But having 
stood at helm during the severity of the storm, she concluded, if a 
concession must be extorted from her, it might appear less dastard- 
ly after a beautiful, serene day had commenced; and that it mat- 
tered little whether it should happen among the insatiable throng 
of the city, or the ruder few of the desolate heath. Thus the lioness, 
having pervaded every toil and danger from the hounds and hunters, 
at length, cornered on all sides, disdaining their fury, yields herself 
a prey. 

99, 100 No statements like these appear in the MS. memoir. 
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Doctor Bana was now waiting a convenient opportunity to 
divulge to her his suspicion of her sex. He often found her de- 
jected; and as he guessed the cause introduced lively discourse. 
She had the happiness to recommend herself much to the esteem of 
his discreet and amiable daughter. And the Doctor was fond that 
so promising a stripling should often gallant them into the city and 
country villages. The unruffled surface of a summer's sea was 
also often a witness to their pastimes. 101 This rare species of in- 
nocent recreation was doubtless peculiarly gratifying to the Doc- 
tor; as his mind could not be more at rest on his daughters' account. 
Nor need they think themselves chagrined, when it is known they 
once had a female gallant; on the strength of whose arm and sword 
they would have depended in case of danger. 

After she had resumed her regimentals to rejoin the troops, 
the Doctor, availing himself of a private conference, asked her, 
whether she had any particular confidant in the army? She said, 
no; and trembling, would have disclosed the secret: but he, seeing 
her confusion, waived the discourse. To divert her mind he pro- 
posed her taking a tour towards the Ohio with Col. Tupper 102 of 

101 By "a summer's sea," here, is meant the River Delaware, on which they sometimes 
enjoyed a sail. (See note 97.) Mrs. Ellet here introduces a love adventure between Deborah 
and a niece of the doctor, which corresponds with that between the former and the Baltimore 
lady. 

102 Col. (afterwards Gen.) Benjamin Tupper was born in Sharon, then a part of Stough- 
ton, Mass., in 1738. He was a private soldier in the "Old French War," from 1755 to 1762. 
He was in the military service of his country during the whole Revolutionary War; first as 
major, then as colonel, of the Eleventh Massachusetts Regiment. Very soon after the war, he, 
with Gen. Rufus Putnam and other officers of the Continental army, united in a plan for the 
settlement of what is now the State of Ohio. The journey mentioned in the text may have been 
connected with this design. In the summer of 1785, Gen. Tupper went as far as Pittsburgh, 
with the intention of making a survey of a portion of the lands in that State, but was prevented 
by the unfriendly spirit of the Indian tribes at that time. A survey of seven ranges of town- 
ships in Ohio was completed in the summer of 1786, under his direction. With two wagons, 
one for his family, the other for their baggage, he went all the way from Chesterfield, Mass., 
then his home, to Marietta, Ohio, and, with others, commenced the settlement of that town in 
August, 1788. He died in June, 1792.— [S. P. Hildreth's Early Settlers of Ohio.] 

It is not at all likely that Deborah Sampson accompanied Col. Tupper on such an expedi- 
tion. 
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Massachusetts, Messrs. Forkson and Graham of Philadelphia; 
who were going, partly to contemplate the country and partly to 
discover minerals. Knowing the mineral rods were peculiar to her, 
he said, whilst the tour might be profitable it might be a restorative 
to her health, and an amusement to her mind. 

Surprised to find this met her concurrence, he used some argu- 
ments to dissuade her from it: but finding her unequivocal, he en- 
joined it upon her to visit his house at her return; which she prom- 
ised. And about the last of August, they set out from the Cona- 
stoga Waggon and went in the stage the first day to Baltimore which 
is eighty miles. 

Next day, as she was viewing the town, she received a billet 
requesting her company at such a place. Though confident she 
had before seen the handwriting, she could not conjecture what was 
commencing. Prompted by curiosity she went; and being conducted 
into an elegant room, was struck with admiration, on finding alone, 
the amiable and all accomplished Miss , of about seven- 
teen, whom she had long thought a conspicuous ornament to her sex. 
The lady expressed surprise on seeing him, who, according to report, 
had died soon after she left the metropolis. An acquaintance being 
before established, mutual compliments passed between the lovers. 
The young lady confessed herself author of the anonymous letter. 108 
And though uncertain of a concession — timorous as a young roe, 
yet pliant as the bending ozier, with the queen of love resident in 
her eyes, she rehearsed her plaint of love with that unreservedness 
which evinced the sincerity of her passion and exaltedness of soul. 
The soul is the emporium of love. Their blushes and palpitations 
were doubtless reciprocal; but, I judge, of a different nature. But 
while this liberal concession was the strongest evidence that she 
possessed love without desire of prostitution, and friendship with- 
out dissimulation; let it be remembered, to her honor, that her 
effusions flowed with that affability, prudence and dignified grace, 

103 For the letter, see page 138. 
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which must have fired the breast of an anchorite — inanimate na- 
ture itself must have waked into life, and even the superstitious, 
cowled friar must have revoked his eternal vows of celibacy, and 
have flown to the embraces of an object exhibiting so many charms 
in her eloquence of love. 

Thus, ye delicate, who would be candidates for the fruition 
of this noble, this angelic passion, it is refinement only that ren- 
ders your beauty amiable, and even unreservedness, in either sex, 
agreeable. The reverse is only a happy circumstance between vice 
and virtue. While it there happily preys on every delicate sensa- 
tion it renders the idea of enjoyment loathsome, and even hurries 
delicacy herself into distress. 

Had this unfortunate lover uttered herself in an uncouth, 
illiterate, unpolished manner, every word would have lost its energy 
and all her charms become vapid on the senses. Or, had she as- 
sumed the attire, the cunning of an harlot — the desperate sim- 
plicity of a young wanton; had she begun her subtle eloquence with 
a kiss; and with the poison of asps under her tongue, have repre- 
sented her bed of embroidery filled with perfume, and finally have 
urged that the absence of the good man gave them an opportunity 
to riot in the extatic delights of love — while our young fugitive 
would have needed supernatural means to have answered the de- 
mands of venerious appetition, the simple might have found 
satiety in her seraglio: but Virtue would have continued on her 
throne in sullen sadness. But this was not the case. Though sus- 
pended between natural and artificial confusion — though sickness 
had abated her acuteness for the soft romances of love; she doubt- 
less embraced the celestial maid, and wishing herself mistress of 
her superior charms, could not but participate in the genial warmth 
of a passion so irresistibly managed. Knowledge intermixed with 
beauty and refinement, enkindles a warmth of the purest love; and, 
like the centre of the earth, commands the power of attraction. 
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She tarried in this school of animal philosophy the most of two. 
days; then promising to visit her in her return, proceeded on her 
journey. 104 

From Baltimore, passing Elk Ridge, they came to Alexandria 
in Virginia. Nine miles below is Mount Vernon, the seat of the 
illustrious Washington, which they visited. It is situated near a 
bend in the Potomak; where it is two miles wide. The area of the 
mount is 200 feet above the surface of the river. On either wing 
is a thick grove of flowering trees. Parallel with them are two 
spacious gardens, adorned with serpentine gravel walks, planted 
with weeping willows and shady shrubs. The mansion house is 
venerable and convenient. A lofty dome, 96 feet in length, sup- 
ported by eight pillars, has a pleasing effect when viewed from thee 
water. This, with the assemblage of the green house, offices and 
servants' halls, bears the resemblance of a rural village; especially 
as the grass plats are interspersed with little copses, circular clumps 
and single trees. A small park on the margin of the river, where 
the English fallow deer and the American wild deer are alternately 
seen through the thickets by passengers on the river, adds a ro- 
mantic and picturesque prospect to the whole scenery. Such are 
the philosophic shades to which the late Commander of the Ameri- 
can Armies, and President of the nation, has now retired from a 
tumultuous and busy world. 

104 Instead of this rhapsody, take the following, from the MS. memoir: "She received 
me with a dignified and yet familiar air. She apologised with infinite grace for overstepping 
the acknowledged bounds of female delicacy in making such an overture to a gentleman. She 
expressed great pleasure and much surprise at seeing me alive; having been led to suppose, 
from an account that reached her not long before, that I had died in the hospital. She con- 
fessed the tender sentiments of her heart, which had led her to seek this interview .... 
What could I do, what could I say, in such an exigency? How should I feel, on receiving such 
a declaration from such a heart? I could not act the hypocrite with such an artless girl; nor 
could I refuse the affection so warmly proffered, and so delicately expressed. But I could not 
then disclose to her the secret I was so anxious to conceal from all the world beside. In this 
state of embarrassment I continued the most of two days, and finally compromised the matter 
by promising to call on her again on my return from the West." 
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Their next route was to the southwestern parts of Virginia.* 
Having travelled some days, they came to a large river; when the 
gentlemen and guide disputed, whether it was the Monongahela, 
Yohogany, or the Ohio itself. 105 They concluded to wait till the 
fog, which was very thick, should be gone, that they might deter- 
mine with more precision. But instead of dissipating it increased, 
and they heard thunder roll at a distance. On a sudden a most 
violent tempest of wind and rain commenced, accompanied with 
such perpetual lightning and peals of thunder, that all nature seem- 
ed in one combustible convulsion. The leeward side of a shelving 
rock illy screened them from the storm, which continued to rage 
the most of the night. Happily they were preserved, though one 
of their dogs became a victim to the electric fire. It is said he was 
so near their female companion when killed, that she could have 
reached him with a common staff. 

Next day the weather was calm. They discharged their 
pieces in order to clean them; the report of which brought to their 
view six of the natives in warlike array. Many ceremonies were 
effected before they could be convinced of friendship. When 
effected, they solicited the guide to follow them; indicating by their 
rude noises and actions, they were much troubled. He refusing, 
their Adventuress laughed at his caution. 106 One of the Indians, 
observing this, ran to her, fired his arrow over her head, took a 
wreath of wampum, twined it about her waist, and bade her fol- 
low. She obeyed; though they checked her presumption. They 
conducted her to a cave; which she thinks is as great a natural 
curiosity as that of Madison's. They complimented her to enter 

*I know not whether it was in this tour, that she visited the famous Cascade in Vir- 
ginia, Madison's Cave on the North side of the Blue Ridge, and the passage of the Poto- 
mak through the same; which is one of the most august scenes in nature. 

105 This river proved to be the Shenandoah. 

100 "Observing that he [the guide] hesitated, I stepped forward with my gun, and offered 
to go in his place, at the same time laughing at his extreme caution. My companions taxed me 
with presumption and folly, but I was determined, then and always, not to be a coward." 
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nearly to the centre, fell on their faces; and whilst the cave echoed 
with their frightful yells and actions, our Adventuress, as usual 
first; which she durst not refuse. They followed; and advancing 
doubtless, thought of home. When they rose they ran to the fur- 
ther part, dragged three dead Indians out of the cave and laid their 
faces to the ground. Then climbing a rock, they rolled down im- 
mense stones; then whooping, first pointing to the sky, then to the 
stones, and then to the Indians, who were killed by the lightning 
the preceding day. Having convinced them, she understood it, 
and that the mate to a dog with her had shared the same fate, they 
conducted her to her company. They told her they had despaired 
of ever seeing her again; concluding her scalp was taken off when 
they heard the shouting. She jocosely extolled them for their 
champion courage, but not for their lenity; as they did not go to 
her relief. They all then went to the cave and attended their sav- 
age, funeral ceremonies. 

The Indians went with them up the river, which they con- 
cluded to be one of the Kanhawas. But in this they were mistaken ; 
they being too much to the South. They hired one of the tribe 
to pilot them 107 over the Allegany. Passing the Jumetta Creek 
and the Fork of the Pennsylvania and Glade Roads, about 40 
miles from the Jumetta, they came to the foot of the Dry Ridge. 108 
Here they found trees whose fruit resembled the nectarine; and 
like it, delicious to the taste. Eating freely of it till observing 
the Indian did not, they desisted. And happily so; for it came 
near proving mortal. Its first effect was sickness at the stomach. 
The descendant of her who is accused of having been too heedless 
of the bewitching charm of curiosity, puked and bled at the nose* 
till she was unable to walk. The Indian was missing; but soon 

107 "Two of the Indians we hired as guides over the next range of the Alleghanies, which 
is more lofty and majestic than the Blue Ridge, the range we had already passed. There are 
two Kenhawas." 

108 The Laurel Mountains, the western range of the Alleghanies. 
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came with a handful of roots, which, being bruised and applied to 
her nose and each side of her neck, stopped the blood and sickness. 

Hence they visited a tribe near a place, called Medskar. She 
was here so indisposed she could not proceed on the journey. Her 
illness proved a relapse of her fever. 10 * The pilot interceded with 
the King for her to tarry with them till the return of her company; 
which he said would be at the close of one moon. Being convinced 
they were no spies, nor invaders, he consented. He then ordered an 
Indian and his squaw to doctor her; telling them, the boy would eat 
good, when fattened. 110 — She remarks that their medicines always 
had a more sensible effect, than those of common physicians. Thus 
in a short time she recovered. But I shall not attempt to recount 
all her sufferings, especially by hunger, but a more intense torture 
of mind, during this barbarous servitude. 

Her aim was, never to discover the least cowardice, but always 
to laugh at their threats. A striking instance of this she exemplified 
at their coronation of a new King. Her master, like a hell-hound, 
hooting her into the square, where were many kettles of water boil- 
ing, told her, he was going to have a slice of her for dinner. Being the 
only white man (a girl!) among them, she was instantly surround- 
ed by the infernals. She asked him if he ever ate Englishmen? 
He answered, good omskuock! She then told him he must keep 
her better, or she should never do to eat. Some understood her; 
and giving a terrible shout, first told her to cut a notch in the stone 
kalendar, then putting her hands on the king's head, she joined the 
dance and fared with the rest. Ladies at a civilized ball may be in- 
sensible of this scene. 

The reader keeps in view, I suppose, that all female courage is 
not jeoparded in this manner. I am perfectly enraptured with 
those females who exhibit the most refined sensibility and skill in 

109 It was a return of the fever she had in Philadelphia. 

110 This was said to try her courage. 
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their sweet domestic round, and who can show a group of well-bred 
boys and girls. But I must aver I am also happy, if this rare fe- 
male has filled that vacuity, more or less in every one's bosom, by 
the execution of the worst propensities, for, by similitude, we may 
anticipate that one-half of the world in future are to have less goads 
in their consciences, and the other, faster accumulating a fund of 
more useful acquisition. 



CHAPTER XI 

A hunting tour. She kills her Indian companion. Comes near perishing in the wilder- 
ness. Liberates an English Girl, condemned to be burnt. Their return to Phil- 
adelphia. 

AURORA had scarcely purpled the East after the coronation, 
J^j^ before a large company, including our Adventuress, sat out for 
hunting. 111 She quickly espied a wild turkey on a high tree, 
which she killed. Then, with actions peculiar to Indians, they 
surrounded her to extol her being quick-sighted and a good marks- 
man. They encamped that night under an hickory ; through which 
was a chasm cut sufficient for two to walk abreast. In the morn- 
ing they divided into parties. An old Indian, a boy and our Ad- 
venturess composed one. Elate with the beauty of the morning, 
the old Indian led off about the sun's rising. Ascending a large 
hill, the dogs started a buffalo, which she shot before the Indian 
got sight. The boy was much elevated with her alertness: but 
the Indian discovered much envy. He however craved the butcher- 
ing; which she granted, reserving the skin to herself. Making a 
hearty meal of the buffalo, they travelled all day, without killing 
any more game, except three turkeys. 

Night having again drawn her sable curtains, they took lodg- 
ings under a large sycamore: but she had an unusual aversion to 

111 "Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn, 

Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn." — [Pope's Iliad.] 
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sleep as she mistrusted the same of the Indian. At length she 
became satisfied he had a fatal design on her life. Feigning her- 
self asleep, she waited till he had crawled within musket reach of 
her; when to her surprise she discovered a hatchet in his hand. 
Without hesitating, she leaped upon her feet, and shot him through 
the breast, before he had time to beg quarter. 

The explosion of the gun awaked the boy, who, seeing his 
countryman dead, rent his clothes, whooped and tore the ground 
like a mad bull ; fearing he should share the same fate. She pacified 
him by observing it was in defence of her own life she had killed 
him; and that, if he would conduct well, and promise on his life 
to conceal it from his countrymen, he should fare well. He swore 
allegiance. And in the morning, they hoisted an old log and left 
the barbarian under it. 

Behold now a young female, who might doubtless have shone 
conspicuous with others of her sex in their domestic sphere, reduced 
to the forlorn necessity of roaming in a desolate wilderness; whose 
only companion, except wild beasts, is an Indian boy; whose only 
sustenance such as an uncultivated glebe affords; and whose awful 
prospect, that of perishing at so great a distance from all succors 
of humanity! To those who maintain the doctrines of fatalism, 
she is certainly a subject of their greatest sympathy. And even 
to those who may be unwilling to adduce any other traits in her 
life but wild, dissolute freaks of fancy, to be gratified at her option, 
she is rather an object of pity than contempt. 

At night, almost spent with hunger and fatigue, they lay down 
to repose. But they were immediately alarmed by voracious 
beasts of prey. Their only safety, and that not sure, was to lodge 
themselves in a high tree. The fires they had kindled gained their 
approach and encreased their howlings. The boy was so frighten- 
ed he ran up the tree like a squirrel. She followed, assisted doubt- 
less by the same thing. Though drowsy they durst not sleep, lest 
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they should fall. With the strap of her fusee and handkerchief, 
she made herself fast to a limb and slept till day. It rained by 
showers the most of the night. After she awoke her second thought 
was of the boy. She spoke to him; but he did not answer. Look- 
ing up at him, she was surprised to see him intently employed in 
disengaging his hair, which he had faithfully twined round the 
branches. 

After descending the tree and threshing themselves till they 
could walk, they shaped their course for the East; but God only 
knows which way they went. Towards night they discovered a 
huge precipice, but found it inaccessible till they had travelled 
nearly four miles round it. Then ascending, they came to a rivu- 
let of good water, and by it took their abode during the night. In 
the morning they were at a stand, whether to descend, or attempt 
to reach its summit. The poor boy wept bitterly; which she says 
were the first tears she ever saw an Indian shed. They concluded 
on the latter, as their ascent might possibly discover some prospect 
of escape. Passing many sharp ledges, they came to a spot of 
bear's grass, on which she reclined, thinking the period of her life 
was hastening with great rapidity, The following may not be a 
rude sketch of her reflections on this occasion: 

"Where am I! What have I been doing! Why did I leave my 
native land, to grieve the breast of a parent who had doubtless shed 
floods of tears in my absence, and whose cup of calamities seemed 
before but too full! But here I am, where I think, human feet 
never before trod. And though I have relatives, and perhaps, 
friends, they can obtain no knowledge of me, not even to close my 
eyes when death shall have done its office, nor to perform the last 
sad demand of nature, which is to consign the body to the dust! — 
But stop! vain imagination! There is a Deity, from whom I can- 
not be hidden. It is He who shapes my end. My soul what think- 
est thou of immortality, of the world, into which thou art so rapidly 
hastening! No words, no sagacity can disclose my apprehensions. 
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Every doubt wears the aspect of horror, and would certainly over- 
whelm me, were it not for a few gleams of hope which dart across 
the tremendous gloom. Happy methinks I should be, could I but 
utter even to myself the anguish of my mind, thus suspended be- 
tween the extremes of infinite joy, or eternal misery! It appears 
I have but just now emerged from sleep! Oh, how have I employed 
my time! In what delirium has the thread of my life thus far been 
spun! While the planets in their courses, the sun and stars in their 
spheres have lent their refulgent beams — perhaps I have been light- 
ed only to perdition!" 

While in this extacy she availed herself of the opportunity to 
write to her female companion; and in it inclosed a letter to her 
mother, in hopes it might, by means of the boy, reach her. 



Dear Miss- 



Perhaps you are the nearest friend I have. But a few hours must inevitably waft 
me to an infinite distance from all sublunary enjoyments, and fix me in a state of change- 
less retribution. Three years having made me the sport of fortune 1 am at length doomed 
to end my existence in a dreary wilderness, unattended, except by an Indian boy. If you 
receive these lines, remember they come from one, who sincerely loves you. But my 
amiable friend, forgive my imperfections, and forget you ever had affection for one so un- 
worthy the name of 

Your Own Sex. 

While in this position she heard the report of a gun. Starting 
about, she missed the boy and her fusee. She could not recollect 
whether he was with her when she sat down, or not. But summon- 
ing all her strength and resolution, she had nearly reached the 
summit of the mountain, when she met the boy. He told her he 
fired that she might come to him; but as she did not, he concluded 
she would do to eat, and was going to fill his belly with good oms- 
kuock. 112 He seemed glad he had found something to relieve them. 
Giving her a scrohon and four grapes, he bid her follow him. Com- 
ing to an immense rock, he crept through a fissure; and with much 

112 It is otherwise in the MS. memoir. "He said he discharged the gun, that I might 
come to him; but, as 1 did not, he concluded that I was dead. Soon after, we found some 
ground-nuts," &c. These adventures in the wilderness are related with greater fulness, and in 
far better language. 
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ado, she after him. Here they found wild scrohons, hops, gourds, 
ground-nuts and beans. Though mostly rotten, they ate some of 
them, and were revived. Then, at a great distance, opening to 
their view a large river or lake and vastly high mountains. Whilst 
they were contriving how to get to the river, they heard the firing 
of small arms, which they answered and had returns. 

Descending the precipice, they came to large rocks of isin- 
glass* and brooks of choice water. At its base they came up with 
a large company of Indians, who had been to Detroit to draw blan- 
kets and military stores. But to her surprise, who should make 
one of the company, but a dejected young female! At once she 
was anxious to learn her history ; which she soon did at private inter- 
views. She said she was taken from Cherry Valley — had been sold 
many times, but expected to be sold no more! — Tears prevented 
her proceeding. 

In three days they arrived at the place from whence she first 
sat out on hunting. The old chief accused her for having run away 
after the Englishmen: and it was the boy, with the interposition of 
Providence, saved her life. She here quickly learned that her un- 
fortunate sister sufferer was to be burnt, after they should have one 
court and a pawaw, for letting fall a papoos,f when travelling with 
an intense load. At once she resolved to liberate her if any thing 
short of her own life would do it. Her plan was thus concerted: 
she requested to marry one of their girls. They haughtily refused; 
but concluded, for so much, she might have the white girl. Begging 
her reprieve till the return of her company, which happened the 
next day, they all liberally contributed, and thus paid her ransom. 
The poor girl fainted at the news. But hearing the conditions, she 
seemed suspended in choice, whether to suffer an ignominious death, 
or be bought as a booty to be ravished of her virgin purity : m — for she 

♦Mica. 

flndian baby. 

113 She regarded any marriage which could take place under existing circumstances as of 
no validity. The Indians had no marriage ceremonies. 
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intimated that, among all the cruelties of these savages, they had 
never intruded on her chastity. Her intended husband privately 
told her, the rites of the marriage bed should be deferred till the 
ceremony should be solemnized in the land of civilization. At 
night a bear's skin was spread for their lodging; but like a timorous 
bride, sleep was to her a stranger. On their return to Philadelphia 
they purchased her a suit of clothes; but she, unable to express her 
gratitude, received them on her knees, and was doubtless glad to 
relinquish her sham marriage, and to be sent to her uncle; who she 
said, lived in James City. 114 

Arrived at Baltimore, she repaired to visit her companion, who 
became much affected with her history. She now thought it time 
to divert herself of the mask; at least to divert a passion, which she 
feared had too much involved one of the choicest of her sex. After 
thanking her for her generous esteem, and many evasive apologies — 
that she was but a stripling soldier, and that had she inclinations, 
indigence would forbid her settling in the world: The beautiful 
nymph replied that, sooner than a concession should take place 
with the least reluctance, she would forfeit every enjoyment of 
connubial bliss: but, she added, if want of interest was the only 
obstacle, she was quickly to come into the possession of an ample 
fortune; and finally intimated her desire, that she should not leave 
her. 1 " 

114 "The next day, my company [Col. Tupper and the other gentlemen] fortunately 
reached the Indian camp, on their return home. The stipulated ransom being paid between 
us, we took the liberated girl to Baltimore in our party. There we procured for her a liberal 
subscription in apparel and money. Hence we sent her, with a heart overflowing with grati- 
tude, to her parents, who, we were by accident informed, had removed, just after the surrender 
of Cornwallis, to Williamsburg, in Virginia." If this unfortunate maid was taken, as is said 
above, from Cherry Valley, she must have been of New England origin, and her parents would 
not at this time reside on the James River in Virginia. This story of the captive girl must there- 
fore be received with some distrust. 

115 "No sooner had I returned to Baltimore than an irresistible attraction drew me again 

into the presence of the amiable Miss P. . I went with the full determination to confess 

to her who and what I was. How should I do this? I resolved to prepare the way for such a 
disclosure by endeavoring to weaken, without wounding, the passion in her breast. I told 
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Touched with such a pathetic assemblage of love and beauty, 
she burst into tears, and told her she would go to the northward, 
settle her affairs, and in the ensuing spring, if health should permit, 
would return; when, if her person could conduce to her happiness, 
she should be richly entitled to it,* 116 Thus parted two lovers, 
more singular, if not more constant, than perhaps, ever distinguish- 
ed Columbia's soil. 

her I was bat a stripling soldier; that I had few talents, and less wealth, to commend me to so 
much excellence, or even to repay her regard and the favors he had already conferred on me. I 
told her, moreover, that I was about to rejoin the army, with a view to receive my discharge, 
and then to return to my relatives in Massachusetts, and to that obscurity from which I had 
emerged; but I found I had no power to diminish her regard for me. 

While taking her hand, as if to bid her a last adieu, I observed in her an indescribable 
delicacy struggling for expression, and mantling her fine features. Never can I forget the ten- 
der yet magnanimous look of disappointment she cast on me, yet without the least tincture of 
resentment, when, still holding her hand in mine, she replied, that, sooner than wring a reluc- 
tant consent from me, she would forego every claim to connubial happiness. But the artless girl 
continued, if want of wealth on my part were the chief obstacle, I might be relieved from all 
anxiety on that account, as she was heiress to an ample fortune; it being a legacy which she was 
to possess on her marriage with a man whose worth should be found in his person rather than 
in his outward estate. I longed to undeceive her. But the secret I had so long carefully 
guarded, I could not yet surrender. On parting, she presented me with six fine linen shirts, 
made with her own hands, an elegant watch, twenty-five Spanish dollars, and five guineas." — 
MS. Memoir.] 

*She has since declared she meant to have executed this resolution, had not some 
traits of her life been published in the intervening time; and that this lady should have 
been the first to disclose her sex. Before they parted, she made her a present of six Hol- 
land shirts, twenty five guineas and an elegant silver watch. This she will not blush to 
own, if alive; as it was out of the purest regard for her own sex. 

110 "It is no matter how I felt, or what I thought, said, or did on this occasion. I could 
not, if I would, describe either. I bade her adieu, and staggered to my lodging and to my bed. 
But, during the greater part of the night, my invocations to 'tired Nature's sweet restorer' 
were as useless as though 'balmy sleep' were never intended to refresh the exhausted body, or 
retrieve a bewildered intellect. At length the resolution with which I started when I went to 
visit my fair friend the day before — to disclose to her the secret of my sex — returned. I knew 
that this would be right: it was my indispensable duty. On resuming this intention, I fell into 
a sweet and tranquil slumber." And then she goes on to relate, with great delicacy of manner, 
and at much length, the interview that occurred at the lady's house that morning, in which the 
disclosure was fully made, and placed beyond all doubt by an actual inspection. The lady, as 
may well be supposed, was greatly astonished: reason, for a time, was well-nigh driven from 
the throne; but the final parting was satisfactory on both sides. 

"O Woman! thou bright star of love, whose empire is beauty, virtue, refinement, the world 
were dark and chaotic without thee. Misanthropy and grossness would characterise man if 
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This event, as it is unnatural, may be disputed. It is also 
rare that the same passion should ever have brought a woman to 
bed with seven children at a birth: And I think eight would rather 
be miraculous than natural. But it is said, that though perhaps 
the colouring is a little exaggerated, that this is a fact that will ad- 
mit of incontestible evidence. Nor need females think themselves 
piqued to acknowledge it; as no one denies she was not an agreeable 
object when masqueraded; which, by the by, I am sorry to say, 
is too often mistaken by that sex. 

Thus we have a remarkable instance of the origin of that species 
of love which renders the enjoyment of life satisfactory, and con- 
summates the bliss of immortality. The passion entertained by 
the sexes towards each other is doubtless from this source; and will 
always be laudable, when managed with prudence. But I appeal 
to the lady's own bosom if after discovering her sister, her passion 
had not subsided into a calm, and have drooped, like the rose or 
lily, on its dislocated stalk. About the third of November they 
arrived at Philadelphia. 117 

left alone; bat in thy presence his heart rises to a pure and holy flame. Thy smile is more power- 
ful than the conqueror's sword. Thy sway is mightier than the monarch's sceptre. Thou bind- 
est man as with the sweet influences of a perennial spring." — [Ibid.] 

117 As Deborah Sampson received her discharge from the army — see in the Introduction 
her petition to the Legislature of Massachusetts— at West Point, October 85, 1783, here is an 
evident anachronism in the text. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Doctor Bana (Binney) gives her a letter to Gen. Paterson, then at West Point. On her 
journey there, she is cast away on Staten Island. The letter discloses her sex to 
the General. Their interview. She obtains an honorable discharge and recom- 
mendations. Goes to her relations in Massachusetts. Intrigues with her sex cen- 
sured. Reassumes the female attire and economy. 

ELATED with her transition from a savage wilderness to a 
land smiling with agriculture and civilization, her mind was 
once more illuminated with agreeable prospects. But a 
review of her situation cast an unfriendly group of objects in her 
way. A remembrance of the Doctor's queries and injunctions 118 
was but recognizing the necessity of a garland of fig leaves to screen 
a pearl, that could glitter only without disguise. 

On the day of her departure from Philadelphia, he entrusted 

118 It does not appear what is meant by this. Dr. Binney had always treated her with 
the greatest delicacy and tenderness. 

"On my return to the hospitable mansion of Dr. Binney, in Philadelphia, I told him I had 
called on him, not to tax his benevolence, which I had already largely experienced, but only 
to express my gratitude, and to bid him adieu, while hastening to rejoin the army preparatory 
to my discharge and my return home. Every lineament of his countenance beamed with 
tenderness and affection as he said, 'I shall insist on your staying with me at least twenty-four 
hours, as necessary to your rest and refreshment, and as much more time for the expression of 
the sympathy I feel for you.' Had I met at his house my father and mother, and all my rela- 
tives, I could not have felt more at home. The silence that was observed in reference to my sex 
created doubts in my mind whether the doctor was altogether satisfied with the discovery he 
had made; and I trembled lest I should be obliged to undergo another personal examination. 

When about to depart, the doctor, surrounded by his family, bestowed on me his parting 
counsels in a manner so tender, that I must have been from that moment a convert to virtue, 
had I previously been otherwise. In conclusion, he said, 'Take a short prescription as a token 
of my regard: Be careful of your health, and continue to be as discreet in every thing as you 
have been true to the cause of freedom; then your country will have a wreath of undying fame 
for your brow. When you shall have received your discharge from the army, send me a writ- 
ten sketch of your life.' This I partly promised; but, to my shame, I confess that I never ful- 
filled the promise. 

The doctor now put into my hand a large sealed letter, addressed to Gen. Paterson, saying, 
'Fail not to deliver this: it contains a bequest for you and for him.' He then, with his whole 
family, accompanied me to the stage-office, where he had already engaged my passage, and 
paid the expense of it from Philadelphia to West Point. 

About the 12th of October, I arrived at Elizabethtown, in New Jersey." — [MS. Memoir.] 
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her with the care of a letter to Gen. Paterson, then at West Point. 
Then taking an affectionate farewell of his family, she sat out for 
the place. She went in the stage to Elizabethtown, 15 miles from 
New York. The stage boats being gone over, she, with about 
twelve others went on board the only one remaining. The skipper 
was reluctant to accompany them, as it was late, rainy and a strong 
wind ahead. They quickly found the storm increased; and they 
had not gone half their voyage before they had the terrible prospect 
of the foundering of a boat with nineteen passengers from South 
Amboy, bound to New York. Every one was lost. They heard 
their piteous cries as the surges were closing over their heads; but 
could afford no relief. Nor was their own prospect much better. 
It was asked whether it was possible to swim to Staten Island? 
It was unanimously negatived: but a few minutes put them to the 
desperate experiment. Being nearly in the centre of the channel, 
the current rapid, and the storm boisterous, the boat filled with 
water and sunk under them. Though nothing but death now 
stared them in the face yet those exertions which had before snatch- 
ed her from his jaws, we may suppose, were not here unemployed. 
She had on a large coat, which served to buoy her above the water 
though she was often ingulphed in the surges. She was washed 
back twice after reaching the soft sands. But fortunately, clasp- 
ing her arms on a bed of rushes, she held till many waves had spent 
their fury over her. Thus recruiting strength, and taking the ad- 
vantage of the waves, she gained hard bottom and the shore. 

On the shore she found others in the same wretched situation, 
unable to stand. She lay on her face all night. In the morning, 
the storm having abated, she heard Dr. Vickens say, "Blessed be 
God, it is day, thcugh I believe I am the only survivor among you 
all!" Happily, they were all alive except two; who unfortunately 
found a tomb in the watery element. They were soon taken up 
by a boat cruising for that purpose, and carried back to Elizabeth- 
town. Most of her equipments, a trunk, including her journal, 
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money, &c., was lost. Her watch and a morocco pocket book, con- 
taining the letter, were saved. 119 

The third day, she had a good passage to New York;" from 
thence to West Point. Arrived at the General's quarters she seem- 
ed like one sent from the dead; as they had concluded the Potter's 
Field had long been her home. Her next business was, to deliver 
the letter. Cruel task! Dreading the contents, she delayed it 
some days. 121 At length she resolved her fidelity should triumph 
over every perturbation of mind in the delivery of the letter, and 
to apologize for her non-trust. Accordingly, finding him alone, 
she gave him the quivering treasure, made obeisance, turned upon 
her heel and withdrew in haste. 122 

Precisely an hour after, unattended, he sent for her to his 
apartment. She says — "A re-entrance was harder than facing a 
cannonade." Being desired to seat herself, the General, calling 
her by name, thus gracefully addressed her: "Since you have con- 
tinued near three years in my service, always vigilant, vivacious, 
faithful, and, in many respects, distinguished yourself from your 
fellows, I would only ask — Does that martial attire, which now 
glitters on your body, conceal a female's form!" The close of the 
sentence drew tears in his eyes, and she fainted. He used his 

119 Mr. Wyatt, a contributor to "Graham's Magazine," says the watch is still in the 
possession of her descendants. We have the authority of Rev. Mr. Pratt for saying that her 
canteen, preserved on this occasion, is now in the keeping of a relative of hers at Lakeville, 
Mass. 

120 How could a Continental soldier, in full uniform, be allowed to visit New York, when 
it was still occupied by the British forces? The British garrison was not withdrawn till No- 
vember 25, 1783. She certainly did not set foot in New York City at this time. 

121 The MS. memoir says she delivered it to him the next morning after her arrival, im- 
mediately after breakfast. 

122 The MS. memoir contains the letter in full. The letter relates the circumstances of 
the discovery, made by Dr. Binney in the hospital at Philadelphia, of the sex of the young sol- 
dier; speaks very highly and tenderly of the individual; and dwells, at considerable length, on 
the remarkable features of the case. It is expressed with much delicacy and propriety, and is 
just such a letter as might have been written by Dr. Binney, a man of benevolent feelings, to 
Gen. Pater son; and it is certainly a creditable production. 
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efforts to recover her, which he effected. But an aspect of wild- 
ness was blended in her countenance. She prostrated herself at 
his feet, and begged her life! He shook his head ; but she remembers 
not his reply. Bidding her rise, he gave her the letter, which he 
continued to hold in his hand. Reason having resumed its em- 
pire, she read it with emotions. It was interesting, pathetic and 
colored with the pencil of humanity. He again exclaimed — "Can 
it be so!" Her heart could no longer harbor deception. Banishing 
all subterfuge, with as much resolution, as possible, she confessed 
herself — a female. 128 

123 "Attempting to rise from my seat, in order to reply, I lost the control both of body 
and mind, and had nearly fainted away. Recovering, 1 made out to say, 'What will be my fate, 
sir, if I answer in the affirmative?' — 'You have nothing to fear/ he replied. 'If you confirm the 
statements of this letter,' — still holding the letter of Dr. Binney in his hand, — 'you are not only 
safe here, but entitled to our warmest respect.' 

"'Sir,' I said, 'I am wholly in your power. God forbid that I should attempt to conceal 
what I suppose is now fully known. I am a Female! But, oh, sir, now that I am weak and 
helpless, withdraw not your protection!' 

"'Can it be so?' he excliamed, after a short pause, as if still in doubt. 

"'Sir,' said I, 'I have no desire to deceive you. Procure for me, if you can, a female 
dress/ — an elegant one, I knew, was in the house, — 'and allow me a retired place and a half hour 
to prepare myself.' 

This was immediately complied with .... I was completely equipped, from head to 
foot, in a lady's attire, within the appointed time .... Assuming, for the time, some of the 
modest, bewitching feminine graces, I returned, and made my entree to Gen. Paterson. 

The effect was magical. Never before did I witness ecstasy so complete in man. 'Re- 
main as you are, a short time at least/ said the general. 'This is truly theatrical. I will sum- 
mon Jackson, and see if he knows you.' 

Col. Jackson was called in, and I was introduced to him as Miss Deborah Sampson. 'She 
is from your own State, the cradle of Liberty; and a fit person she is to rock it till the infant is 
full grown. Do you not recognize her?' 

'While I should be proud of an acquaintance with such a character, I have no recollection 
of this lady/ was the reply. 

The conversation then passed to other topics. At length Gen. Paterson asked if any in- 
formation respecting Robert Shurtliffe had been received. 'I fear/ said Col. Jackson, 'that 
gallant young soldier has fallen a sacrifice to his devotion to liberty.' 

'But there are miracles now, — wonders, at least/ — said the general. 'Our Revolution is 
full of them. But this young lady exceeds them all. Examine her closely, and see if you do not 
recognize Robert Shurtliffe!' 

Imagination may finish the painting of this scene. 1 will add, however, that in this cos- 
tume I was escorted by these gentlemen over the tented ground, and amidst officers and sol- 
diers, with whom, an hour before, I was as familiar as are the inmates of a family with one an- 
other; but none of them knew me." — [MS. Memoir.] 
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He then enquired concerning her relations; but especially of 
her primeval inducements to occupy the field of war! She pro- 
ceeded to give a succinct and true account; and concluded by ask- 
ing, if her life would be spared! — He told her, she might not only 
think herself safe while under his protection, but that her unrivalled 
achievements deserved ample compensation — that he would quick- 
ly obtain her discharge, and she should be safely conducted to her 
friends. But having had the tuition of her as a soldier, he said, 
he must take liberty to give her that advice which he hoped would 
ornament the functions of her life, when the masculine garb should 
be laid aside and she taken to the embraces of that sex she was then 
personating. 

Immediately she had an apartment assigned to her own use. 
And when the General mentioned the event to her Colonel and 
other officers, they thought he played at cajolery. Nor could they 
be reconciled to the fact, till it was corroborated by her own words. 
She requested, as a pledge of her virtue, that strict enquiry should 
be made of those with whom she had been mess-mate. This was 
accordingly done. 124 And the effect was — a panic of surprise with 
every soldier. Groups of them now crowded to behold a phenome- 
non, which before appeared a natural object. But as access was 
inadmissible, many turned infidels, and few had faith. Her dis- 
charge is from Gen. Knox; her recommendations from the Gens. 
Paterson and Shepard.* 125 

124 "Having furnished the gentlemen with an account of my home, my relatives, and the 
motives which led me to assume the character of a soldier, I requested them to make the strictest 
inquiry into my manner of life since I had been in the army. This was accordingly done. The 
result was a general surprise, and, on the part of many, a total disbelief. An apartment was 
now assigned for my use, and garments for either sex provided. But, in general, I preferred 
my regimentals, because that in them I should be more safe from insult and annoyance. Many 
of the soldiers, and many of my own sex, were desirous to satisfy themselves as to the truth of 
what they had heard; but, of course, it was impossible to gratify their curiosity." 

Thus ends Mr. Mann's narrative of the adventures of Deborah Sampson, in which, for the 
sake of greater force and spirit, the heroine herself is made the speaker. 

"Since, by misfortune, lost. 

125 The Definitive Treaty of Peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and the United 
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Being informed her effects and diplomas were in readiness, she 
paid her politest respects to the gentlemen, who accompanied 
her to the place; and wishing an eternal Farewell to Columbia's 
Cause, turned her back on the Aceldama, once more to re-echo the 
carols of peace on her native plains. In the evening, she embarked 
on board a sloop from Albany to New York: from thence, in Capt. 
Allen's packet, she arrived at Providence. 

Thus she made her exit from the tragic stage. But how req- 
uisite was a parent's house — an asylum from the ebullitions of 
calumny, where to close the last affecting scene of her complicated, 
woe-fraught revolution of her sex! With what eager steps would 
she have bent her next course over the then congealed glebe — to 
give a parent the agreeable surprise of beholding her long-lost child 
— to implore her forgiveness of so wide a breach of duty, and to as- 
sume a course of life, which only could be an ornament to her sex 
and extenuation of her crime! The ties of consanguinity, of filial 

States, was signed at Paris, September 8, 1788. A state of peace, however, had actually existed 
in America from the 19tb of April, in the same year, when a formal proclamation of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities was made in the army, by order of the Commander-in-Chief. Information of 
the Definitive Treaty having been received, the third day of November was assigned by Con- 
gress for disbanding the army of the United States. The city of New York was evacuated by 
the British army, November 25. 

On the 25th of October, at West Point, our heroine received an honorable discharge from 
the service from the hand of Gen. Knox. Many testimonials of faithful performance of duty, 
and of exemplary conduct in the army, were given to her, among others, from Generals Paterson 
and Shepard, and Col. Jackson, under whose orders it had been her good fortune to serve. 
These papers may not have been preserved. 

Mrs. Ellet and some others have stated that the commander of the company in which our 
heroine served, on being informed by Dr. Binney that Robert Shurtliffe was a female, sent the 
fair soldier with a letter to Gen. Washington, conveying information of the fact; that Washing- 
ton then gave her a discharge from the army, with a note containing some words of advice, and 
a sum of money sufficient to bear her expenses home. A lengthy detail of circumstances is 
given in connection with this statement. This account seems to be without any real founda- 
tion. In her petition to the Legislature of Massachusetts, Deborah says she received her dis- 
charge from Gen. Knox, as already stated. Nor is it true, as stated by Mrs. Ellet, that, during 
the administration of Washington, Deborah received an invitation to visit the seat of Govern- 
ment, and that during her stay, Congress passed an act granting her a pension, in addition to 
certain lands which she was to receive as a soldier. No pension was granted her till January 
1, 1808, and then not by Act of Congress. See Introduction, pp. xiii-xvii. 
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affection and of solemn obligation, demanded this. But being de- 
prived of these blessings, she took a few strides to some sequestered 
hamlet in Massachusetts, where she found some relations: and, 
assuming the name of her youngest brother, she passed the winter 
as a man of the world, and was not awkward in the common busi- 
ness of a farmer. 126 But if I remember, she has intimated — that 
nothing in the villa could have better occupied a greater vacuity, 
than the diadem — education: which I fondly hope some guardian 
cherub has since deigned to bestow. 

But her correspondence with her sister sex! — Surely it must 
have been that of sentiment, taste, purity; as animal love, on her 
part, was out of the question. But I beg excuse, if I happen not to 
specify every particular of this agreeable round of acquaintance. 
It may suffice merely to say, her uncle being a compassionate man, 
often reprehended her for her freedom with the girls of his villa; 
and them he plumply called fools, (a much harsher name than I 
can give them) for their violent presumption with the young Con- 
tinental. Sighing, he would say — their unreserved imprudence 
would soon detect itself — a multitude of illegitimates! — Columbia 
would have bewailed the egregious event! Worse, indeed, it might 
have been, had any one entered against her — not a bill of ejectment, 
but a system of compulsion, for having won of her a large bet in a 

126 About the 1st of November, 1788, she arrived among her relatives in Massachusetts, 
after an absence of a year and six months. During this period, her information respecting 
affairs at home had been very limited and vague. Not knowing in what light she might be re- 
garded by those who had formerly known her, she did not immediately discover herself. She 
still wore her military costume, and did not go to Middleborough, where she had passed most 
of her life. She went to reside with her uncle in Stoughton, under the assumed name of Ephraim 
Sampson, that of the younger of her two brothers, if we may trust the statement made in the 
text. But did not her uncle and his family know that the young soldier who spent the winter 
with them was not Ephraim Sampson? The supposition is incredible. 

The uncle with whom our heroine spent the winter was undoubtedly Mr. Waters, the hus- 
band of her mother's sister, Alice Bradford. Sharon was formerly a part of Stoughton. It 
was during this winter that she became acquainted with her future husband. It is said he was 
determined to find out whether the newcomer was a man or not, and to some attempt of this 
nature the next paragraph refers. 

She passed the winter doing farm work, and flirting with the girls of the neighborhood. 
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transport of bliss, after Morpheus had too suddenly whirled away 
two-thirds of the night — still refusing to satisfy the demand! — 
Blush — blush — rather lament, ye delicate, when so desperate an 
extremity is taken to hurl any of your sisters into hymeneal bliss 
— wretchedness. 

To be plain, I am an enemy to intrigues of all kinds. Our 
female adept had money; and at the worst could have purchased 
friends of our sex: But methinks those who can claim the least pre- 
tension to feminine delicacy, must be won only by the gentleman, 
who can associate the idea of companion without imbibing the 
principles of libertinism. Why did she not, after the crackling 
faggot had rivalled the chirping of the cricket in the hearth, cau- 
tion those, who panted — not like the hunted hart, to taste the 
cooling rivulet — that the midnight watch might not have registered 
the plighted vows of love! Having seen the world, and of course 
become acquainted with the female heart, and the too fatal ave- 
nues to it; why did she not — after convincing them that she lacked 
not the courage of a village Hampden, preach to them the necessity 
of the prudence and instructions of sage Urania! That they might 
have discovered their weakest place, and have fortified the citadel; 
lest a different attack should make a fatal inroad upon their reputa- 
tion, and transfix a deadly goad through their breasts! Venus 
knows not but she did: but they were all females. 

Spring having once more wasted its fragrance from the South, 
our heroine leaped from the masculine, to the feminine sphere. 127 

127 On the approach of spring, Deborah resumed feminine apparel and employments. 

On the 7th day of April, 1784, she became the wife of Benjamin Gannett, a respectable 
and industrious young farmer of Sharon.* They were married at his father's house in that 
town. 

•The pedigree of Benjamin Gannett Is as follows: — 

I. Matthew Gannett, » born in England, 1618, came early to this country, and settled first In Hing- 
ham. In January, 1661-2, he purchased land in Scltuate, an adjoining town, and removed to that place. 
He died In 1694, as we learn from his grave-stone. He had several children, of whom Matthew* re- 
mained in Scltuate, and Rehoboth removed to Morristown, N. J., where he died wlthout'issue. 

II. Joseph Gannett,' son of Matthew, » continued to reside in Scltuate, and died not long before his 
father. He married a widow Sharp. 

III. Joseph Gannett.* son of the preceding, removed to East Brldgewater about the year 1722. 
His brother Matthew* removed thither about the same time. Joseph* married Hannah Hayward. 
daughter of Dea. Jonathan Hayward. of Braintree. Their son, 
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Throwing off her martial attire, she once more hid her form with 

Her subsequent history must of course have borne a similarity to those of most of our 
countrywomen who cheer and adorn the homes of New England. She lived to rear a family 
of reputable children. She had an only son, Capt. Earl B. Gannett, and two daughters. There 
are grandsons, we believe, now living in Sharon. 

She died at her home in Sharon, April 20, 1827, in the sixty-seventh year of her age. She 
sustained to the end the character of a faithful and exemplary wife and mother, a kind neigh- 
bor and friend. 

In stature, Deborah Sampson was five feet, seven inches. She was large and full around 
the waist. Her features were regular, but not beautiful. Her eyes were hasel, inclining to 
blue; and were lively and penetrating. Her complexion was fair and clear; her aspect was 
amiable and serene, though somewhat masculine. Her limbs were well proportioned; her move- 
ments were quick and vigorous; and her position erect, as became a soldier. Her voice was 
agreeable;, her speech, deliberate and firm. The portrait at the beginning is from the old 
copper-plate used at the issue of the Female Renew, seventy years ago. It was executed 
when the art of engraving was in its infancy in this country, and must not be supposed to do 
full justice to the subject. 

In military attire, ladies considered her handsome. Several instances are recorded where 
they were deeply smitten by her good looks. Her delicate appearance, and particularly her 
having no beard, were often noticed. She was called the "smock-faced boy,*' and the like; 
but her sex was never suspected. 

The prominent traits of her character were courage, love of adventure, and perseverance 
under difficulties. She was bold, enterprising, and fearless; she had great self-control, and a 
firm, resolute will. As a soldier, she exhibited great alertness, activity, fortitude, and valor. 
Her military life abounded with hardy and hazardous adventures, in all of which she bore her- 
self with the firmness, resolution, and patient endurance which are often thought to belong ex- 
clusively to the stronger sex. Where any dared to go, she went; and not to follow merely, but 
to lead. She often volunteered on expeditions attended with special exposure and hardship. 
It is said that on scouting parties she would always ride forward a little nearer the enemy than 
any of her comrades ventured. On one occasion, meeting the enemy suddenly in overwhelm- 
ing force, it was necessary to abandon their horses, and run across a swamp for dear life. She 
then showed herself to be as fleet as a gazelle, bounding through the swamp many rods ahead 
of her companions. It was thought that no man in the army could outrun her. 

As we have already seen, she went through two campaigns without the discovery of her 
sex, and consequently without the loss of her virtue. This fact, which is perfectly well es- 
tablished, demonstrates not only strict moral principle, but the high qualities of firmness, res- 
olution, self-control, and perseverance. Such a case, perhaps, was never known before. It 

TV. Benjamin Gannett,* born 1728. married. 1760, Mary Copeland, daughter of Jonathan Oope- 
land, of Brtdgewater, and removed to S tough ton, the part after ward* Sharon. 

V, Benjamin Gannett >* born 1753 was the husband of Deborah Sampson, the heroine of our story. 

Benjamin Gannett,* born 1728. had a brother Joseph,* bom 1722. who was the father of Caleb 
Gannett. 1 who was a clergyman In Nova Seotla. afterwards tutor Jn Harvard College, and for many yean 
steward of the Institution. Caleb Gannett married a daughter of Kev< E^ra Stiles. D.D.* President of 
Yale College. They were the parents of Rev. Ear a StUes Gannett. D.D., of Boston. 

Joseph Gannett, 4 who settled in East Brldgewater about 1722, bad by a second wife, Hannah Brett, 
a son Matthew,* born 1755. who wa<* the father of Rev, Allen Gannett, late of Lynnfleld, now of Boston. 
—[Mitchell's BridQtwater.\ 
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the dishabille of Flora, recommenced her former occupation; and I 

certainly stood alone in the Revolutionary war. She was never found in liquor, — a vice too 
common in all armies. It is well known that the Continental army, though composed in an 
unusual degree of men of principle and virtue, contained many men of unsound character. No 
stain appears to have attached to the character of our heroine. 

To gratify the curiosity of the multitude, she once visited Boston; and in the theatre, clad 
in military attire, she went through, at the word of a military officer, the manual exercise. 
Those who witnessed the performance said that "she would almost make the gun talk;" every 
time it came to the ground from her hand, the sound was so significant. 

Her deportment was eminently soldier-like, and none were more expert in the drill than her- 
self. Mr. Amos Sampson, who is now living in Charlestown at the age of nearly seventy-nine, 
told me that he witnessed the scene, and that it occurred when he was an apprentice to the 
printing-business, and therefore between 1801 and 1808. He said, moreover, that it was in the 
theatre, and not on the Common, as has been elsewhere represented. 

It appears that the remarkable story of Deborah Sampson began to be bruited abroad 
very soon after her discharge from the army, before her marriage with Mr. Gannett, and even 
before her relinquishment of military costume. The Appendix will contain a notice of this 
singular case, as it was published in a New York paper, and afterwards copied into some papers 
in Massachusetts. The principal facts in her career were thus published to the world in a little 
more than two months after her discharge from the army. These facts could only have been 
derived from the officers to whom the disclosure was originally made; perhaps from Gen. Pat- 
erson himself. The facts were so remarkable, that there was a strong inducement to give them 
to the public. Their publication in Massachusetts must have awakened inquiry respect- 
ing the heroine, and perhaps led the way to her disclosing the whole story to the author of 
the Female Review. 

Immediately following the extract to which we have just referred, is the certificate of Col. 
Henry Jackson, which further authenticates the case. A certified copy of it is on file in the 
office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

The following notice of Deborah Sampson appeared in print several years before her death. 
It is taken from the Dedham Register of December, 1820, and was copied into many of the 
papers of the day: — 

"We were much gratified to learn that during the sitting of the court in this town the past 
week, Mrs. Gannett, of Sharon, in this county, presented for renewal her claims for services 
rendered her country as a soldier in the Revolutionary army. The following brief sketch, it is 
presumed, will not be uninteresting: This extraordinary woman is now in the sixty-second year 
of her age: she possesses a clear understanding, and a general knowledge of passing events; is 
fluent of speech, and delivers her sentiments . in correct language, with deliberate and measured 
accent; is easy in her deportment, affable in her manners, robust and masculine in her appear- 
ance. She was about eighteen years of age when our Revolutionary struggle commenced. 
The patriotic sentiments which inspired the heroes of those days, and urged them to battle, 
found their way to a female bosom. The news of the carnage which had taken place on the 
plains of Lexington had reached her dwelling; the sound of the cannon at the battle of Bunker 
Hill had vibrated on her ears; yet, instead of diminishing her ardor, it only served to increase 
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know not, that she found difficulty in its performance. Whether 

her enthusiasm in the sacred cause of liberty, in which she beheld her country engaged. She 
privately quitted her peaceful home and the habiliments of her sex, and appeared at the head- 
quarters of the American army as a young man, anxious to join his efforts to those of his coun- 
trymen in their endeavors to oppose the inroads and encroachments of the common enemy. 
She was received and enrolled in the army by the name of Robert Shurtliffe. For the space of 
three years, she performed the duties, and endured the hardships and fatigues of a soldier; 
during which time, she gained the confidence of her officers, by her expertness and precision 
in the manual exercise, and by her exemplary conduct. She was a volunteer in several hazar- 
dous enterprises, and was twice wounded by musket balls. So well did she contrive to conceal 
her sex, that her companions in arms had not the least suspicion that the "blooming soldier" 
fighting by their side was a female; till at length a severe wound, which she received in battle, 
which had well-nigh closed her earthly career, occasioned the discovery. On her recovery, 
she quitted the army, and became intimate in the families of Gen. Washington and other dis- 
tinguished officers of the Revolution. A few years afterwards, she was married to her present 
husband, and is now the mother of several children. Of these facts there can be no doubt. 
There are many living witnesses in this county, who recognised her on her appearance at court, 
and were ready to attest to her services. We often hear of such heroines in other countries 
but this is an instance in our own country, and within the circule of our acquaintance." 

It will be observed that the foregoing account confirms and authenticates the general state- 
ment made in this volume. There are some errors of detail, which might easily creep into an 
account like this, where perfect accuracy was not demanded. The statement that Mrs. Gan- 
nett served three years as a soldier, originated, no doubt, from the fact that she enlisted for 
three years, though her actual length of service was much less. 

Under date of June 25, 1859, Rev. Stillman Pratt, of Middleborough, who had become in- 
terested in her history writes: — 

"In my recent visit to Sharon, I spent some time at the residence and by the grave of Mrs. 
Deborah Gannett, formerly Deborah Sampson. The house was built by Mrs. Gannett, her 
husband, and his only son, about fifty years ago, with brick ends, the residue of wood. It is 
two stories high. The western portion is literally embowered with willow-trees, one of which 
was set out by Deborah herself, and now measures twelve feet in circumference, and almost 
constitutes a grove of itself. The eastern portion is covered by a woodbine, which extends over 
the roof, and climbs to the top of the chimney. Rose bushes and other flowering shrubs are 
interspersed with perennial plants. The barn stands directly back of the house; in the rear 
of which rises a sugar loaf mound, of peculiar aspect, extending back towards a dense forest. 

The farm consists of a hundred acres of land, with every possible variety of soil. The 
mowing lands are irrigated by artificial streams of water, branching off in all directions, and 
discharging themselves into a small river below. In the hedges, and along the walls, are rasp- 
berry and barberry bushes; while fruit and shade trees are promiscuously mingled through the 
fields. 

One mile south of this residence is located the old cemetery. On the tenth row from the 
entrance are three plain slate-stone slabs, commemorative of the last resting-place of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gannett, and of Capt. Earl B. Gannett, their only son." 
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this was done voluntarily, or compulsively, is to me an enigma. 
But she continues a phenomenon among the revolutions of her sex. 

A friend of the publishers of this volume has lately visited the spot, and has enabled them 
to furnish the representation of these funeral monuments, which will be found on the following 
leaf. 

After Mrs. Gsnnett's death, the following notice appeared in 'Niles's Weekly Register,'" 
vol. xxzii., p. 217, Baltimore, May 26, 1827: — 

"A Female Veteran.— The Dedham Register states that Mrs. Deborah Gannett, wife of 
Mr. Benjamin Gannett, of Sharon, Mass., died on the 19th [20th] ult. She enlisted as a volun- 
teer in the American army of the Revolution, in the Massachusetts corps, having the dress and 
appearance of a soldier. She continued in the service until the end of the war, three years, 
sustaining an unsullied character, and performing the duties of a soldier with more than or- 
dinary alertness and courage, having been twice dangerously wounded; though she preserved 
her sex undiscovered. At the disbanding of the army, she received an honorable discharge, 
and returned to her relatives in Massachusetts, still in her regimentals. When her case was 
made known to the government of that State, her full wages were paid, and a considerable 
bounty added. Congress allowed her a pension, which she regularly received. Soon after she 
resumed the sphere of her own sex, she was married to Mr. Gannett, an industrious, respect- 
able farmer. She was borne and reared him a reputable family of children; and to the close 
of life she has merited the character of an amiable wife, a tender mother, a kind and exemplary 
neighbor, and a friend of her country. 

Mr. H. Mann, of Dedham, published a memoir of her life some time since, of which the 
whole edition, 1,500 copies, has been entirely sold. Another edition may be soon expected, 
enlarged and improved, which will probably meet a rapid sale." 

This obituary notice was undoubtedly written by Mr. Mann himself; who, if not the editor, 
wss, I believe, a principal contributor to the Dedham Register at that time. Some of the 
expressions in this obituary notice, used in summing up her character, are identical with some 
which are employed for the same purpose in the MS. memoir, from which I have so often quoted. 
And this very MS. memoir, now in my possession, is, beyond question, the document referred 
to in the last sentence quoted above from the Register. 

The publishers of the present edition having determined to issue an exact reprint of the 
Female Review, it was a matter of necessity to reproduce every sentence and every expression, 
however faulty in point of taste, and objectionable in respect of moral sentiment. There are 
many passages, there are entire paragraphs, which the present editor would gladly have omit- 
ted. Many expressions are awkward and ungainly, and do not truly represent the author's 
own meaning. For the insertion of such passages, the editor must not be held responsible. 
To have attempted any thing in the way of counteraction would have been worse than useless. 

The editor is of opinion that Deborah Sampson was worthy of an abler biographer than 
she found in the original compiler, and that her adventures, which were certainly very remark- 
able, were worthy of being related in far better style. J. A. V. 

Boston, July, 1866. 
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Containing Characteristic Traits and Reflections, with Remarks on Domestic Education 
and Economy. 

A FTER delineating the life of a person, it seems natural to re- 
^\^ capitulate, in a closer assemblage, the leading features of his 
character. 

Perhaps a spirit of enterprize, perseverance and competition 
was never more distinguishable in a female, than in Miss Samp- 
son. And whilst we are surprised that she left her own tranquil 
sphere for the most perilous — the field of war, we must acknow- 
ledge it is at least, a circumstantial link in the chain of our illus- 
trious revolution. She never would accept a promotion while in 
the army; though it is said she was urged to take a Lieutenant's 
commission. 

I will here give an instance of her dread of rivalship. It was 
soon after she inlisted. Having been reluctantly drawn into a ring 
of wrestling, she was worsted; though it is said, she flung a number. 
But the idea of a competitor deprived her of sleep the whole night v 
Let this be a memento to Columbia's daughters; that they may be- 
ware of too violent scuffles with our sex. We are athletic, haughty 
and unconquerable. Besides, your dislocated limbs are a piteous 
sight! And it seems this was a warning to her: for it was noted by 
the soldiers, that she never wrestled, nor suffered any one to twine 
his arms, about her shoulders, as was their custom when walking. 

And lest her courage has not been sufficiently demonstrated, 
I will adduce one more instance, that must surpass all doubt. In 
1782, she was sent from West Point, on business, to a place called 
the Clove, back of the high hills of Santee.* She rode Capt. Phe- 
lon's horse. On her return, just at the close of twilight, she was 

*A most singular blunder— these "Hills" are in South Carolina. 
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surprised by two ruffians, who rushed hastily from a thicket, seized 
her horse's bridle, and demanded her money, or her life. She was 
armed with a brace of pistols and a hanger. Looking at the one, 

who held the horse, she said, "F. B. , I think I know you; 

and this moment you become a dead man, if you persist in your 
demand !" Hearing a pistol cock at the same time, his compeer 
fled; and he begged quarter and forgiveness; which she granted, on 
condition of a solemn promise ever to desist from so desperate an 
action. 

It is perhaps sufficiently authenticated, that she preserved her 
chastity by a rare assiduity to conceal her sex. Females can best 
conceive inconveniences to which she was subject. But as I know 
not that she ever gratified any one with the wondrous iclaircisse- 
ment, I can only say, perhaps, what more have heard than ex- 
perienced — "Want prompts tie wit, and first gave birth to arts." 
If it be true, and if — "a moment of concealment is a moment of 
humiliation," as an anonymous writer of her sex observes, she has 
humility enough to bow to the shrine of modesty, and to appear 
without disguise, from top to toe. 

Since writing these sheets, I have been pained for a few, es- 
pecially females, who seem unwilling to believe that a female went 
through three campaigns without the discovery of her sex, and con- 
sequently, the loss of virgin purity.* 

We hear but little of an open prostitute in the army, or else- 
where — of Collin and Dolly, the milk maid, in their evening saunter- 
ing to the meadow. Then why should any be so scrupulous of her, 
because she did not go in the professed character of a soldier's trull! 
Though it is said she was an uncommonly modest soldier; yet, like 
you, I am ready to aver she has made a breach in female delicacy. 

*"She had no beard," is an objection, to which I know not that this class of readers 
can be reconciled. — A chaplain, since known in Massachusetts, was once at Gen. Pater- 
son's quarters. In the presence of his smock-faced attendant, he took occasion to compli- 
ment the General— "I admire your fare; but nothing more than you very polite atten- 
dant, who appears to possess the graceful activity and bloom of a girl." 
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But bring forth her fallacious pretensions to virtue; and I am bound, 
as a moralist, to record them — as vices, to be guarded against. I 
have only to desire this class of my readers to think as favorable as 
possible of our sex; but on all accounts to cherish the lovely fugi- 
tive — virtue, in their own. For too much suspicion of another's, 
argues too strongly a want of the same charming ornament in them- 
selves; unless they are old maids, or bachelors. 

I shall here make a small digression. As our heroine was 
walking the streets in Philadelphia, in a beautiful, serene evening, 
she was ravished by the sweet, pensive notes of a piano-forte. 
Looking up at a third loft she discovered a young female, who seem- 
ed every way expressive of the music she made. She often after 
listened to the same sounds; and was as often surprised that a sigh 
should be blended with such exquisite harmony and beauty. Of 
this female, I will transmit to my readers the following pathetic 
history. 

Fatima was the eldest of three daughters, whose parents had 
acquired an ample fortune, and resided in a part of the United 
States where nature sheds her blessings in profuse abundance. 
But unhappily, their conduct towards them was distinguished, like 
that of others, whose fondness so infinitely exceed their prudence. 
They were not, however, deficient in many external accomplish- 
ments. Early was Fatima taught to speak prettily, rather than 
properly; to admire what is brilliant, instead of what is solid; to 
study dress and pink & la mode; to be active at her toilet, and much 
there; to dance charmingly at a ball, or farcical entertainment; to 
form hasty and miscellaneous connexions; to show a beautiful face, 
and sigh for admiration; — in short, to be amused, rather than in- 
structed; but at last — to discover an ill accomplished mind! This 
is beauty in a maze. Such occupations filled up her juvenile years. 
Her noblest proficiencies were music, drawing, &c. but an injudicious 
choice of books excluded their influence, if they had any, from her 
mind. Thus we may conclude her course of education led her to 
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set the greatest estimate on this external new kind of creature; 
whilst her internal source — her immortal part, remained, as in a 
fog, or like a gem in a tube of adamant. 

Nature had been lavish in the formation of Fatima. And on 
her first appearance, one must have been strongly impressed in her 
favor. But what says the sequel? — The invigorating influence of 
Venus had scarcely warmed her bosom, when towards the close of 
a beautiful, soft day, in her rural excursion, she first beheld Philan- 
der who had become a gleaner in her father's fields. A mutual 
impulse of passions, till then unfelt, fired their bosoms: for Philan- 
der was much indebted to nature for a polished form; and some- 
thing uncommonly attracting in his looks seemed to veil the neg- 
lect of his mind. Unfortunate youth! His parents were poor : and 
to add to his misery, they had deprived him of their only, and yet 
most important, legacy — I mean, the cultivation of his mind. Had 
not this been his lot, he might have made himself rich and Fatima 
happy. 

After this, Fatima's chief delight was to walk in the fields, to 
see her father's flock, and to listen to the pipe of Philander. Re- 
peated interviews brought them more acquainted with each other. 
Each attempted to steal the lustre of the eye and the crimson blush, 
which a too warm constitution could ill conceal. At length, an un- 
reserved familiarity took place. Both had been taught to love; 
and both had missed Plato's and Urania's system, which should 
have taught them — how. Fatima durst not let her parents know 
that a peasant possessed her virginal love. She therefore, under 
pretence of regaling herself in the garden, often reserved the keys 
that secured its avenues: and whilst the dew distilled its pensive 
sweets, the sequestered alcove, or embowered grass plat, too often 
witnessed their lambent amours. 

One night — a night that must ever remain horrible to their 
remembrance, and which should be obliterated from the annals 
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of time — Fatima sat at the window of her apartment, to behold, 
rather than contemplate, the beauties of the evening. The hamlet 
was at rest, when she discovered Philander passing in the street. 
Her dishabille too plainly disclosed her charms, when she hastened 
with the fatal key to the garden gate, where Philander had just 
arrived. The massy door having grated upon its hinges, they 
walked a number of times through the bowling-green, till at length, 
almost imperceptibly, they found themselves at the door, that led 
to Fatima's apartment. The clock struck twelve, when they tip- 
toed through a number of windings, till they arrived at the cham- 
ber; which, till then, had been an asylum for the virginity of Fa- 
tima. 

It is needless to paint the scenes that succeeded. A taper 
she had left burning on^ her 'scrutoire, with the rays of the moon, 
reflected a dim light on the rich furniture of the room and on the 
alcove in which lay, for the last time, the tranquil Fatima! But 
this light, feeble as it was disclosed to Philander a thousand new 
charms in the fascinating spectacle of so much love and beauty. 
Sensuality took the lead of every reasoning faculty; and both be- 
came instrumental to their own destruction. Philander became 
a total slave to his passions. He could no longer revere the temple 
of chastity. He longed to erect his fatal triumph on the ruins of 
credulous virtue. He saw nothing but what served to inflame his 
passions. His eyes rioted in forbidden delights. And his warm 
embraces kindled new fires in the bosom of this beauteous maid. 
The night was silent as death: not a zephyr was heard to rustle in 
the leaves below — but Heaven was a recording witness to their 
criminal pleasures! 

The lost Fatima beheld her brutal ravisher with horror and 
distraction. But from that fatal moment, his enthusiastic love 
cooled; and he shunned her private recesses and public haunts. 
Fatima, to avoid the indignation of her parents, eloped from them. 
Her eyes were opened! Many were her wearisome steps to find 
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an asylum from that guilt, which, through her parents' neglect, 
she incurred on herself. In vain did she lament that some piteous 
cherub had not preserved her to a more propitious fate — that she 
had not been doomed to a cloistered convent, to have made an 
eternal vow of celibacy, to have prostrated herself to wooden sta- 
tues, to have kissed the feet of monks and to have pined away her 
life in solitude! Thus she continues to mourn the loss of that 
happiness she lost through neglect of education. 

Fatima was in her female attire— our heroine was a soldier. 
And I should sacrifice many tender feelings to prefer to my Fair 
readers — the situation of either. 

I confess, I might justly be thought a monster to the female sex, 
were I willing to suggest that her original motive was the company 
of the venal sycophant, the plotting knave, the disgusting, ugly 
debauchee: or that her turning volunteer in Columbia's cause was 
a meditated plot against her own sex. Oh! this would be too cruel. 
Custom is the dupe of fancy: nor can we scarcely conceive what 
may not be relished, till the fugitive has worn out every shift. 
But let us remember, though it constitutes our esteem and rev- 
erence, it does not, always, our prudence and propriety. A high 
cut robe, for instance, though it may agreeably feast the imagina- 
tion, may not prove the most prudent garb for every fair object, 
who wears it. But in the asylum of female protection, may I not 
be thought their meanest votary, should not a humble ejaculation 
prevent every robe- wearer from being led 

"O'er infant innocence — to hang and weep, 
Murder'd by ruffian hands — when smiling in its sleep!" 

It need not be asked whether a proper union of the sexes is 
recommendable and just. Nature claims this as her primogenial 
and indissoluble bond and national custom establishes the mode. 
But to mention the intercourse of our heroine with her sex, would, 
like others more dangerous, require an apology I know not how to 
make. It must be supposed, she acted more from necessity than 
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a voluntary impulse of passion; and no doubt, succeeded beyond 
her expectations, or desires. Harmless thing! An useful veteran 
in war! An inoffensive companion in love! These are certainly 
requisites, if not virtues. They are always the soldier's glory; but 
too seldom his boast. Had she been capacitated and inclined to 
prey, like a vulture, on the innocence of her sex, vice might have 
hurried vice, and taste have created appetition. Thus she would 
have been less entitled to the clemency of the public. For individ- 
ual crimes bring on public nuisances and calamities and debauchery 
is one of the first. But incapacity, which seldom begets desire, 
must render her in this respect unimpeachable. 

Remember, females, I am your advocate; and like you would 
pay my devoirs to the Goddess of love. Admit that you conceived 
an attachment for a female soldier. What is the harm? She 
acted in the department of that sex whose embraces you naturally 
seek. From a like circumstance we are liable to the same impulse. 
Love is the ruling dictate of the soul. But viewing Venus in all 
her influential charms — did she gain too great an ascendancy over 
that virtue, which should guard the receptacle of your love? Did 
the dazzling enchantress, after fascinating you in her wilds, in- 
humanly leave you in a situation — ready to yield the pride and 
ornament of your sex — your white-robed innocence a sacrifice to 
lawless lust and criminal pleasure! I congratulate the fair object, 
whoever she was, and rejoice with her most sincerely, that she 
happily mistook the ferocity of the lion, for the harmlessness of the 
lamb! You have thus wonderfully escaped the fatal rock on which 
so many of both sexes (it wounds me to repeat it!) have made ship- 
wreck of this inestimable prize. You have thus preserved invio- 
late your coronet of glory, your emblematic diadem of innocence, 
friendship, love, and beauty — the pride of your sex — the despair 
and envy of the dissolute incendiary! This is your virginity — 
that chastity which is such an additional ornament to beauty. 

The sun, with all his &clat, which has so often gone down on 
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your innocence, shall continue to rise with increasing beauty, and 
give you fresh satisfaction and delight. Taunt, invective and cal- 
umny may storm and, tho* you may dread, you may defy, their 
rage. But what will be a still greater source of comfort, old re- 
flection shall not awfully stare you in the face on your bridal day: 
nor remorse steal an imperceptible course into your bosoms; nor, 
as with the scorpion's dagger, wound your tenderest place. In- 
stead of a girdle of thorns, the amaranthine wreath shall encircle 
you, and the banners of friendship, love and tranquillity shall ever 
hover over you. Whilst others, guilty of a breach in this emblem 
of paradise, may escape with impunity the deserved lash of asper- 
sion from a chaste husband (for there may be chaste men as well 
as chaste women), you shall be presented to your partner of life, 
an object uncontaminated from the hands of your Creator. And 
next to the Giver of all good, he shall extatically hold you in his 
embraces, and esteem you as the object of his supreme affections. 

As the pure and brilliant dew-drop on the rose and lilly gathers 
their fragrance; as the surface of the limpid stream outspreads its 
azure flow for curious investigation so, shall your words and actions 
be received by all who are round about you. Your children, as 
coming from an unpolluted source, shall rise up and call you blessed. 
And whilst the dupe and rude in thought shall deign to bow at your 
shrine, your worth shall daily be enhanced in your husband's esti- 
mation. He shall not forget to heap encomiums on your merit, 
when he sits among the primogeniture of the land. A mutual ex- 
change and increase of affection will be perpetuated to you, 
through a long series of satisfactory enjoyments — even till second 
childishness steals upon you, and till time itself dissolves your earth- 
ly compact, and seals you in the dust. Heaven, the residentiary 
mansion of bliss for the faithful and pure, will, at last, condescend 
to crown you with a rich reward for your services, for your integrity 
and virtue. Females, Adieu! 

Columbia demands our review. To stretch the memory 
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to the momentous Epoch, when the optics of sage Columbus first 
lighted on the American shores, and to trace the mazy clue of her 
annals from a savage wilderness to the present period, when she 
stand confessed, a new star among the nations of the earth — an 
Elysian field of beauty, must feast the intellectual system with 
every idea, perhaps of pain and pleasure. When we remember the 
sweat of the brow in the culture of her once stubborn glebe, our 
encounters with the tomahawk, and with the more formidable 
weapons of death in our late revolution, the breast must be callous 
to sensation, that does not own the privileges and felicity to which 
we are now exalted have been bought at a rate dear enough to be 
instructive. 

We have moulded a constitutional government, at our option. 
It also guarantees to us the privilege of making amendments: and 
under its continued auspices, what good may we not anticipate? 
Scarcely three hundred years have rolled away, since America was 
a solitary haunt for savages and beasts. But behold now, under 
the fostering hands of industry and economy, how she smiles; even 
from the magnificence of the city, passing the pleasant country 
villas, to the moss-covered cot! The sun of science is gleaming on 
her remotest corners; and his penetrating rays are fast illuminat- 
ing the whole empire of reason. Hail, then, thou happy, radiant 
source of beauty! — Our progress has indeed been rapid: heaven 
grant it may be lasting. 

war, thou worst of scourges! Whilst we hear of thy depreda- 
tions, which are now laying Europe in blood and ashes — indeed 
Columbia, we think of you! And is there any who are ignorant 
of the horrors of war, and thirst for the gratification? Let such be 
cautious of their propensities. You have heard, I suppose, that 
an Emperor, Cardinal, or a gracious, sable-headed Pope, has issued 
an edict, laying claim to a certain territory, to which, nobody ever 
mistrusted he was entitled. But the nation has turned infidels to 
his creed; and though he is a man of insult, he is not to be insulted. 
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He collects his forces, and marches to glory; kills millions, gains 
his conquest, renews his quarrels and puts others to the sword. 
His men are called veterans! What are ours called? — A youth, a 
female, a young nymph may tell. 

And must the scourge of war again cast a gloom over Colum- 
bia's beauteous surface? Must infernal furies from distant re- 
gions conspire her ruin? Shall her own sons, forgetful of that 
happiness they have purchased so dearly, unmindful of an infinite 
variety of alluring objects that surround them, grow wanton in 
luxury and indolence, and thirst, like tygers, to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of any of the human race? God forbid! For in that 
day the beast shall again retire to his lair; the bird shall clap its 
well-fledged wing, and bear itself across the ocean; (Heaven grant 
it there may have a chance to land)! and the fish shall lie in torpi- 
tude, or refuse the angler's bait — but all, looking up to that sub- 
lime and exalted creature, Man, bewail the time he had rule given 
over them! 

But, Columbia, this must never be said of your progeny. It 
has been necessary they should encounter the bitters — the ca- 
lamities of war. It now remains, that they taste and long preserve 
the sweets of prosperity. The sylvan bard shall compose for you, 
his canzonets and roundelays, and the minstrel shall rehearse them 
to his tranquil audience, in your silent, green-wood shade. From 
the city, the sailor shall quit your beauteous shores with reluctance 
and with a sigh. And while old ocean is heaving his barque from 
his home, as your lessening turrets bluely fade to his view, he shall 
climb the mast — and while he is snatching a fond review, reflec- 
tion shall feast his memory with every pleasurable and pensive 
sensation. And though separated from his natal clime by oceans, 
climes and nations, his choicest hopes and wishes shall dwell in 
his native land. 
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It remains to authenticate the facts asserted. The following first appeared in a New 
York paper* from which it was copied in others, in Massachusetts: 

New York, January 10, 1784. 

An extraordinary instance of virtue in a Female Soldier has 
lately occurred, in the American army, in the Massachusetts line, 
viz. a lively, comely young nymph, nineteen years of age, dressed 
in man's apparel, has been discovered; and what redounds to her 
honor, she has served in the character of a soldier for nearly three 
years, undiscovered. During this time, she displayed much alert- 
ness, chastity and valor: having been in several engagements, and 
received two wounds — a small shot remaining in her to this day. 
She was a remarkable, vigilant soldier on her post; always gained 
the applause of her officers — was never found in liquor, and always 
kept company with the most temperate and upright soldiers. For 
several months, this Gallantress served, with credit, in a General 
Officer's family. A violent illness, when the troops were at Phila- 
delphia, led to the discovery of her sex. She has since been honor- 
ably discharged from the Army, with a reward,* and sent to her 
connexions; who, it appears, live to the Eastward of Boston, at a 
place, called Meduncook. 

The cause of her personating a man, it is said, proceeded from 
the rigor of her parents, who exerted their prerogative to induce her 
marriage with a young gentleman, against whom she had conceived 
a great antipathy; together with her being a remarkable heroine 
and warmly attached to the cause of her country, in the service of 
which, it must be acknowledged, she gained reputation; and no 
doubt, will be noticed in the history of our grand revolution. She 
passed by the name of Robert Shurtliffe while in the army, and 
was borne on the rolls as such. For particular reasons, her name 
is witheld: But the facts, above mentioned, are unquestionable and 
unblemished. 

•This she has not received. Edftob. [H. Mann.] 
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Boston, August 1, 1786. 
To all whom it may concern. 

These may certify, that Robert Shurtliffe was a Soldier in my 
Regiment, in the Continental Army, for the town of Uxbridge in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and was inlisted for the 
term of three years — that he had the confidence of his officers, did 
his duty, as a faithful and good Soldier, and was honorably dis- 
charged the Army of the United States. 

Henry Jackson, late Col. in the American Army. 
Resolve of the General Court — January 20, 1792. 

On the petition of Deborah Gannet, praying compensation 
for services performed in the late Army of the United States: 

WHEREAS it appears to this Court, that the said Deborah 
Gannet inlisted under the name of Robert Shurtliffe, in 
Capt. Webb's company in the fourth Massachusetts regi- 
ment, on May 21, 1782, and did actually perform the duties of a 
soldier, in the late Army of the United States, to the 28d day of 
October, 1783; for which she has received no compensation. And 
whereas it further appears, that the said Deborah exhibited an 
extraordinary instance of female heroism, by discharging the duties 
of a faithful, gallant soldier; and at the same time, preserved the 
virtue and chastity of her sex, unsuspected and unblemished, and 
was discharged from the service, with a fair and honorable char- 
acter. 

Therefore, resolved, that the Treasurer of this Common- 
wealth be, and hereby is dircteted to issue his note, to said Deborah, 
for the sum of thirty-four pounds, bearing interest from October 
23, 1783. 

As it is nothing strange that any girl should be married, and 
have children; it is not to be expected, that one, distinguished like 
Miss Sampson, should escape. The greatest distinction lies in the 
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qualification for this important business. And, perhaps, the great- 
est requisite for Education is — complete union with the parties, 
both in theory and practice. This is remarkably verified in the 
party spirits that bring on wars and public calamities. They ex- 
tend to the remote fireside. 

It is hearsay, that Mrs. Gannet refuses her husband the rites 
of the marriage bed. She must, then, condescend to smile upon 
him in the silent alcove, or grass plat; as she has a child, that has 
scarcely left its cradle. It is possible, she experiences, not only cor- 
poral but mental inabilities; and in mercy to her generation, would 
keep it in non-existence. But this is not the part of a biographer. 
I am sorry to learn, this is mostly female complaint, and not 
authentic, for her nearest neighbors assert there is a mutual har- 
mony subsisting between her and her companion; which, by the 
bye, is generally the reverse with those deprived of this hymeneal 
bliss. All who are acquainted with her must acknowledge her 
complaisant and humane dispositions. And while she discovers 
a taste for an elegant stile of living; she exhibits, perhaps, an un- 
usual degree of contentment, with an honest farmer, and three 
endearing children, confined to a homely cot and a hard-earned 
little farm. 

She is sometimes employed in a school in her neighborhood. 
And her first maxim of the government of children is implicit obed- 
ience. I cannot learn, she has the least wish to usurp the preroga- 
tives of our sex. For she has often said, that nothing appears more 
beautiful in the domestic round than when the husband takes the 
lead, with discretion, and is followed by bis consort, with an ami- 
able acquiescence. She is, however, of opinion, that those women, 
who threaten their children with, "I will tell your father" — of a 
crime they should correct, is infusing into them a spirit of triumph 
they should never know. The cultivation of humanity and good 
nature is the grand business of education. And she has seen the 
ill effects of fighting, enough to know the necessity of sparing clubs 
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and cuffs at home. The same good temper we would form in our 
offspring, should be exhibited in ourselves. We should neither use 
our children as strangers; nor as the mere tools of fanciful sport. 
All tampering and loose words with them, are, like playing careless- 
ly with the lion or tiger, who will take advantage of our folly. In 
short, instructions should be infused, as the dew distils; and dis- 
cipline, neither rigid, nor tyrannic, should rest, like a stable pillar. 

How great — how sacred are our obligations to our offspring! 
Females, who are the the vehicles by which thqy are brought into 
the world, cannot consider, too seriously the subject. Let it not 
be delayed, then, till that love, which coalesces the sexes, produces 
an object for experiment. Form a pre-affection for the sweet in- 
nocent, while in embryo — that it may be cherished, with prudence, 
when brought to view. And may we never have it to lament — 
that while any females contemplate, with abhorrence, a female, 
who voluntarily engages in the field of battle — they forget to recoil 
at the idea of coming off victorious from battles, fought by their 
own domestic — firesides! We have now seen the distinction of one 
female. May it stimulate others to shine — in the way, that Vir- 
tue prescribes. 

THE END. 
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PREFACE 

]^*HOSE who have witnessed the fatal influence of party in Great Britain cannot fed happy at 
Cj obeening a similar conduct pervading these States; where the zealots on oil sides prostitute wit, 
good sense and noble talents, to the infamous purpose of taking away that which is and ought 
to be, dearer than life. The extreme oddity of ringing a peal to assemble the doughty combatants, 
and the 8alem Knell which tolls the voters along, first suggested an idea of the following perform* 
anee. The Parodist's best acknowledgments are due to the language of the day, replete with un- 
merited praise— and illiberal censure. Many hints, thus furnished from actual conversation, are 
pursued in the true spirit of adverse Factions; but as names are studiously avoided he flatters him* 
eeff that conjectural sagacity will not make any. Had this Elegy appeared previous to a moment 
which terminates distention for the twelve month, it might have been tortured to serve particular 
purposes. At present, may it answer the end for which it is designed, and harmonizing neighbors) 
reciprocally say— DE TE PABULA NARRANTUR. 

-April. 1780. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

THIS curious production — which was published anonymously 
— is now ascribed to George Richards, whose own copy of it 
was sold in Philadelphia in 1910 for $15. 

The date and place of his birth are unknown, though he was 
probably a native of Rhode Island. After the Revolution he was 
a schoolmaster in Boston, and occasionally appears as a clergyman 
finally becoming pastor of a Universalist Church in Portsmouth, 
N. H., from 1798 to 1809. 

Removing to Philadelphia, he established the Freemasons 9 
Magazine and General Miscellany,, and was its editor for two years. 

He was quite an extensive writer, his best-known production 
being a historical discourse on the death of Washington, published 
at Portsmouth in 1800, and was a constant contributor to the 
Massachusetts Magazine from 1789 to 1792. 

He died in Philadelphia, March 1, 1804. 
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GRAY'S CELEBRATED ELEGY 

Written in a Country Churchyard 

ORIGINAL 



T 



HE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 



II 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 

III 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bow'r, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

IV 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

V 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed* 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
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THE POLITICAL PASSING BELL : 

AN ELEGY 

Written in a Country Meeting House 

PARODY 



CLEAR-sounding bells announce th' eventful day, 
Strong wind their peals athwart the distant lea; 
Opposing Parties hither hie their way, 
And swarm innum'rous as the busy bee 

II 

No solemn worship strikes the raptur'd sight; 

Nor psalm nor prayer in mute attention holds: 
Embitter'd neighbours urge malignant fight; 

And Rusticks mouth it, loud as Augean folds. 

in 

Hopes, fears, alternate mark the noisy hour, 

Cause of vocif'rous joy, or silent pain; 
When Rulers tumble from the car of pow'r 

And Subjects spring — to seize the floating rein. 

IV 

Beneath this roof, where our stern fathers pray'd 
And sable pastors fed their white-fac'd sheep, 

Those — in the large-crown'd hat, recumbent laid 
On paper beds — wake not from endless sleep. 

V 

The sworn-to lie, inducing publick scorn, 

The Printer's sheet, on noxious satire fed, 
The Parson's word, the Deacon's nasal horn, 

And country Squires proclaim them dead, dead, dead. 
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VI 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

vn 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke t 

vra 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

IX 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike th* inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 



Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
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THE POLITICAL PASSING BELL-PARODY 



VI 

For such no more shall flatt'ry's odours burn, 
Or venal fav'rites waft self-int'rest's prayer; 

E'en Coun. Sen. Reps, aghast, astonished turn, 

Nor croud their gates, the parting loaves to share. 

VII 

In vain these boasted Charity's broad shield: 
Victorious smote with war's decisive stroke: 

On Newton's pinions rang'd through Nature's field, 
Or nobly spurn'd oppression's gilded yoke. 

VIII 

Come, proud Ambition! note their annual toil ! 

Nor mock at humbler bliss, substantia], pure; 
Can rule supreme, or wealth's deceitful smile 

For faction — malice — envy — find a cure ? 

IX 

The people's God, the scourge of lawless pow'r, 
And all the wisdom heav'n-taught science gave, 

With Roman virtue, firm in danger's hour, 

Suspicions whelm, beneath oblivion's grave. 



Nor yet on freemen fix ungrateful fault, 
If rival sims, diffusing varied rays, 

Distract the eye of once undazzled thought, 
Or blind an eagle in fervescent blaze. 
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XI 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flatt'ry soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 

xn 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to extasy the living lyre: 

xra 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 

Chill penury repress'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

XIV 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

XV 

Some village-Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 
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XI 

Cou'd generous deeds — the wise, the brave — the just- 
Command the shifting wind's uncertain breath, 

The statesman's — hero's — sage's — patriot's dust, 
Might rise triumphant from politick death. 

XII 

Perhaps true independent, conscious pride, 

Illum'd by reason, not from passion's flame, 

The rod of Empire to those men deny'd, 

Whose long-past service founded present claims. 

XIII 

Oh! be it Liberty's, from age to age, 

To trace the windings of the Courtier's soul; 

Curb the proud Noble — teach the doubting Sage, 
And bid the Tyrant's thunders harmless roll. 

XIV 

Kind, social manners — temper mild-serene, 

In howling wood or upland bush may dwell: 

And philosophic Magi rove unseen, 

Beyond the sound of rude Contention's bell. 

XV 

See, dauntless heroes bare the deep-scarr'd breast, 
Contemning danger — prodigal of blood; 

And finish'd statesmen cloth'd in artless vest, 
Where foul detraction never roll'd its flood. 
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XVI 

TV applause of list'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

XVII 

Their lot forbad: nor circumscrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd; 

Forbad to wade thro' slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

xvra 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 

With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

XIX 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

XX 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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XVI 

That mob of mobs, a Caucus to command, 
To ruin thousands for a worthless prize, 

Hurl wild dissension round a mad'ning land, 
And read their curses writ in vengeful eyes, 

xvn 

Their lot forbade: Nor are Elections known, 

Which loose Calumny's dogs on human kind; 

Bid hell-born falsehoods prop a tott'ring throne; 
And feed assassins paid to stab behind. 

XVIH 

TV ingenuous savage scorns a fault to hide; 

Or mantle virtues in the robe of shame; 
Fastidious Pomp is more than decent pride, 

And griping Av'rice finds no prudent name. 

XIX 

Time's white-bleach'd Mohocks, rack'd by jealous strife, 
Taught of self-love, not publick good, to stray 

Far from each other in the walks of life, 

Mark out one cypher— bounded the same way. 

XX 

Some feel the searching blasts of cold neglect; 

Some are pursu'd by Hatred's full-toned cry; 
Others blown up by popular respect; 

And all, in various modes, condemn'd to die. 
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XXI 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

xxn 

For who, to dumb forgetf ulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 

XXIH 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

XXIV 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate — 

XXV 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

"Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 
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XXI 

Hark! — hear the converse dealt around these pews ! 

Enough to wet the Indian's tearless cheek, 
Imprint the crimson blush on Guinea crews, 

Cause rocks to rend and rising ghosts to speak. 

xxn 

Yet ever mindful of establish'd pay, 

Is Council, Senate, House or Chair resign 'd 

To the blest minions of the coming day, 

Without sad looks, reverting oft behind? 

XXIH 

On some new scheme each ousted Mem. relies, 

Some next-year's trick confides to oil-tongued fliers: 

While He that's In, implores the righteous skies 
To dumb-confound — all but his host of liars. 

XXIV 

Let those who venture with incautious tread, 
And pant hereafter to command the State, 

(If chance these honest lines are ever read) 

Receive this warning from the book of fate: 

XXV 

Ere fifty suns, shall cool EXPERIENCE say— 
"Oft have the men with noblest talents born, 

By trivial foibles brush'd their hopes away, 
And early confidence met final scorn. 
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XXVI 

"There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Him have we seen the green roadside along, 

While o'er the heath we sped, our labour done; 

Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 

xxvn 

"Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn, . 

Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

xxvra 

"One morn I miss'd him on the 'custom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree; 

Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 

XXIX 

"The next, with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne: 
Approach and read (for thou can'st read) the lay 

Grav'd on the stone beneath yon ag£d thorn. 
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XXVI 

"Nor oou'd advice their darling follies reach; 

From real friends they turn'd th' averted eye; 
Though sycophants might puff in endless speech 

And throne e'en vices in empyrean sky. 

xxvn 

"One, on base flatterers op'd all gracious smiles. 

Another liv'd recluse — retir'd — as hermit Jove— 
A Ribband paid for democratick toils. 

The wou'd-be-Despot lurked in freedom's grove. 

XXVIII 

"When April came I miss'd them in the Bill 
Which Brib'ry offered, but in vain, to me. 

Place-purchas'd votes proclaim'd the parties' will, 
And throng'd town-meetings turn'd out G. LG.* 

XXIX 

<< Th > ensuing month, Ah! yes — Election Day!. 

Slow thro' the State we saw them lifeless borne; 
Upstart Mock-Patriots seiz'd imperial sway, 

And thus inscribed their predecessor's urn — 



•A political allusion now unintelligible. — [Ed.] 
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""Hark! how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cease, 

In still, small accents whisper'd from the ground, 
The grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

"There, scattered oft the earliest in the year, 

By hands unseen, are show'rs of violets found; 

The redbreast loves to build and warble here, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground/' 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 

A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown: 

Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 

He gave to mis'ry (all he had) a tear, 

He gained from heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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EPITAPH 

I 
TWICE two rest here — the bitterest foes on earth; 

From varying aims — to adverse factions known: 
Early they lost the sense of moral worth, 

And made the common weal subserve their own. 
II 
Small were their views — false — fickle — insincere — 
From Whig to Tory each cou'd pliant bend: 
To stern Republicans they gave — a tear; 

And gain'd by smiles, th' Aristocratick friend. 
Ill 
Strive not their virtues on the world t* impose, 
These bear no fruit like Aaron's blooming rod ! 
— Peace to their shades — if such can feel repose, 

Who dup'd their Fellow Men, and mock'd at GOD. 

FI N IS 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

In a recent issue of the Boston Evening Transcript, "A. W." writes (Item No. 1530) : 
I cut the following out of the New York Christian Advocate forty years ago: 

THE SUPPRESSED VERSES OF "GRAY'S ELEGY" 

* * * There are three verses usually omitted, but which, to my mind, are of equal merit with 
all the rest. 

In a lecture by James T. Fields, at Hawthorne Hall, Boston, upon Gray and Goldsmith, 
he said "When the poet first handed about the poem in manuscript, it contained a lovely verse, 
which he discarded in the printing. It seems to me one of the most perfect in the poem, and 
why he chose to omit it is still a mystery. It begins "There, scattered oft". 

In an edition published in Philadelphia in 1843, by John Locken, occurs a reference to this 
verse, which it is said was printed in some of the early editions just before the "Epitaph", but 
was afterwards omitted because the author thought it made too long a parenthesis in this 
place. A fitting position however, would seem to be after the 30th verse, as anyone may see 
by reading it in this connection. The edition of 1843 also gives two other verses, not found 
in most editions — the first beginning "Hark, how the sacred calm*' and the other "Him have 
we seen" 

Burlington, Vt. C. A. Castle. 



We have printed these here, so that our readers can have the whole poem, reading it with 
the three verses in their places as marked. — [Ed.] 
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